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PREFATORY NOTE 


The First Session of the Conference of Asian Economic Planners was held 
in New Delhi, India, from 26 September to 3 October 1961. The Conference 


considered mainly the following three substantive questions: 


1. Progress and problems of economic development planning and implementa- 


tion in the ECAFE region; 


2. Organization and improvement of administrative machinery for planning 


and implementation; 


3. Possible scope and means of regional economic co-operation for develop- 


ment in Asia and the Far East. 


The ECAFE secretariat prepared papers on each of these questions to serve as the 
basis for deliberations at the Conference. These papers are included, with some 
revisions, in the present issue of the Bulletin, together with the findings of the 


Conference. 
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A DECADE OF DEVELOPMENT PLANNING AND IMPLEMENTATION 
IN THE ECAFE REGION* 


I. THE CENTRAL ROLE OF PLANNING 


Planning appears to have been widely accepted as an 
essential and pivotal means of guiding and accelerating 
economic development in underdeveloped countries, 
That the functioning of the traditional economies lefR 
alone may perpetuate stagnation and wide fuctuations, 
that private imitative unaided may not easily gather 
sufficient momentum to generate economic erowth. that 
the market mechanism with all its imperfections cannot 
be solely relied on for mobilizing and utilizing effectively 
the available resources to achieve a maximum possible 
rate of growth — these are the basic reasons for planned 
economic development. Broadly speaking. planning’ 
inevitably involves at least some centralized decision- 
making and some government action in effecting such 


decisions in a co-ordinated way. 


There are in the real world no completely planned 
and completely unplanned economies; planning is 
obviously a matter of degree. In the countries of the 
region, the degree of planning varies widely. Thus. 

is on the one hand the centrally planned 
economy in mainland China (and also north Korea 
and north Viet-Nam) where most labour, material and 
equipment resources are allocated by the Government to 
the majority of the production units, which dispose of 
the major part of their products according to central 
direction. On the other hand, there is the predominantly 
private enterprise economy of Japan, in which planning 
means chiefly projection by the Government, of the 
economic activity (including that of the Government) 
and the influence of the Government on the rate of 
growth through fiscal and monetary policies. In between 
these two extremes, come the other countries of the 
region with different shades of “mixed economy”, in 
which planning contains two important elements, namely 
(i) the government's direct utilization of saving to carry 
out investment and management of resources for pro- 
duction, particularly in providing economic and social 
infrastructure, and (ii) the government’s measures to 
facilitate, stimulate, guide and even control private 
economic activity. It goes without saying that in all 
these countries, regardless whether their economy is 
centrally planned, predominantly private enterprise, or 
“mixed”, the government plays the common role of 
creating the general conditions for development, ¢.g. 
political and monetary stability, and of making known 
the available resources and development potentialities. 
Depending on the degrees of planning, countries of the 
region encounter different problems. Since information 


* Revised yersion of E/CN.11/CAEP.1/L.2, a paper prepared by 
the ECAFE secretariat for the first session of the Conference of Asian 
Economic Planners. 

1 While the word “planning” is used in different meanings in 
current literature, it is not intended here to indulge in an academic 
discussion of the definition. 


om the centrally planned economies of the region is not 
readily available, and Japan’s problem of planning is 
of quite a diferent dimension, this paper will deal largely 
with the other countries of the region which are under 
a system of “mixed economy” embarking upon a planned 
economic development from the present pe income level. 


Practically all countries of the region are now 
receiving guidance from a plan of some sort of further 
economic development, India has embarked upon its 
third plan, other countries are completing their second 
plans, and still others are implementing their first plan. 
The immediate driving force for the preparation of a first 
plan to symbolize entrance into the planning field varies 
among countries of the region. In some countries, such 
as India, it sprang from the conviction that “planning 
is essentially an attempt at working out a rationa 
solution of problems”, and that economic planning means 
“utilizing more effectively the potential resources avail- 
able to the community”? Recently, Prime Minister 
Nehru stated more emphatically that “It is only through 
a planned approach on socialistic lines that steady 
progress can be attained . . 2.8 In other countries, 
such as Indonesia, it came from the idea that a 
development plan would give more substance to political 
independence? In still others such as the Republic of 
China and the Republic of Korea, it arose chiefly from 
the need to secure foreign aid. 


Whatever its motivation and scope, the first plan 
usually represented national aspirations, and brought to 
focus the national objectives of development; in this 
way it tended to arouse the enthusiasm of the people 
and enlist their support towards the common goal. 
Implicit in the resort to planning is the recognition of 
the importance and the vast increase (both in strength 
and in variety) of government functions, 


In subsequent plans, the investment programmes 
are generally more comprehensively formulated, their 
segments more interrelated, and development policies 
and measures more co-ordinated, although much. still 
remains to be desired, 


In the following sections of this paper, experience 
in development planning and implementation, as well as 
the problems encountered in countries of the region, 
will be briefly analysed within the limits of available 


information, 


® Planning Commission, Government of India, Tae Fine Five-Year 
Plan, p.?. 

4 Jawaharlal Nehru, “The Rasie Approach”, in all India Congress 
Committee, Economie Reniew, Vol. X, No, $9, 15 August 1958, 
(New Delhi), p.o. 

“National Planning Bureau, “Some Explanatioas on Tndonesia’s 
1956-60 Five-Year Development Plan” in Bkermemi dar Kemanmgan 
Indonesia, (Nov, 1956), pool, 


II. SCOPE AND OBJECTIVES OF DEVELOPMENT PLANS 


SCOPE 


The scope and comprehensiveness of development 
plans vary widely among countries of the region. The 
first plans were almost invariably a summation of a 
number of individual projects in the public sector, many 
of which were already being implemented. Some of the 
plans contain certain aggregate targets, such as the rate 
of increase of national income in India’s First Five-Year 
Plan and the extent of absorption of the unemployed in 
Ceylon’s Six-Year Investment Programme. Others, such 
as the Afghanistan First Five-Year Plan, do not provide 
aggregate targets, for lack of statistics on national income 
and employment. Even in those first plans where income 
and employment targets were given, the functional 
relationship between the investment programme as a 
whole and the expected increase in national income 
and employment was hardly more than a guess, because 
of lack of accurate information on the capital/output 
ratio and capital/labour ratio. 


The comprehensiveness of a plan depends chiefly 
on the stage of development of the economy, the avail- 
ability of statistical data and the supply of qualified 
planners. In the period of early postwar rehabilitation 
or under conditions of political instability or inflation, 
it has not been advisable to introduce a comprehensive 
plan. In such circumstances, efforts were naturally 
concentrated on sound reconstruction projects or stabil- 
ization programmes. This was the case of the first 
plans in China: Taiwan and south Korea. When 
severe inflation prevails, a comprehensive plan may 
become unrealistic and impracticable, for it is difficult 
to evaluate development projects correctly under a 
distorted cost price structure, and the introduction of a 
relatively ambitious investment programme may aggra- 
vate economic instability. Lack of stability was perhaps 
the main reason which made Indonesia’s and south 
Viet-Nam’s first five-year plans practically inoperative. 


Shortage of statistical data and qualified planners 
are the main reasons why several comparatively less 
developed countries of the region cannot produce a 
comprehensive plan. Judging from their stages of 
development, it may be practicable for them to begin 
with a plan containing mainly a number of technically 
feasible and economically justifiable individual projects. 
without too much emphasis on aggregate income. 
employment targets and inter-industry co-ordination. Of 
course, in the evaluation of individual projects for 
inclusion in the plan, external economies and other 
indirect benefits should, as far as possible, be taken into 
consideration. In any case, in the foreign-trade-oriented 
economies, inter-industry imbalance can be corrected and 
adjusted largely through imports, particularly when a 
large amount of foreign aid is available. The important 
thing for these countries is a start in the right direction. 
However, development policies suitable to their economic 
system and needs should be designed and included in 
their first plans to guide, foster and stimulate economic 
activity in the private sector. The absence of income 
(and employment) targets would mean that the nation 
would be unable to grasp in a nutshell what the plan 
was meant to achieve; yet it would not necessarily 


deprive the plan of its operational value if the projects 
included are well conceived and development policies 
well designed. 


Gains in experience and improvement in the 
availability of statistical data have tended to make the 
subsequent plans more comprehensive. 


Generally speaking, a comprehensive plan should 
consist at least of the following parts: 


(1) Objectives and aggregate targets, primarily in 
terms of national income and employment: 


(2) A public investment programme with distri- 
bution of development expenditures among 
major sectors, chiefly for building up the 
economic and social infrastructure: 


(3) A projection of private investment among 
various major sectors; 


(4) Policy measures (especially in the fiscal. 
financial, foreign trade, foreign exchange and 
foreign investment fields) to stimulate. direct 
and influence private investment: 


(5) A programme, co-ordinated with (4), for 
financing public and private investment from 
domestic and foreign sources, including parti- 
cularly the government budget and foreign 
exchange budget; 

(6) Sectoral programmes containing individual 

projects; and 


(7) Policies aiming at basic institutional changes, 
including land reform, labour policy, ete. 


This scheme would provide a yardstick for reviewing 
the progress made and problems encountered in develop- 
ment planning and implementation in countries of the 
region, although it is not possible to deal with all of 
them, especially (6) and (7), in this paper. In this 
section, the first item of objectives and targets is 
taken up. 


OBJECTIVES 


A development plan symbolizes the national aspira- 
tions on which efforts should be concentrated. It is in 
this connexion that the objectives of the plan should be 
clearly stated. A review of the development plans of 
countries of the region has revealed a rather long list 
of objectives often vaguely stated and sometimes mutually 
contradictory. The ECAFE’s first Group of Experts on 
Programming Techniques listed seven in its report.® and 


* United Nations, Programming Techniques for Economic Develop- 
ment with special reference to Asia and the Far East, (Sales No:60 
ILF.3), p.6. 


even this list can be expanded. There is, no doubt 
need for clarification. Generally speaking, qualitative 
objectives should be distinguished from quantitative 
ones. The former are usually long-run in nature with 
no definite time limit. These include “a_ socialistic 
pattern of society”’, “a reduction of inequalities in income 
distribution”, “a diversified economy”, “laying the basis 
for self-sustained growth”, etc. In contrast. to these, 
such objectives as “a rapid increase in per capita income 
or standard of living”, or “a high level of employment”, 
can easily be given in quantitative terms, for both the 
long and the short run. Also, some objectives may be 
valid in the short run but not necessarily so in the long 
run, and even in the short run they may be considered 
as providing adequate conditions for development rather 
than as objectives per se. “A relative stable price level” 
and “an improvement in the balance of payments”, may 
be cited as examples in this regard. 


In most countries of the region, an increase in 
national and per capita income has been set as the basic 
and major objective in development plans. It can be 
quantified as a yardstick to measure the improvement 
in material well-being and treated as an over-all target 
in both the short and long run, especially for countries 
with hardly any population pressure at present. Thus, 
in the second Four-Year Plan of Burma, the total cost 
of providing work for new workers is estimated to be 
much less than the investment required to achieve the 
income target of a 6 per cent increase per annum. The 
planning authority therefore need only concern itself 
with the achievement of the income target. On the 
other hand, in countries with heavy population pressure, 
the task of providing jobs for the unemployed and for 
the new labour force is inevitably pressing. Thus the 
Ten-Year Plan of Ceylon and the first Four-Year Plan 
of Singapore both emphasized, as the major objective, 
the achievement of a higher level of employment. In 
almost all other countries, income, rather than employ- 
ment, has been emphasized as the major objective. 


It is often thought that in over-populated countries 
there is a conflict between maximizing the increase in 
income or output and maximizing the increase in 
employment. This is because in most production fields, 
the use of modern techniques involves a low labour/ 
capital ratio which would result in higher productivity 
per unit of labour and also perhaps higher business 
saving and investment potentials, than if less productive 
labour-intensive techniques were used. But the low 


labour/capital ratio would mean less employment 
creation. It is often argued that the core of economic 


development is an increase in productivity per worker. 
Nevertheless, for the society as a whole, if productivity 
per worker has increased too far, a point may well be 
reached where, owing to the large extent of unemploy- 
ment, income per head of the whole population (not 
just the active working population), may not be 
maximized. Thus the conflict is not so much between 
an increase in per capita income and an increase in 
employment, but rather an increase in productivity and 
an increase in employment. There is. of course, also 
the social consideration that large unemployment may 
create social unrest. Thus another school of thought 
holds that productivity should not be increased too 
rapidly, and that labour-intensive production techniques 
should be used wherever they are not too uneconomical. 


While the exact increase in income or employment 
cannot be deduced from a given investment programme 
unless the output/capital ratio and the labour/capital 
ratio are known (and these in almost all countries of 
the region are not accurately known), the relative 
emphasis on income or employment would affect the 
choice of techniques for individual projects and the 
choice of combinations of projects in the investment 
programme. I[t is mainly for the purpose of guiding 
the formulation of the investment programme that an 
indication of the relative emphasis in the basic objectives 
in the plan is desirable. 


In setting the over-all income target, there are two 
possible approaches. One is to fix a desirable rate of 
growth in per capita income by comparing the rates of 
increase in total national income and in population. 
In under-developed countries, the desirable rate of 
growth of per capita income is usually fixed in reference 
to that of economically advanced countries, in order to 
see that the existing gap is narrowed as soon as possible. 
The investment required to achieve such a target is then 
compared to the maximum domestic financial resources 
available. The gap is to be financed by foreign 
resources which, of course, cannot be depended upon 
for certain. But if the development of under-developed 
countries, and the consequent narrowing of the gap in 
the levels of living between the under-developed and the 
developed countries is of international concern, this 
approach may be justified. However, in reality, its 
feasibility depends a great deal on the position of the 
country concerned in the international context and the 
extent to which it can draw upon external assistance. 


The other approach is more conservative. The 
target growth rate is fixed with reference to the 
availability and the optimum use of resources. This 
approach is reflected in the second Five-Year Plan of 
the Federation of Malaya. In its preface it was stated: 
“The targets envisaged in the Plan have been framed 
not in terms of ideal and ambitious goals but in terms 
of objective feasibility which is realistic in relation to 
the resources and capacity of the country”. However, 
it may be argued that the resources and capacity of the 
country for development are not fixed. They also 
depend upon how far a country decides to devote its 
resources and efforts to development. Thus, an ambi- 
tious target may enlist greater enthusiasm among the 
people and make it possible for the government to 
strive harder, while a modest target, carefully tailored 
to probable resources, may result in a growth rate barely 
sufficient to meet the needs of an expanding population. 


Professor Lewis has advocated a lower limit of a 
2 per cent annual increase in per capita income for 
under-developed countries in Asia and Africa. He 
regarded this rate of growth as fairly rapid, as it is 
just over the rate achieved by the United States over 
the past seventy years, while at the same time it is 
not too difficult to maintain once it has been achieved. 
A rate exceeding 3 per cent, though attainable, would 
appear to him to impose an excessive strain on the 
economy.® Of the countries of the region, Japan is far 


6 Ww. Arthur Lewis, “Sponsored Growth: A Challenge to Demo- 
cracy”, in Problems of Economic Growth (Report of a Seminar 
organized by Congress for Cultural Freedom held in Tokyo), (Delhi, 
1960). 


ahead in the planned rate of increase in per capita 
income (5-7 per cent per annum during 1955/56- 
1961/62), the Federation of Malaya is well behind at 
below 1 percent per annum during 1960-65, while 
Burma, China: Taiwan, India and [ran have a com- 
paratively high rate of planned increase in per capita 
income at 3.5-3.8 per cent during their current plan 
periods. In the other countries, listed in table 1, the 
rates of per capita income increase in their current plans 
fall between 1.5 and 3 per cent. It might be interesting 
if countries with targets of less than a 2 per cent annual 
increase in per capita income (particularly the Federation 
of Malaya whose availability of financial resources does 
not appear meagre) took steps to determine whether 
they could achieve a higher rate of growth. 


Table 1 


Piannep ANNUAL RATE? OF INCREASE IN POPULATION 
AND NATIONAL AND Per Capita INCOME 


Country Plan period Population Maoh REC A 
Burma 1952/53-1959/60 ee Tee (Se 
1961/62-1964/65 2.3 SOE 3.6" 

Cambodia 1959 -— 1964 3.0 yO} 2:0" 
Ceylon 1957 — 1968 3.0 5.9 29 
China: Taiwan 1957 — 1968 eh 7.4 su 
Fed. of Malaya 1960 -— 1965 635) AVE 0.8° 
India 1951/52/1955-56 ee 2.1 0.9 
1956/57-1960/61 NS} 4.6 Se 
1961/62-1965/66 Zz 6.0 3.8 

Indonesia 1956 ~— 1960 17 3.0 (IFS 
1961 — 1969 Deo Be 1.4 

Iran 1955/56-1961/62 2.6 0.6 3.4 
1962/63-1966/67 2 0.6 3.5 

Japan 1953/54-1959/60 0.8 46° I fs 
1955/56-1961/62 0.8 GoL By 
1961/62-1970/71 0.9 Meee (eas 

Pakistan 1955/56-1959/60 i(s) 2.8 1.4 
1960/61-1964/65 1.9 oe 1.8 

Philippines 1959/60-1961/62 Sil 5.9° 25° 
Thailand 1961 — 1966 2.0 0" OF 


Sources: 


: Ministry of National Planning, Second Four-Year Plan for 
Tht Union o Burma (1961-62 to 1964-65), 1961; Superinten- 
dent, Government Printing and Stationery, Union of Burma, 


Rangoon. 


Cambodia: Ministere du Plan, Premier Plan Quinquennial Cam- 
bodge, 1960-1964. 


Ceylon: National Planning Council, The Ten-Year Plan, the Plan- 
ning Secretariat, Colombo, Ceylon, 1959. 


China (Taiwan): Economic Stablization Board, Executive Yuan, 
the Republic of China, Highlights of the Second Four-Year 
Plan for the Economic Development in Taiwan, August, 1957. 


Federation of Malaya: Federation of Malaya, Second Five-Year 
Plan, 1961-1965. 


India: Planning Commission, First Five-Year Plan, 1952; Second 
Five-Year Plan, 1956; Third Five-Year Plan, 1961. 


Indonesia: National Planning Bureau, “Some Explanation of Indo- 
nesia’s 1956-1960 Five-Year Development Plan”, Ekonomi dan 
Kenangan Indonesia, Vol. YX, No. 11, November 1956. 
National Planning Council, Broad Outlines of National Overall 
Development Plan, 1961-1969. 


Iran: Staternent of Dr. T. Mortazavi, Representative of Iran at 
the Conference of Asian Economic Planners, on 27 September 
1961. 


Japan: Economic Planning Board, Economic Self-support Five-Year 
Plan, 1955; Economic Planning Agency, New Long-Range 
Economic Plan of Japan (FY 1958-FY 1962); Economic Plan- 
ning Agency, New Long-Range Economic Plan, 1961-1970: 
Doubling National Income Plan. 


Pakistan: Government of Pakistan, National Planning Board, The 
First Five-Year Plan, 1955-60, December 1957. Government 
of Pakistan, Planning Commission, The Second Five-Year Plan 
(1960-65), June 1960. 


Philippines: National Economic Council, Three-Year Programme 
of Economic and Social Development (FY 1959/60 to FY 
1961/62). 

Thailand: National Economic Six-Year 

Development Plan, 1961-1966. 


Development Board, 


*Compound rate of increase. 
“ . 
Gross domestic product. 


“Gross national product. 


HI. INVESTMENT PROGRAMME: THE OVER-ALL ASPECT 


The investment programme is the core of a develop- 
ment plan. It has two important aspects, namely, size 
and composition. While the former largely determines 
the rate of growth, the latter reflects the strategy of 
development. The formulation of an investment pro- 
gramme is a complicated process of adjustments in 
many ways: from above or from below, between 
requirements and availability of resources, through 
competition between or complementarity of individual 
projects. Total investment requirement is usually 
derived by a given capital/output ratio once an over-all 
target of income increase is established. The total 
investment requirement so derived is then checked against 
the availability of financial resources, domestic ae well 
as external, and the assessment of financial resources 
may lead to a readjustment of the income target and 


the volume of investment. Thus, the assessment of 
resource availability, and the determination of the 
income target and investment requirements are generally 
carried out simultaneously, for they are interrelated. If 
no over-all income target is set, either on account of 
the non-availability of national income estimates and 
projections or for other reasons, the investment require- 
ment is generally balanced only with the anticipated 
financial resources, and no capital/output ratio is used. 
However, if a certain likely capital/output ratio is 
applied, for instance, a capital/output ratio in a neigh- 
bouring or some other country (which is at the same 
stage of economic development and has a_ similar 
economic structure), the rate of income increase can 
be guessed through the familiar Harrod-Domar model. 


Nevertheless, caution must be exercised in the use 
and as regards the reliability of the capital/output ratio.7 
First, although available data show that, for a number 
of industrialized countries, “the capital/output ratio for 
a national economy as a whole remains stable over 
somewhat longer periods”,’ its variability in under- 
developed countries during an intermediate plan period 
should not be neglected. In the under-developed econo- 
mies, where agriculture is dominant, weather chances 
tend to affect the total national output considerably, mi 
exercise very little influence on capital formation. Thus, 
the capital/output ratio estimated at 2.3 in India’s first 
Five-Year Plan was actually only 1.8, on account of 
bumper crops due to favourable weather. Moreover, 
better use of idle capacity may yield a lower capital/ 
output ratio, as was found in Ceylon and India during 
the early postwar years.’ Secondly, the capital/output 
ratio includes, on the capital side, only physical capital. 
But in the development outlays of almost all the plans, 
“investment” expenditure on “human capital” is also 
included, and it is hardly possible to quantify the effects 
of such expenditures on output. Conceptionally, invest- 
ment in health, education and other social welfare chiefly 
affects the capital/output ratio, and should not be 
included in capital as conventionally defined. Thirdly, 
in countries of the region, capital formation and national 
income statistics from which the capital/output ratio is 
derived, are generally of a rough nature, and the time 
lag between investment and output is usually arbitrarily 
assumed. The capital/output ratio thus arrived at tends 
to be rather unreliable for planning purposes, especially 
when the time series of such statistics is short. Thus, 
a target of a 5 per cent increase in income, on the 
basis of an assumed capital/output ratio of 3, would 
result in an investment requirement of 15 per cent of 
the national income, while an assumed ratio of 2.5 
would result in an investment requirement of 12.5 per 
cent. Such a variation of 0.5 in the capital/output ratio 
is not unusual in the assumptions of the planners, but 
the difference in the capital requirement of 2.5 per cent 
of the national income is certainly a large one. In 
the current plans of countries of the region, the 
capital/output ratio varies rather widely from 2 to 4 
(see table 2). 


Owing to the shortcomings mentioned above, the 
capital requirement arrived at in the manner first 
described cannot, by itself, be relied upon, and the 
assessment of the availability of financial resources may 
serve, at least, as a useful check. In deciding upon the 
availability of resources there are, however, also 
uncertainties, for instance, in the availability of external 
assistance. So far as domestic resources are concerned, 
the basic consideration is to what extent the planners, 
or more basically, the government and the people, would 


7 See Report of the ECAFE Working Party on Economic Develop- 
ment and Planning (first session), published in Economic Bulletin for 
Asia and the Far East, November 1955, particularly p.4. 

8 United Nations, Programming Techniques for Economic Develop- 
ment with special reference to Asia and the Far East, Report of a 
Group of Experts, 1960, p.11. 

° Ibid. 


resolve the conflict between larger capital formation and 
higher immediate living standards. Another question is 
what time pattern of growth would be preferred by the 
people. It may be pointed out that there is no complete 
freedom of consumption versus complete non-freedom of 
consumption, in the same way as there is no complete 
laissez-faire or absolute planning in the real world. 
Even in private enterprise economies, private consump- 
tion is influenced by taxation, while in centrally planned 
economies, restrictions on consumption also have a 
certain limit, for example, the maintenance of the health 
of the people. The difference which does exist is rather 
a matter of degree. Thus the availability of financial 
resources depends to a certain extent on the fiscal and 
other policies which, by restricting consumption but 
encouraging capital formation, are politically acceptable 
to the people. 


In spite of the variation in the planned rate of 
growth in national income and in the capital/output 
ratio, either applied or implied, the rate of investment 
in the current plans of the majority of countries of the 
region shows amazing similarity, i.e. around 13-16 per 
cent of the national or domestic product (see table 2). 
Notable exceptions are Japan, on the high side (31 per 
cent), and Indonesia on the low side (8.5 per cent). 
This similarity in the planned rate of investment 
indicates perhaps greater faith on the part of planners 
in the investment target than in the income (particularly 
per capita income) target and the over-all capital/output 
ratio, which is subject to wild guesses. 


Table 2 


RATE oF INCREASE IN INCOME, RATE OF INVESTMENT 
AND INCREMENTAL CapitaL/OuTpuT RATIO 
IN CURRENT PLANS 


Annual 


Net invest- 
ee lncremiatel ment at 
Country Plan period national api ee per cent of 
product at ine national 
constant pare) product 
prices® 
Burma 1961 /62-1964/65 Sp. LD 14.8 
Cambodia 1959 -— 1964 5.0 3.0 15.0 
Ceylon 1959 — 1968 Sy: 2.6 15.3 
China: Taiwan 1957 - 1960 74 2.1 15.8 
Fed. of Malaya 1961 — 1965 a 3.9 16.1 
India 1961/62-1965/66 6.0 22 13.0 
Indonesia 1956 — 1960 3.0 2.8 8.5 
Iran 1955/56-1961/62 6.0 3.0 18.0 
Japan 1961 -— 1970 Tad 4.3 31.0 
Philippines 1959/60-1961/62 5.9 Deol PAS) 
Pakistan 1960/61-1964/65 ay 3.6 13.4 
Thailand 1961 -— 1966 6.0 Bae 15.0 


Sources: See Table 1. 


*For explanation, see table 1. 


IV. PUBLIC AND PRIVATE INVESTMENT: THE POLICY STRATEGY 


In effecting investments, two basic questions have 
to be answered, namely, by whom and in what fields. 
The first poses a choice between public and private 
investment. and the second relates to the composition 
of investment; together they constitute the strategy of 
investment. The policy towards public and private 
investment is basic, for it affects the nature and scope 
of any plan. In centrally planned economies, the 
investment programme of the public sector represents 
practically the entire investment programme of the whole 
economy. while in mixed economies, it is only a part 
of the whole programme, although in most cases It Is 
an important and substantial part. 


In the mixed economies of the region, the extent 
of public ownership and investment differs quite widely. 
On the one hand, India, following the guiding principle 
of a socialistic pattern of society, has a larger public 
sector (see table 3). The expansion of the public sector 
in India is considered a decisive instrument to prevent 
concentration of economic power and the growth of 
monopolistic tendencies, and at the same time to remove 
certain basic deficiencies in the economic structure 
hampering the attainment of higher levels of productivity. 
On the other hand, in China: Taiwan, the Federation 
of Malaya, south Korea, Pakistan, the Philippines and 
Singapore, the private sector is emphasized much more: 
public investment is supposed only to supplement and 
facilitate private investment. While some of these 
countries, for example, the Philippines, believe in private 
enterprises, others, such as Pakistan and Singapore, 
follow a pragmatic approach. Thus in the second 
Five-Year Plan of Pakistan, it is stated: “in regard to 
the respective roles of the public and private sectors, a 
pragmatic approach has been followed in the Plan. No 
industries are reserved for the public sector; public 
investment is provided only in those activities which 
are not ordinarily developed with private capital or 
where, on present indications, private investment will 
not be forthcoming.”*° In fact, government capital 
shares in several public and public-private joint enter- 
prises have been sold to the private sector after the 
enterprises had proved profitable. However, in spite 
of the difference in principles, the share of government 
investment in China: Taiwan and Pakistan (in the 
current plan), at present, is as high as that in India 


(see table 3). 


As between these two groups of countries, philo- 
sophy of public investment in Ceylon is closer to that 
of India, while Burma is shifting away from a position 
similar to India’s. Burma, which initially embraced 
a strongly socialistic ideology in economic affairs. 
embarked on extensive socialization of the means of 
production and economic activities, through the expan- 
sion of the public sector not only in the utility field 
but also in industry, mining and trade. However, it was 
discovered recently that these policies had discouraged 
private initiative in the development of the economy. 
Thus the strengthening of the private sector ranks as 
one of the most important objectives of the second 


10 A... Pina . : 
Government of Pakistan, Planning Commission, Second Five- 
Year Plan (1960-65), p.8. 


Table 3 
Pusiic INVESTMENT AS PERCENTAGE OF TorTaL 
NATIONAL INVESTMENT 


ee 8 eee eee 
Actual (1959) 


Gross fixed capital 
formation as 
financed by the 


Investment, includ- 
In the current ing inventory 
Country 


Plan ye accumulation, 
ipinding loans %5 implemented 
to gore by ps) ae 

Burma’ 9s... 6 45 42 46 
Ceylawt wis! 62 57 47 
China: Taiwan . = 69 55 
Fed. of Malaya . 43 ee 28? 
iin, ee 61 ie 56 
Indonesia ..- . 42> 25 25 
Iran eer ae 52° 48 48 
Japet ex oe ss 34% 36 25 
Korea, South . . ae 56 i) 
Pakistan . ... 61® 62 62 
Philippines gs 35 26 24 
Thailand .... xe 27 28 
Viet-Nam, South 49 oa 32 


Source: Planned figures are from the current plans as listed under 
sources of Table 1. Actual figures are from United 
Nations, Yearbook of National Accounts Statistics and 
national official sources. 

*4957%: 

» First Five-Year Plan (1956-1960). 

“In the Third Plan (1962/63-1966/67), the figure is 53. 

4 Excluding inventory investment. 


“Including funds to be raised by the Government and loaned to 
public corporations. 


Four-Year Plan.‘t The Burmese lesson is worth noting, 
particularly by countries where an efficient public 
administrative system has not yet been developed. 


No matter how important the public sector and 
regardless of the scope of public investment, the 
programme of public investment in almost all plans, 
is the most important and decisive part of the entire 
investment programme. While most plans give the 
national aggregates covering the economy as a whole, 
there is an essential difference in the validity of the 
estimated role assigned to the public sector and the 
private sector. The investment programmes of the 
public sector are the direct responsibility of the govern- 
ment, and reflect actual investment decisions that have 
to be taken by the operating agencies for implementation. 
The programme of investment for the private sector is, 
however, essentially an estimate of the performance 
which can be expected from this sector under certain 
conditions. Nevertheless, this does not mean that the 
private sector can act freely. The conditions under 
which private investment is to take place are influenced 
to a considerable extent by government policies and 
measures affecting the private sector. In fact, the 
implementation of the public investment programme 
itself would greatly affect private investment. through 
the provision of an infrastructure, such as transport, 
power, irrigation, training and other services, and 


; = The Union of Burma, Ministry of National Planning, Second 
Four-Year Plan, p.23. i 


through the demand for goods or services to be supplied 
by the private sector.” 


It is customary, in the early stages of development, 
for developing countries to pursue a policy of 
encouraging private investment and private enterprises 
by granting tax concessions, low-interest loans and cheap 
foreign exchange (usually at the official rate of ex- 
change). While this policy may help to achieve the 
desired effect, it paradoxically assigns low prices to 
scarce factors, for example, capital and foreign exchange. 
and thus tends to encourage excessive use of them. 
Consequently, direct administrative control is necessary 
over the allocation of these scarce resources. 


In order to avoid the arbitary application of direct 
controls, many economists have tried to design valid 
criteria for this purpose. Of late, the most fashionable 
is the application of accounting prices. The short- 
comings of this approach are, first, that the accounting 
prices (as also the social marginal productivity) cannot 
be calculated accurately and objectively, although they 
appear more desirable than purely personal judgements 
on the part of the administrator. Secondly, and even 
more important. is the fact that the enforcement of 
accounting prices or other investment criteria by means 
of direct controls requires an elaborate administrative 
machinery and an adequate administrative staff. which 
are generally lacking in under-developed countries. 
Thus, the lack of satisfactory ways of formulating 
appropriate and objective criteria and the inadequacy 
of administration in dealing with direct controls have 
thrown the practical applicability of this strategy of 
development open to doubt. 


This state of affairs is especially unsatisfactory when 
the private sector has already responded actively to the 
inducements offered. For then private investment may 


12 Tt is exceedingly difficult to estimate to what extent and in what 
direction private investment will respond to the stimulus provided by 
public investment and government policies. This is perhaps one of 
the weakest points in the plans of many countries of the region. 


V. PUBLIC INVESTMENT PROGRAMMES: 


INVESTMENT IN SOCIAL VS. ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


The allocation of government development expendi- 
ture among the various sectors of the economy reflects 
another important aspect of the strategy of planning. 
A major division of development expenditure is between 
social and economic development; the former is usually 
regarded as “investment in human capital”. A recent 
tendency has been to emphasize the importance of 
“human capital” in furthering economic development." 
Thus, it was found in a recent study by the secretariat 
of Economic Commission for Europe (ECE) that, in 
the postwar economic growth of Western European 


14 See, e.g. Simon Kuznets, “International Differences in Capital 
Formation and Financing”, in National Bureau of Economic Research, 
Capital Formation and Economic Growth, 1955; Moses Abramovitz, 
“Resources and output trends in the United States since 18757, 
American Economic Review, Papers and Proccedings, 1956; RB. 
Goode, “Adding to the Stock of Physical and Human Capital”, 
American Economic Review, Papers and Proceedings, 1959; T.W. 
Schultz, “Investment in Human Capital”, American Economic Review, 
March 1961. 
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have become so excessive, and direct controls so tight 
that they tend, in many respects, to hinder rather than 
facilitate development. The small business units and 
the newcomers in enterprise are particularly hindered 
and discouraged by the multiplicity of controls, for their 
economic power is so weak that they can hardly deal 
effectively with the control authorities and cope with 
the delays and red tape involved. On the other hand, 
existing large enterprises enjoy a comfortable semi- 
monopoly position under the protection of controls and 
make easy profits through access to the scarce factors 
made available to them cheaply. There is hardly any 
incentive for them to improve productivity or operating 
efficiency. 


Among Asian countries, China: Taiwan, India, 
Pakistan, and the Philippines appear to have reached 
such a stage, and China: Taiwan, Pakistan and the 
Philippines are resorting more to price policy than direct 
controls, by withdrawing tax concessions, adjusting the 
exchange rate of over-valued currency, raising the rate 
of interest and reforming the tax structure and rates. 
In these ways, the market prices of scarce factors are 
brought closer to the accounting prices and therefore 
less direct controls are needed. Thus, the second 
Five-Year Plan of Pakistan announced “greater use of 
taxes and subsidies to secure a desirable allocation of 
resources, instead of relying on a multiplicity of direct 
control.”!* In this regard, the most important policy 
measures proposed are the imposition of import sur- 
charges and the raising of the rate of interest. The 
former is supposed to siphon off windfall profits arising 
from quantitative import restrictions for more productive 
uses in fulfilment of the plan on the one hand, and to 
raise the price of foreign exchange to alleviate import 
demand pressure, on the other. The latter, as visualized 
by the Plan, would encourage quick-yielding projects. 
speed up the completion of projects on hand, minimize 
the size of stocks ——in a word, economize the use of 
scarce capital. 


13 The Second Five-Year Plan of Pakistan, p.49. 


THE ALLOCATION STRATEGY 


countries, “inputs of labour and capital account for only 
part —and often a relatively small part— of growth, 
and that more intangible factors, whether they are 
labelled ‘technique’ or ‘organization’ or ‘the human 


factor’, play a very important role”.1° 


The discovery of the importance of the “human 
factor” has been largely a result of the application of 
the production function approach. The latter is different 
from the Harrod and Domar capital/output approach. 
which singles out only one productive factor — capital. 
The capital/output approach was very fashionable after 
the war in planning in under-developed countries, for in 
these countries capital was the scarce factor, while labour 
was abundant. The disadvantage of this approach is, 
however, that it concealed the importance of improve- 
ments in technical knowledge and skill, in organization, 
or in operational efficiency, etc. The recent emphasis 


15 United Nations, Economic Commission for Europe, “A Study of 
determinants of Growth in Europe during the Nineteen-Fifties” 
(ECONO, ADVISERS /CONF/13, 2 March 1961). 


on “human capital” is, to some extent, a reaction to this 
approach. While it is undeniable that human investment 
is important in furthering economic development, there 
is no objective criterion for judging the right proportion 
of development expenditures to be allocated to “social 
infrastructure”. The entire fifth session of the ECAFE 
Working Party on Economic Development and Planning 
in 1959 was devoted to a discussion of this subject, 
but the Working Party concluded that “‘no generally 
valid criteria were found”.!® On the one hand, one may 
argue that the investment made in maintaining and 
improving health, education, and skills is basic, since, 
although it does not create wealth as such, it creates 
“the capacity to create wealth”, and, after all, it is the 
human beings who are the carriers of and sharers in 
economic growth. On the other hand, it may also be 
argued that, since the under-developed countries are 
poor, they have very limited resources with which to 
finance social improvements, and therefore the productive 
basis must first be strengthened; they must first create 
the capacity to create “the capacity to create wealth”. 
In this connexion. the following points may be worth 
consideration. 


First. all the statistical findings about the importance 
of the “human factor” emanate from the industrially 
advanced countries, where competition requires con- 
tinuous research and technological improvement. In 
under-developed. countries, economic development in- 
volves mostly the adaptation of technology already 
known to the advanced countries. In such a “derived” 
development, expenditure on research and technological 
improvement may be much lower. However, training 
in labour skills, improvements in organization and 
operational efficiency, and the spread of technical 
knowledge. for example, through extension services in 
agriculture, could substantially improve productivity in 
under-developed countries. 


Secondly, it is difficult to separate technological 
knowledge from physical capital, for modern capital 
instruments are incomparably superior in performance 
to those of only two decades ago, precisely because they 
embody scientific and technological advances. The 
operation of such capital instruments requires efficient 
management and skill However, without the physical 
existence and actual use of such capital goods, no real 
improvements in management and skill can be achieved. 
The possible inefficiency and wastage in the initial stazes 
is, perhaps, inevitable in the process of learning. For 
these reasons, it may be going too far to say that social 
improvement is a “pre-condition” of economic develop- 
ment. One should not forget that economic development 
itself is also a very powerful factor contributing to the 
changes in cultural values and social arrangements that 
are sometimes incompatible with material progress.'7 


The above-mentioned ECAFE Working Party found 
that “There seemed to be a general trend in the region 
to give priority to social programmes which would have 
considerable economic effects, such as community 
development, preventive health measures, vocational and 
technical education and housing for specific productive 
groups of the population”.!S While this appears to be 
the general trend, countries of the region differ in 


16 77): : ; . 
United Nations, Economic Bulletin for Asia and the Far East, 
December 1959, p.56. 


emphasizing social development in their plans. Thus, 
whereas Ceylon and the Federation of Malaya in their 
current plans intend to spend about 23 per cent of total 
government expenditure on social development, India 
plans to spend only about 10 per cent, and the Philip- 
pines, almost a negligible proportion. Pakistan (except 
housing and settlements), the Philippines and Singapore, 
are exercising restraint in social expenditure, believing 
that more financial resources, if possible, should first 
be provided for the maximum promotion of economic 
development. Restraints on social development expendi- 
tures are not always easy in a democratic country, 
unless a strong political party remains in power for a 
relatively long time and is firm in following such a 
policy. 


The public social development expenditures in the 
development plans are only supplementary or comple- 
mentary to the total national effort in this field. For 
firstly there have always been activities in the field of 
education, health, housing and social welfare carried on 
by households, non-profit institutions and private enter- 
prises. Secondly, in some countries, a part of govern- 
ment expenditure on social services (sometimes a large 
part, as in the Philinpines) is included in the current 
accounts of the budget, but not in the development 
expenditures under the plan. Inded, it is difficult to 
determine what social expenditure is current and what 
is developmental in nature. From government budget 
data, it was found that actual public sector expenditure 
on social services in Ceylon (10 per cent of the gross 
national product) was the highest in countries of the 
region; it was followed by Japan. 8 per cent, the 
Philippines, 4 per cent. and India and Pakistan, less 
than 3 per cent.!® An international comparison of the 
proportion of social expenditure in total expenditure in 
relation to the per capita income level may give some 
general guide to the desirable level of social expenditures 
in the formulation of future plans. It may also be 
borne in mind that social measures and policies, as well 
as changes in social institutions, do not necessarily 
involve heavy financial expenditures. These aspects of 
social policy might play an even greater part in the 
development process, and should not be neglected in a 
development plan.°° 


PHYSICAL INFRASTRUCTURE VS. DIRECTLY 
PRODUCTIVE ACTIVITIES 


Among investments in the field of economic develop- 
ment, a major division exists between investment in 
“physical infrastructure” or “overhead capital for the 
economy as a whole”, such as transport, power. etc., 
and investment in directly productive activities. such as 
agriculture, manufacturing industry, ete. The proportion 
of investment as between these two broad fields in the 
public investment programme of any given country, 
should be appraised in the light of the corresponding 
proportion in the private sector. In a country where 


as ng : 

See John A, Adler, Some Policy Problems in Economic Develop- 
ment”, Economic Development and Cultural Change, January 196]: 
S.C. Yang, “Capital Supply and Economic Growth: Sources of 
Savings, a paper presented to the International Economic Associa- 
tion’s Round Table, (Japan, 1960). 

United Nations, Economic Bulletin for Asia and the Far East 
December 1959, p.54. 

19 TT, : : . 

United Nations, Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East 

1960, pp.78-80. ; 
“" See Economic Bulletin, op.cit., December 1959, p53. 
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the private sector is relatively large, government invest- 
ment in “directly productive activities” is bound to be 
proportionally less than in a country where the private 
sector is relatively small. Government investment in 
physical infrastructure, especially transport and power, is, 
however, not so flexible. In developing countries, such 
investment is not attractive to private entrepreneurs, 
because returns are small and the amount of capital 
required is generally beyond their capacity. Yet basic 
economic facilities are needed in almost every type of 
production, and their benefits to other sectors of the 
economy are immense. As the marginal social benefits 
are so much in excess of marginal private benefits. 
government investment in these fields has. therefore. 
invariably ranked high in all development plans of 
countries of the region. 


The high share of investment in transport and 
communications among all economic sectors is a common 
feature of almost all current plans. Even in the group 
of countries (Ceylon, India, Pakistan and the Philip- 
pines) with the lowest proportions, it accounted for 
about one-fourth of the total public investment. In 
these countries. existing transport facilities meeting 
present needs appear to be relatively more adequate 
than in other countries where the existing transport 
means are either insufficient to meet present needs or 
future demand as a result of economic expansion, or 
require substantial rehabilitation. In six countries of 
the region (Burma, Cambodia, Iran, Nepal, Thailand 
and south Viet-Nam), the share of investment in transport 
and communications is 40-50 per cent (see table 4). 


Table 4 
ALLOCATION oF Pustic INVESTMENT BY ECONOMIC SECTORS 
(in percentage) 


4 Planned(P) : Industry 3 Transport 

Couniry Plan i Agricul- Electric : 
, ne Sean A) ie Pea BOven ee par’ Eee 
Burma 1952/53-1959/60 P 12 12 26 50 = 100 
A 16 Sl 19 34 — 100 
1952/53-1955/56 A 14 39 1S) 3] — 100 
1956/57-1959/60 P ah 28 ily 28 ae 100 
A 18 22 23 2) —— 100 
1961/62-1964/65 Pp 27 12 10 49 2G 00 
Cambodia 1960 — 1964 p 27 14 10° 43 6e 100 
Ceylon 1960 — 1968 iy 30 32 3 26 — 100 
China: Taiwan . 1957 — 1960 P 23% Bye 20 -= 100 
Fed. of Malaya . 1956 — 1960 P 33 Z 272 38 — 100 
1956 — 1960 A 30 2 31° 37 100 
1961 — 1965 1 37 2 274 34 -e 100 
India 1951/52-1955/56 P 42° 11 15s 32 as 100 
A 4]® i) igs SB) — 100 
1956/57-1960/61 B 23" 24 (lates 37 — 100 
A 21 Zo 12 39 — 100 
1961/62-1965/66 Rg 24 30 18 27 — 100 
Indonesia 1956 — 1960 P 32 26 16 26 -- 100 
1956 1958 A ZF 22 10 +] a 100 
Nepal 1956/57-1960/61 P 33 9 ll 4] 6 100 
Pakistan 1955/56-1959/60 E Hille 17 (We 25 — 100 
RP 39% 22 7d 22 — 100 
1960/61-1964/65 - 43> 17 16% 24 — 100 
Philippines FY . . 1957 — 1961 P 22 28 20° Ss) aaa 100 
BY > | "i960" = ~1962 P 31 24 17 28 = 100 
Singapore 1961 — 1964 P 10 38 294 23 — 100 
Thailand 1961 — 1966 P 42 8 3 47 _— 100 
Viet-Nam, south 1957 -— 1961 P 433 13 — 44" = 100 


Sources: National Development Plans as listed under sources of Table 1. As far as possible investment 
figures are used; in case where they are not referable, figures refer to development outlays. 


Notes: 


Figures do not always add up to 100 because of rounding off. 


* Generally agriculture includes agriculture, irrigation, forestry and fishery; in Cambodia, India, Indonesia, 
Nepal and Pakistan, it also includes community development. 


© Industry and mining include mining, manufacturing industry, 


separately given in the plans. 
© Trade only. 


and construction whenever it is 


4%ncluding small amount of water supply for industrial and other purposes. 


© Expenditures on public enterprises. 


£40 per cent of investment on Shihman reservoir multi-purpose project is allocated to irrigation and 
80 per cent to power; the estimate is based on the proportion of estimated future income which will 
be derived from irrigation and power respectively. 

£ Outlays on multi-purpose projects have been arbitrarily divided and added respectively to irrigation and 
power according to the proportion of investment allocation (excluding multi-purpose projects) to both 
sectors. The proportions are 57:43 and 56:44 respectively for the planned and _ actual figures in the 
First Five-Year Plan and 53:47 for the planned figures in the second Five-Year Plan. 

4 Mainly Rapti valley project. ee 

‘ Inyestment in multi-purpose project is arbitrarily divided and added to irrigation and power respectively 
according to the proportion of investment (other than multi-purpose projects) in irrigation and power. 
In the second Five-Year Plan, it was stated that, within the total allocation of the water and power 
development programme, about 35 per cent is exclusively for water development, | 30 per cent for 
investigation surveys and miscellaneous schemes. The last two segments have been divided and added 
to irrigation and power respectively according to the radio of 35:30. The same proportion has heen 
applied to the corresponding First Five-Year Plan figures. 

1 Including power. * Public works. 
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To some extent, the relatively high figures reflect the 
much larger share of public than private investment In 
this particular branch of physical infrastructure. 


The share of power development in total physical 
investment outlays of the government sector is relatively 
low in current plans. The Federation of Malaya ranks 
the highest, with 27 per cent, followed by Pakistan, 
the Philippines, south Viet-Nam and India with 16-20 
per cent, and Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon and Nepal, with 
10-15 per cent. 


The external economies argument behind _ the 
strategy of heavy investment in basic economic facilities 
presupposes that development in directly productive 
activities, especially in the manufacturing industry, has 
been hampered by the lack of transport facilities or 
power supply. While this appears to be true in some 
countries or some areas in a particular country, with 
private enterprise, an adequate market organization and 
sufficient final demand, the strategy may not work in 
areas where these elements of ability to invest are 
lacking. Under the latter conditions, excess investment 
in physical infrastructure may result in extensive idle 
capacity for at least some time before “the ability to 
invest” grows sufficiently. It may happen, for instance, 
that a highway is built before it is justified by the volume 
of traffic, so that it is little used and therefore left 
without adequate maintenance. Such idle capacity is 
clearly a waste of resources which could be devoted 
more productively to agriculture or industry. 


Thus in the Eight-Year Development Plan of Burma. 
heavy investment in electric power and transport and 
communications, amounting to 77 per cent of the total 
public investment in economic sectors, appeared to he 
excessive. It is reflected in the comparatively low rate 
of growth with a high rate of investment (high 
capital/output ratio), and the intensification of the 
foreign exchange scarcity.*! 


It is therefore not without reason that questions 
of the following kind were raised: “if we endow an 
under-developed country with a first-class highway 
network, with extensive hydroelectric and perhaps 
irrigation facilities, can we be certain that industrial 
and agricultural activity will expand in the wake of 
these improvements? Would it not be less risky and 
more economical first to make sure of such activity. 
even though it may have to be subsidized in view of 
the absence of adequate transportation and power. and 
then let the ensuring pressures determine the appropriate 
outlays for SOC (social overhead capital) and_ its 
location ?”?? 


However, this “pressures” approach also has its 
disadvantages. Physical infrastructure projects, such as 
roads, railways and hydroelectric power stations are 
generally large projects characterized by  bulkiness. 
Their construction requires a rather long time. If it 
has to wait until demand for their services has 
accumulated to the extent of exercising pressure, time 


21 oes ‘ : 
. Deen Ui Thet Tun, Burma's Experience in Economic 
Government Printing and Stationary, 


22 . > 7 . 
Bs AO. Hirshman, The Strategy of Economic Development, (Yale 
University Press, 1959) p,.93. 


Planning, 
Rangoon; pp.16, 23-24, 29. 
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may be lost and the time required to extend other 
needed assistance to directly productive fields prolonged. 
Such assistance, regardless of its form (subsidies, pro- 
tection, etc.) also amounts to a waste. Moreover, the 
response to public pressure of the authorities responsible 
for providing physical infrastructure tends to be weak 
and slow in under-developed countries. There are many 
examples of power plants, even of moderate capacity. 
which took a rather long time to complete, although 
the authorities concerned seemed not to mind much 
about the complaints of the public. 


Balanced development between physical infrastruc- 
ture and directly productive fields appears to be an 
inevitable conclusion. The actual implementation of 
this general principle depends, to a large extent, on a 
continuous and accurate assessment of the growth in 
both sectors, and on timely adjustments in the planning 
and implementation of the individual projects concerned. 
In this connexion, it is important that a projection of 
the future demand for transport services, power and 
other basic economic facilities should first be made on 
the basis of the projected or planned growth of the 
directly productive activities. 


As far as transport is concerned, the following 
findings of Professor Tinbergen are of particular interest: 
“as a rule of thumb, derived from past experience. 
investments in transport facilities are a fairly constant 
proportion of total investment in the economy, amounting 
to about 20-25 per cent. This applies to countries of 
differing structure and to periods of different “prime 
movers” of development: it applies to the era of railway 
construction as well as to the era of industrial 
development”.** Recently, the ECE secretariat found 
that, during 1954-56, the percentage of transport and 
communications in total gross fixed asset formation was 
fairly stable among Western European countries, with 
an average at about 18 per cent.*4 


According to Kuznets. the share of transport and 
communications services in the national product varied 
with the level of per capita income in a large number 
of countries of the world: during the postwar years, 
it amounted to 4.4 per cent in the low income countries. 
7.4 per cent in the medium income countries and 9.7 
per cent in the high income countries.2° Moreover, 
Professor Chenery has found, by cross-section regression 
analysis of data for some 50 countries, that the growth 
elasticity of transport and communications is 1.29. which 
is slightly smaller than that for all industry (1.36), 
substantially larger than that for other services (1.07). 
and far exceeds that for primary production (0.49). 
Based on this elasticity, the share of transport and 
communications in the national product should double 
when per capita income moves up from $100 to $1.000.26 


23 7, om Sebo a : : 
; Jan Tinbergen, The Design of Development, (International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development, 1958), p.3l and Annex V 4. 
24 « . . c : 
“A study of determinants of growth in Europe during the nine- 
teen-fitties”, op.cit. 
oe : ‘ 
Simon Kuznets, Six Lectures on Economic Growth, (The Johns 
Hopkins University, 1959), pp.43-47. 


2p “ : - 
2 H.B. Chenery, “Patterns of Industrial Growth” in 4merican 
Economic Review, September 1960, pp.634-635. 


While this general pattern of growth indicates the 
extent of the increase in the demand for transport and 
communication services together with the increase in 
income, it does not reveal how much investment in 
transport and communications would be required to 
provide the amount of service required. To answer 
the latter question, capital/output ratios in the various 
fields of transport and communications have to be known. 
Moreover, the general pattern of demand for transport 
and communication services indicates only the averace 
rate. The future demand for such services would deviate 
from the average in a particular country, on account 
of prevailing conditions in terms of the stage of 
development, the size of the country, its xeographical 
characteristics, the extent of urbanization. the commodity 
composition of the national product, and so on. “The 
estimates of future transport requirements will in any 
case have to be based primarily on a detailed study of 
future development potentials, the location of expected 
economic activties, probable sources of raw materials 
and anticipated destination of final products. This 
approach inevitably involves a careful stock-takine of 
present transport facilities and the actual traffic”.2? 


A similar approach can be used in planning the 
development of and investments in electric power and 
other basic economic facilities. 


AGRICULTURE vs. INDUSTRY: BALANCE OF 
PAYMENTS IMPLICATIONS 


In the early postwar years, many countries of the 
region were faced with food shortage problems and a 
need for the immediate rehabilitation of productive 
capacity, impaired by war damage and lack of replace- 
ment. The need for more food and foreign exchange 
to purchase new equipment from abroad led _ these 
countries first to rehabilitate and develop agricultural 
production, including cash crops. which offered greater 
possibilities for quick returns. On completion of the 
reconstruction programme, the inherent problem of 
vulnerability to external factors of primary exports, on 
which the economies of many countries rely heavily, 
re-emerged. The escape from this traditional weakness 
has invariably been sought in efforts to speed up the 
process of industrialization, particularly from the long- 
run point of view. These efforts are largely reflected 
in the patterns and changes that have been planned in 
the allocation of investment in the early plans following 
the reconstruction programmes. Thus, in these plans, 
Burma, Indonesia, and the Philippines, as well as 
mainland China, for different reasons, accorded priority 
to industry. Investment in this sector (manufacturing 
industry, mining and construction) was larger than that 
in agriculture (including forestry, fishery, irrigation and 
community development) (see table 4). However, in 
most other countries, agriculture still claimed pride of 
place. The relatively smaller proportion of industrial 
investment in the public sector in the first plans of 
countries such as India, the Federation of Malaya and 
Thailand, is somewhat deceptive, for in India. at that 
time, industry in the private sector was proportionately 
quite substantial, and in the Federation of Malaya and 


27Report of the sixth session of the Working Party on Economic 
Development and Planning”, United Nations, Economic Bulletin for 
Asia and the Far East, December 1960, p.54. 
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Thailand industrial development has, according to 


announced government policy, been left largely to private 
investment. 


The divergent trends indicated the renewed signi- 
ficance of the old argument of whether agriculture or 
industry should be given priority in planning for 
economic development, and this problem has grown 
increasingly acute in recent years. There were cases 
where countries, at first enthusiastic about establishing 
modern industries, discovered later that bottlenecks had 
been created because of the’ neglect of agricultural 
development. The reason for emphasizing industrializa- 
tion is that industrial development would absorb rural 
under-employed persons into those fields of production 
where higher productivity is possible without reducing 
total agricultural output. This argument has to he 
scrutinized carefully, particularly with respect to whether 
there exists substantial chronic underemployment or just 
seasonal under-employment. But in either case (the 
latter would be worse), rapid industrial development 
without an improvement in agricultural productivity 
would create obstacles to further development, owing to 
shortages of food and agricultural raw materials. For 
if the supply of food and raw materials remained stable 
while demand for them rose on account of industrial 
development, either prices and wages would increase, 
or the balance of payments position would deteriorate. 
In the food-exporting countries of the region, the 
deterioration of the balance of payments situation would 
reflect the slow growth, if not the decline, of the export- 
able surplus. In the raw materials exporting countries, 
it would mean both an increase in food imports as well 
as a slow growth or decline of the exportable surplus, 
which, in many cases, tends to be. aggravated by the 
trend of unfavourable terms of trade. In food-deficit 
but resource-diversified countries, such as China: main- 
land and India, it would mean a considerable expansion 
of food and/or raw material imports as well as a reduced 
or stagnant level of the exportable surplus of agricultural 
products. Table 5 shows that, in six countries of the 
region (Burma, Ceylon, India, Indonesia, south Korea 
and the Philippines), exports as a percentage of gross 
domestic product have decreased during the past decade, 
and only in three countries (China: Taiwan, Japan and 
Thailand) has it increased. 


Such a situation can, of course, be remedied if the 
newly developing industries can earn or save foreign 
exchange. This is the main reason why, in the industrial 
development programmes of most countries of the region, 
the importance of foreign exchange earning and saving 
has been particularly stressed. However, as the import- 
replacing industries also tend to generate further demand 
for imports of capital goods, raw materials and fuels, 
and as the export markets for manufacturing goods 
are highly competitive, balance of payment difficulties, 
once they emerge, would tend to become so persistent 
that the countries concerned could hardly escape the 
trap, except for those few which had a slow rate of 
growth and/or particularly favourable markets for their 
major exports, e.g. the Federation of Malaya and 
Thailand. Again, Table 5 shows that, during the last 
decade, inspite of restrictions, imports as a percentage 
of gross domestic product have increased in six countries 
of the region (Burma, Ceylon, China: Taiwan, India. 
Japan, and Thailand), and decreased only in three 
(Indonesia, south Korea and, the Philippines). 


Table 5 


Exports AND Imports AS PERCENTAGE OF Gross 
Domestic Propuct, 1950 anp 1959 


- Exports Imports 

pat 1950 1959 1950 1959 
Burma PANG| 19.4 13.8 19.3 
Ceylon 38.1 29.1 28.5 Soe 
China: Taiwan 10.0° 11.7 ISt6 ees: 
India See 4,8 58h 6.9” 
Indonesia eth 4.9 2 2.6 
Japan ep ) 8.8 10.3 
Korea, South 1.0° 0.8 5.8° 30 
Philippines 9.9 95 10.3 9.1 
Thailand 10.0 15.4 hile: 18.3 
Source: United Nations, Yearbook of National Account Statistics, 

and Yearbook of International Trade Statistics. 
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> As a precentage of net domestic product at factor cost. 
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Over-investment in industry or neglect of agricul- 
tural development has actually caused such strain 
(especially through the shortage of foreign exchange). 
that in several countries of the region the existence of 
a sizeable idle capacity has become rather serious. In 
the Philippines, “it is estimated that the average level 
of operation of existing industrial plants is only about 
50 per cent of rated capacity”.** It was estimated in 
the current plan that raising the operating capacity from 
02 per cent in 1957 to 70 per cent in 1960/61 would 
raise foreign exchange requirements for imports of raw 
materials from 55 to 73 per cent of merchandise imports 
in the corresponding years.” Again, in Pakistan. at 
the end of the fourth year of the first Five-Year Plan 
period, the rate of capacity utilization for some consumer 
goods industries, engineering and electric industries. 
making up about 25 per cent of the value added in 
large-scale industries, was on the average 50 per cent.°° 
Idle industrial capacity in India and China: Taiwan 
also appears to be substantial. In such circumstances, 
the question is whether fuller utilization of existing plants 
should not be given priority over installation of new 
industrial undertakings, or whether agriculture should 
not be allowed to catch up with industry. 


Recurrent deficiencies in the supply of agricultural 
products were not only due to limitations imposed on 
investment in agriculture, but also to the underestimation 
of possibilities in, and slow implementation of the task 
of increasing, the supply of agricultural commodities. 
The various cases of underfulfilment, either of the 
agricultural target as a whole or of specific commodities. 
may indicate inadequate appreciation of the importance 
of agricultural investment in the plan and implementa- 
tion. The agricultural sector, as at present organized 
in most countries of the region, offers great scope for 
the introduction of modern production techniques and 


ae ; ‘ ‘ Gar : 
National Economic Council, Philippines Three-Year Programme 


of Economic and Social Development (FY 1959/60-1961 /62), 
se Ie SVS) 


p.69. 


30 : : tet -* . 
Government of Pakistan, Planning Commission, First Five-Year 
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organizational improvements, such as the consolidation 
of small holdings. pooling of agricultural equipment, or 
better use of existing resources. The slow response of 
the cultivator in the backward rural society to modern 
technological and institutional changes required for an 
increase in productivity emphasizes particularly the need 
for early attention to agricultural development. This is 
especially so in those countries where in recent years 
agricultural development has been rather neglected. 
Kuznets found that “the under-developed countries are 
further behind the developed countries in product per 
worker in agriculture than they are in product per 
worker in the non-agricultural sectors”, and concluded 
that “an agricultural revolution— a marked rise in 
productivity per worker in agriculture —is a pre-condi- 
tion of the industrial revolution for any sizeable region 
in the world.”*! At present. several countries of the 
region are threatened by setbacks in the rate of economic 
growth, because of the lag in agricultural development, 
e.g. mainland China (although partly due to natural 
calamities), India and Pakistan (depending on foreign 
aid for financing food imports), Burma and the Philip- 
pines (through balance of payments difficulties), etc. 
These hard facts have forced many countries to raise 
the share of government investment in agriculture. 
Thus, in Burma, the share (including irrigation) was 
raised from 12 per cent in the Eight-Year Plan to 27 
per cent in the first and second Four-Year Plans. In 
India, while the second Plan increased considerably the 
share of investment in heavy industries, and thus 
aggravated the deficiencies in the supply of agricultural 
commodities during the second plan period, the share 
of government investment in community development as 
a means of increasing agricultural production was 
substantially raised in the third plan. In Pakistan, 
owing to the poor performance of agriculture under the 
first plan, government investment in agriculture (which 
is already high in the first plan) was slightly raised 
in the second plan. In the Philippines, the share of 
government investment in agriculture under total govern- 
ment investment in the economic sectors was increased 
from 22 per cent in the first Five-Year Plan to 31 per 
cent in the subsequent Three-Year Plan. The increase 
in the already relatively high share of agriculture in 
total investment under the second plans of China: Taiwan 
and the Federation of Malaya seems to indicate that, 
in the immediate future, sizeable investments in agricul- 
ture are still considered a favourable means of promoting 
economic growth. 


It should. however, not be misunderstood that 
industrialization in its broader sense would not be the 
basic solution to economic under-development of coun- 
tries of the region and that a balanced agricultural and 
industrial development would solve entirely the problem 
of foreign exchange shortage in a developing country. 
For the inelastic world demand for primary exports 
may be chronic and a break into the world market in 
manufactured goods formidable. While the developed 
countries should reconsider and liberalize their trade 
restrictions towards under-developed countries, the wide 
gap in the financing of development goods imports has 
still to be filled by foreign capital for many years to 
come. 


Plan: Preliminary Evaluation Report, September 1959, p.26. 
31 Op. cit., pp. 54, 59-60. 
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THE RATES OF INVESTMENT AND SAVING 


Most countries of the region have planned a rapid 
increase in the rate of investment to accelerate the rate 
of economic development. However, owing mainly to 
the low level of income and productivity, the proportion 
of total output which can be allocated for non-consump- 
tion or capital formation purposes is rather limited. 
Ten years ago, the rate of net domestic saving in India 
was only about 5 per cent, and in a decade it rose to 
only about 8 per cent of national income. In the last 
year of the third Five-Year Plan (1965/66) it is 
projected to increase to 11.5 per cent. which is still 
short of the planned investment rate in that year by 
2.5 per cent of the national income. This gap has to 
be financed by foreign saving. Similarly, Pakistan also 
has a low level of domestic saving, the rate of which 
is to be increased from 7.0 to 8.6 per cent under the 
second Five-Year Plan period. The achievement of the 
rate of investment at 15.4 per cent in the last year of 
the plan (1964/65) depends considerably on foreign 


FINANCIAL RESOURCES 


financing, at a rate of 6.8 per cent of the gross national 


product. In the export-oriented and/or plantation 
economies of Burma, Ceylon and the Federation of 
Malaya, the level of domestic saving is apparently higher 
than in India and Pakistan. In fact, these countries 
have often been, in good export years, net external 
lenders rather than borrowers. However, by aiming at 
a higher rate of investment in current plans, sizeable 
foreign borrowings have also been planned (see table 6). 
In most countries of the region, the fulfilment of the 
plan targets depends, to a large extent, on a satisfactory 
flow of savings, either domestic or foreign. In some 
countries, where the ability to invest is too low, the 
real obstacles are inadequate public administration and 
limited entrepreneurship rather than financial bottlenecks. 


In the development plans, governments are directly 
concerned with the financing of public invesiment pro- 
grammes. The major sources of such financing are 
government saving, government borrowing from the 
private sector, external assistance and deficit finance. 


Table 6 


PLANNED AND AcTUAL Gross INVESTMENT AND Gross SAVING AS PERCENTAGE 
oF Gross Domestic PropuctT 


Gross Investment 


Gross Domestic Saving Foreign Saving 


Planned ; 
Couniry or Period Racigehnior 
actual first year of 
h tod 
(1) (2) (3) ; ae | 
Burma P 1953/54-1959/60 19.9 
A 1953/54-1959/60 18.2 
P 1956/57-1959/60 21.9 
A 1956/57-1959/60 18.7 
P 1961 /62-1964/65 
Ceylon? P 1959 — 1968 13.9 
A 1950 — 1958 10.2 
China: Taiwan* . P 1957 — 1960 19.0 
A 1957" —' 1959 20.9 
A 1952 -— 1959 221 
Federation of Malaya® . Ie 1960 — 1965 15 
India* P 1950/51-1955/56 5.0 
A 1950/51-1955/56 5.0 
P 1955/56-1960/61 TG 
A 1955/56-1960/61 ee 
A 1950/51-1960/61 5.0 
P 1961/62-1965/66 11.0 
Indonesia A 1951 1955 9.8 
A 1956 — 1959 5D 
Japan P 1954 -— 1960 1553 
P 1956 — 1962 32.9 
P 1956/58-1971/72 30.2 
A 1950 — 1959 2/5 
Pakistan® P 1955/56-1959/60 
A 1955/56-1959/60 92 
P 1960/61-1964/65 11.8 
Philippines*® P 1956/57-1960/61 9.5 
nae P 1959/60-1961 /62 12.3 
A 1952 — 1959 6.1 
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End year Base year or End year Base year or End year 
of the first year of of the first year of of the 
period the period period the period period 

(5) (6) (7) (J=(Y—(6) (=()—(7) 

20.8 

16.8 19.8 153 -1.6 i125) 

20.8 

16.8 15: 15.3 5.0 UE) 

17.3 4.0 

230 13.9 Bile — 7 
11.9 14.4 10.5 —4.2 1.4 
18.1 

22 13a eZ 7.8 11.0 

22 16.1 Gy 6.0 11.0 
LA 15.8 IS —4.3 bali 
7.6 5.0 6.8 — 0.2 
73 pat) 7.0 —- 0.3 
10.7 7.0 9.7 0.3 1.0 
11.0 7.0 8—8.5 0.3 3-2.5 
11.0 5.0 8—8.5 — 3-2.5 
14.0 8.5 Us) 2D 25 
6.2 122 9.0 —2.4 —2.8 
4.2 5.8 6.5 ~0.3 ays 
18.0 

28.5 Bs 29.8 ee -1.3 
31.8 30.3 32.7 —(.1 —().9 

Stayt 28.4 36.2 —0.9 —].2 

9 3 

10.5 6.5 7.9 PreG 2.6 
15.4 7.0 8.6 4.8 6.8 
8.9 

12.9 

8.9 6.6 10.0 -0.5 -1.1 


Sources: National development plans as listed under sources of Table 1 and United Nations, Yearbooks of National Accounts Statistics. 


4 As percentage of national income. 
> Average for 1950-57. 
© As percentage of gross national product. 


4 An average of 5 per cent in the base year and 8 per cent in the end year. 
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GOVERNMENT SAVING 


Since eovernment investment has been used as a 
major instrument in speeding up development, public 
investment programmes have been important in shaping 
the savings decisions of governments. Government 
saving consists of surpluses on government current 
account, i.e. current revenue minus current expenditure, 
and surpluses of government enterprises and other 
agencies. The relative importance of these two sources 
depends largely on the importance of public enterprises 
in the economy. In mainland China, owing chiefly to 
the great expansion of public ownership and management 
in enterprises, government revenue more than doubled 
during the past decade. and amounted to about one-third 
of the net national product in 1958.5? In India, public 
enterprises are beginning to contribute an increasing 
amount of funds for development, which is expected to 
reach 7 per cent of total government investment require- 
ment in the third plan. In Burma, it is due mainly to 
its monopoly of the trade in rice (the major export 
commodity) that the Government has been able to 
achieve a high level of total government receipts, 
amounting to about 20 per cent of the gross national 
product in fairly good export years. In other countries 
of the region, public enterprises are less important and 
less revenue-yielding. In the field of public utilities, 
including transport and communications, and irrigation, 
the usual low yield is due mainly to the extraordinarily 
low selling prices as compared with operating costs. 
Economies and improvements in efficiency could and 
should, of course, be achieved, but without a proper 
pricing policy, they cannot be expected to contribute to 
the financing of a further expansion of productive 
capacity. It is perhaps high time that governments 
should consider whether cheap (or subsidized) public 
utility services should be used only as an instrument 
of social policy, or whether public enterprise should be 
used as an instrument of economic development.*® 


With the exception of mainland China and, to a 
much lesser extent, Burma, governments of most other 
countries acquire the bulk of their revenue from 
taxation. Among the plantation and _ export-oriented 
economies of the region, Ceylon and the Federation of 
Malaya were able to obtain a substantially higher 
proportion of government revenue to gross national 
product (24 and 17 per cent respectively in 1957) than 
other countries. The high level of government revenue 
in these countries is chiefly attributed to the large sector 
of foreign trade in the economy, which, together with 


82 United Nations, Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East, 1960, 
p.84. 


83 “Many of the enterprises set up within the productive fields in 
the future would be under various forms of public ownership. It is 
particularly important therefore that these public enterprises set them- 
selves the objective of earning adequate surpluses for further capital 
accumulation. Nothing would be more damaging to the whole con- 
cept of development through public enterprise than an attitude which 
regards these enterprises as mere instruments for lowering prices to 
consumers or raising wages to workers. In the context of a growing 
public sector such an attitude will act as a powerful brake on the 
pace of development,” Ceylon National Planning Council, The Ten- 
Year Plan, p.53. 
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higher average tax rates, has yielded larger revenues 
from custom duties than in many other countries. And 
neither Ceylon nor the Federation of Malaya considers 
financial resources a serious bottleneck in economic 
development. In India. Pakistan, the Philippines and 
Thailand. the level of government revenue was rather 
low when planned development was launched (in 1950 
it was about 10 per cent or less of the gross national 
product). and the need to increase government revenue 
has been keenly felt. In several countries of the region, 
development plans envisaged increases in government 
saving through new tax proposals. Thus, in India, the 
third Five-Year Plan assumes that government budgetary 
surplus from additional taxation (and measures to 
increase the surplus of government enterprises) will 
amount to 23 per cent of the total funds required under 
the public investment programme, as compared with 9 
per cent in the second Plan. Many other governments, 
such as that of Thailand, have also tried to improve 
their tax assessment and tax collection machinery. 


In spite of these efforts, the increase of government 
revenue has, in general, been far more sluggish than 
that of current expenditure. Available information 
shows that only in the Philippines was the rate of 
government saving in 1957-59 higher (by 1 per cent 
of the gross domestic product) than in 1950-52. In 
China: Taiwan, India and south Korea (dissaving) 
it remained unchanged, while in Burma and Ceylon, it 
actually fell.°* In most countries, the slow rise in 
government revenue has been due to the fact that the 
foreign trade sector. from which a very large part of 
the revenue is derived, has tended to grow at a slower 
pace than the gross national product. While the region’s 
major exports are primary products which in the long 
run. will encounter less elastic demand than output as 
a whole, imports are, in many countries, controlled in 
favour of capital goods and raw materials on which the 
tariff rates appear to be lower than the average. Also, as 
the tax system and collection machinery are deeply 
rooted in tradition, their reform cannot be expected to 
yield fruitful results in a short period of time. Thus 
it appears that. in many countries of the region, the 
marginal rate of government revenue in respect of 
national income increase has rarely been higher than the 
average rate. On the other hand, the marginal rate of 
the government's current expenditures seems to be higher 
than the marginal rate of revenue. This is particularly 
true in countries where the government has found it 
difficult to resist the expansion of administrative staff 
and increases in expenditure on social welfare. As far 
as the latter is concerned, the government, just as the 
individuals, has been, to no small extent, subjected to 
the “demonstration effects” of welfare states among the 
rich countries of the world. A redistributive fiscal policy 
tends to affect unfavourably the capacity to save of the 
government as well as the economy as a whole. During 
the past decade or so, general government saving 
accounted for a rather small share of total saving. (see 


table 7) 


°4 United Nations, World Economic Survey, 1960. 


Table 7 


LEVEL OF FOREIGN AND Domestic SAvinc® 
(percentage of gross domestic product)” 


Total Net domestic saving 


Country cn: te fondle mag 
gs Total saving 

Burma 1949/50-1958/59 13 -1 14 2 
Ceylon 1950 -— 1959 9 ‘a 9 2 
China: Taiwan 1953 — 1959 12 7 5 l 

India 1950/61-1957/58 8 1 7 | 
Indonesia 1950 -— 1959 3 l 2 

Korea, South 1953 — 1959 8 9 —| 4 
Philippines 1950 — 1959 4 2 2 tks 


Thailand 1952 — 1957 


ie) 


Source: United Nations, World Economic Survey, 1960. 


* Foreign saving is the deficit in the balance of goods and 
services, it does not include current transfers to or from 
the rest of the world. Net domestic saving is the sum of 
the surplus of current incomings over current outgoings in 
the current accounts of enterprises, households and _ private 
non-profit institutions. Transfers of the household and 
government sectors to or from the rest of the world are 
excluded from the income and expenditure accounts in 
estimating the saving of these sectors. 


» For Indonesia and the Philippines, the data are based on 
gross national product; for India, net national product at 
factor cost and net domestic capital formation. 


“Government corporations included in government sector. 


BoRROWING FROM THE PRIVATE SECTOR 


Many governments of the region have also borrowed 
from private sources to finance public investment 
programmes. Such domestic borrowing represents a 
transfer of private saving to the public sector. The 
scope of genuine domestic borrowing (as distinguished 
from borrowing from the central bank, or deficit finance) 
depends on the development of the securities market. 
the readiness of the public to hold government securities 
under existing terms, and the capacity of the government 
to borrow directly from private saving schemes. The 
governments of India, Pakistan and Thailand operate 
saving schemes. either through the Treasury or a 
Government Savings Bank. In India, life insurance is 
nationalized. The governments of Burma, Ceylon, the 
Federation of Malaya, India and Pakistan have direct 
access to the provident funds. All private savings 
attracted by these devices could be and have been used 
to finance government investment, either directly through 
the general budget, or indirectly through the purchase 
of government securities. The magnitude of such 
borrowing, however, varies greatly among countries. — It 
is perhaps the largest in India where, in the third 
Five-Year Plan, government borrowing from small 
savings and provident funds, etc. under the plan is to 
reach 11.5 per cent of the total investment requirement, 
and market loans, 10.7 per cent. On the other hand, 
in Burma, for instance, financing from similar sources 
has indeed been negligible. It appears that in most 
countries, governments have not been able to mobilize 
domestic private savings for the public sector at a rate 
commensurate with the rise in public investment. 
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Consequently, the widening gap left unfilled by govern- 
ment current surpluses and genuine domestic borrowing 
has to be filled either by an inflow of foreign capital 
or by borrowing from the central banks. 


EXTERNAL RESOURCES 


External financial resources are needed primarily to 
provide foreign exchange to finance the import com- 
ponents of the development programmes, but sometimes 
also for the supply of consumer goods. In the current 
plans, the foreign exchange requirements for financing 
development programmes (in some cases for public, and 
in others for both public and private sectors) are as 
high as one-half in Burma, around 40 per cent in 
Indonesia and the Philippines, one-third in Ceylon and 
Pakistan, and 30 per cent in China: Taiwan. The lowest 
is India, with a percentage of 19 in the third plan.*® 
Moreover, the long-term trend indicates that this percent- 
age will increase in most countries in the foreseeable 
future. Thus, Ceylon expected that the foreign exchange 
requirement share in its total investment programme 
will double within the next ten years. 


While external financial assistance tends to become 
more and more important in sustaining a satisfactory 
rate of investment and growth, it is extremely difficult 
to plan its availability and magnitude, for it does not 
depend on the development efforts of the recipient 
countries alone, but is generally also influenced by 
political factors. In fact, mainly for political reasons, 
foreign aid has covered a very large part of the public 
investment programmes in several countries of the region. 
For instance, in south Viet-Nam, in 1958 and 1959, 
it was three to four times as large as domestic financial 
resources. In Laos, all public investment and at least 
one-half of government current expenditure has been 
covered by resources from abroad. In south Korea, 
during 1953-59, while foreign saving amounted to 9 per 
cent of the gross domestic product, there was domestic 
dissaving of about 1 per cent. In China: Taiwan during 
1953-59, foreign saving, largely for financing government 
investment, accounted for 7 per cent of the gross domestic 
product as compared with 5 per cent from net domestic 
saving (see table 7). In other countries, external 
financial assistance was by far not so important, but 
still provided an increasing share of investment. Thus, 
in India while external financial assistance in the second 
plan was 17 per cent of the total public investment 
programme, the actual inflow amounted to 24 per cent, 

35 Foreign exchange requirement as a percentage of total develop- 
ment expenditure in the current plans of seven countries of the region 
is given below: 


Country Plan period Sector Percentage 
Burma 1961 /62-1964/65 public 49 
Ceylon 1954/55-1959/60 public 31 

1968 public & private 59 

China: Taiwan 1957 — 1960 public & private 29 
India 1961/62/1965-66 public & private 19 
Indonesia 1956 — 1960 public 38 
Pakistan 1960/61-1964/65 public & private oF 
Philippines 1957 - 1961 public 235) 
1960 -— 1962 public & private 42 


and in the third plan it is expected to increase to 29 
per cent. Pakistan, during 1954-58 had to rely for 
approximately 40 per cent of its public investment on 
external financial sources. The ratio was lower in the 
Philippines (25 per cent during 1950-57) and Thailand 
(15 per cent during 1952-57), but is expected to rise 
in Thailand under the new Six-Year Plan. In Tran also, 
the Government recently had to increase its reliance on 
external aid. As a general trend, it may be safely 
stated that the importance of external aid as a source 
of financing government investment has been increasing 
throughout the nineteen fifties, and the number of 
countries benefiting from it has expanded considerably. 


The bulk of external financial resources available 
to countries of the region has been in the form of public 
funds. They have been extended either bilaterally, 
through inter-governmental arrangements, or multilater- 
ally through international agencies, in the form of grants 
or loans. The various sources and forms of external 
public financial assistance present a very complicated 
and complex picture, the analysis of which calls for 
separate research. The general characteristics may, 
however, be summarily stated. Most of the long-term 
loans and grants have been extended chiefly for the 
purpose of building up pre-investment conditions (e.g. 
resources surveys, research, scientific and _ training 
institutions, surveys of industrial possibilities, etc.) and 
constructing physical infrastructure (e.g. transport and 
communications, power, irrigation, etc.). Such invest- 
ment, generally not attractive to private investors, is 
based upon long-run economic growth considerations. 


Secondly, bilateral external assistance is inevitably 
linked with political and other non-economic factors. 
Its efficiency in promoting economic development may 
not be proportional to the amount received by the 
recipient countries. Political and economic stability, the 
contents of the aid programme and the absorptive 
capacity of the country concerned appear to be the real 
determining factors in this regard. Thus, in Laos. over 
90 per cent of whose imports are financed by foreign 
assistance, the economy is still in a rather backward 
state. On the other hand, the rapid rate of growth 
achieved in recent years in China: Taiwan may indicate 
a possibility that an economic take-off can be achieved 
with the support and the economical use of external aid. 
If such a take-off can be maintained for a reasonably 
long period and matched by vigorous domestic efforts, 
it may, in due course, be transformed into self-sustained 
growth. 


It is difficult to appraise the utilization of bilateral 
external aid in countries of the region. However, some 
important problems may be mentioned in a general way. 
First, there is the problem of integrating bilateral 
external-aid-supported projects with national development 
plans. It seems that aid-giving countries prefer to tie 
their aid to certain specific projects which are con- 
spicuous, but may not claim priority in the national 
development programmes. However, it may be argued 
that this practice does not necessarily result in rigidity, 
for the domestic resources so released can be used for 
other purposes; yet in reality, the mobility of real 
resources in under-developed countries is generally low, 
and the shift of resources cannot be perfectly achieved. 
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Also, since external aid has to be negotiated on a year- 
by-year basis, it is very difficult to integrate it in a four 
or five year plan with any reasonable assurance as to its 


continuation and magnitude. 


Secondly, bilateral external assistance is sometimes 
tied to specific commodities, such as food, other con- 
sumer goods, raw materials or capital goods, to be 
supplied by the aid-giving countries. There have been 
complaints that, while food and some consumer goods 
are generally supplied free or at low prices, thus adversely 
affecting the production of such commodities in the 
recipient countries or exports of similar products from 
other under-developed countries, capital goods are 
generally supplied on credit at more than market prices. 
In an extreme way it may be said that bilateral external 
aid seems to dictate, at least to some extent, the pattern 
of development in the recipient countries. Nevertheless, 
if surpluses in some food and raw materials of agricul- 
tural origin in developed countries, especially the United 
States, are a hard fact in the world economy today 
which has to be taken into account, wiser ways of 
utilizing these commodities as aid in the development 
of under-developed countries have to be sought.*® In 
this connexion, however, the incentive to increase 
agricultural production and to improve agricultural 
productivity in the recipient countries should not be 
impaired. In so far as certain types of commodity aid 
adversely affect the exports of third countries, there is 
much to be said in favour of aid negotiations on a 
regional basis. 


Another complaint is that there is lack of co- 
ordination or synchronization in complementary external- 
aid-supported projects. For instance, in Laos, it has 
been reported that, although the project for a modern 
telephone exchange system in Vientiane has _ been 
compieted and all the necessary equipment provided by 
one aid-giving country, the system cannot be put into 
operation because of lack of wires which are to be 
provided by another aid-giving country. 


Recently, there have been several encouraging 
developments which may go a long way to overcome 
some of the difficulties mentioned above. First. the 
President of the United States has proposed to the 
Congress a longer term (five-year) programme of 
foreign aid which, if passed, would enable the United 
States Government to extend aid to foreign countries 
under a five-year lump sum appropriation, through 
periodical borrowings from the Treasury, instead of 
annual congressional appropriations. This new arrange- 
ment would certainly help the recipient countries to 
integrate more closely aid programmes with national 
plans. Secondly, the group action taken by aid-giving 
countries and the International Bank of Reconstruction 
and Development in connexion with aid to India and 
Pakistan and the measures adopted at the Conference of 
Development Assistance Group of several aid-giving 
countries will tend to achieve better co-ordination of 
aid themselves, 


°° Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, 
Development through Food, A Strategy for Surplus Utilization (Rome, 
1961). 


External aid cannot be regarded as a permanent 
feature of the development of under-developed countries 
Sooner or later, their exports have to be increased te 
such an extent as to permit them to pay their debts 
and in this connexion the developed countries have to 
reconsider their trade policies towards under-developed 
countries and accept more exports from them. This is 
particularly important, for external aid jis gradually 
tending to shift from grants to loans,37 and in the final 
analysis, it is the increased capacity to pay, and increased 
trade, not aid, which is the basis of self-sustained 
growth. 


FINANCING PRIVATE INVESTMENT 


The uses and availability of financial resources are 
interrelated between the public and private sectors. As 
noted earlier, while the government makes use of private 
savings through borrowing in the security market, small 
savings schemes, provident funds, nationalized life 
insurance, etc., it also lends its own savings to private 
business through government or semi-government “deve- 
lopment banks”, or directly through the Treasury. A 
part of the external assistance received by the government 
is also channelled to the private sector through various 
financial institutions. Meanwhile, the way in which the 
government shapes its own savings by means of revenue 
and expenditures policies also has a significant effect 
on the formation of corporate and personal saving. 


A substantial portion of capital formation in the 
private sector is housing, which is almost entirely self- 
financed within that sector. In large-scale industries (as 
in India and Japan) and plantations (as in Ceylon and 
the Federation of Malaya), self-financing by ploughing 
back a part of profits is also important. In mapping 
out the financing programme of the private sector, 
planners should first project the investments needed and 
then the extent of self-financing in the private sector. 
Meanwhile, from private saving that part which is to be 
available to the public sector should be deducted. The 
residue represents that part of the financing which has 
to be provided by the private sector, by the government, 
or from foreign saving. 


The government may influence the availability of 
and terms on which credit is extended by private 
financial institutions, particularly commercial banks, 
through the conventional monetary policy of the central 
bank plus newly developed devices, such as loan risk 
insurance. However, in most countries of the region, 
conventional monetary policy is not very helpful, for the 
first need is to establish or improve the financial institu- 
tions and the capital market needed to finance productive 
activities, rather than to regulate the supply of money, 
as in the economically advanced countries. For instance, 
in the second Five-Year Plan of Pakistan, equity capital 
to be raised on the stock exchange is expected to be 
only 5 per cent of the total financing of the private 
sector, and loans from commercial banks only 8 per 
cent. The instrument which the government can use 
directly to induce the private sector to fulfil its 


2! The sluive of loans (net) in total public economic assistance to 
underdeveloped countries is Asia (with the notable exclusion of main- 
land China) had increased from 7.7 per cent in 1953/54-1955/56 to 
27.1 per cent in 1956/57-1958/59. United Nations, International 
Economic Assistance to the Less Developed Countries, 1961, (Sales 
No: 61.11.B.2.), p.44, Table 25. 
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investment target is the credit supplied by itself and 
by “development banks”. These banks generally not 
only raise funds from the government but also from 
commercial banks and other private sources. The 
importance of these functions and operations of the 


development banks in the region should call for separate 
study.** 


The government can also encourage foreign private 
loans and investment by liberating the appropriate laws 
and regulations. In fact, unlike in the early post-war 
years, countries of the region now take a more liberal 
view of foreign private investment. In many countries, 
foreign investment laws and regulations have been 
revised and made more attractive to foreign investors, 
and repatriation of capital and remittances of profits 
and dividends has been made easier as in the Federation 
of Malaya and Thailand. Industrial policies are stated 
more clearly, and a wide range of industries is now 
open to foreign investors, sometimes without specifying 
rigid proportion of domestic capital participation and 
with equal rights and privileges as enjoyed by national 
investors (e.g. Thailand®®). Special agencies are being 
set up to centralize and facilitate the handling of 
applications by foreign investors. 


DEFICIT FINANCING 


After assessing the availability of savings in the 
government, private and foreign sectors, by taking into 
consideration changes in fiscal, monetary and other 
policies concerned, the rate of saving should be compared 
with the planned rate of investment. The gap in saving, 
if any, may have to be filled by deficit financing, 
provided such action can mobilize real resources without 
causing undue price inflation or balance of payments 
difficulties. Otherwise, the planned investment rate may 
have to be revised downward. As deficit financing is 
designed chiefly for financing the public investment 
programme, the necessary adjustment on the investment 
side, if made, has to be at the cost of the government 
investment programme. If the latter is rigidly imple- 
mented, controls may have to be imposed on private 
consumption and investment; such controls, however, 
can be considered chiefly as a short-term remedy. 


The safety limit of deficit financing is therefore 
determined by a host of interrelated factors so that it is 
almost impossible to estimate such a limit accurately. 
However, given certain conditions, it may be indicated 
roughly by changes in some key factors in relation to 
money supply. The method used in the second Five- 
Year Plan of Pakistan may serve as an example. The 
plan pointed out that the increase in money supply 
which is consistent with price stability depends on (7) 
an increase in national output, (i) an increase in the 
monetization of the non-monetized sector, and (iit) an 
increased demand for cash balance by individuals and 
firms. The safety limit of the increase in the money 
supply thus estimated applies to the whole economy; 
the government’s non-inflationary deficit financing has 
to be arrived at by subtracting from the total the likely 
monetary expansion in the private sector. The plan 


38 See William Diamond, Development Banks (The Johns Hopkins, 
Baltimore, 1957); Shirley Boskey, Problems and Practices of Develop- 
ment Banks (Johns Hopkins, 1959). 

39 Board of Investment, Brief Information Concerning Investment 
in Thailand, 1959. 


legitimately warned that the tolerable limit so re 
should be considered as flexible, and the nee cs 
liquidity should be assessed from time to bs in we 
light of current inflationary or deflationary tendencies. 


The idea of mobilizing unutilized and underutilized 
resources, and bringing out the growth potentials has 
been the major driving force underlying the use of 
deficit financing in the earlier development plans. 
However, the actual use of deficit financing has to be 
justified by the prevailing monetary situation. In India, 
for example, deficit financing practised towards the close 
of the first Five-Year Plan period was undoubtedly 
warranted by the deflationary tendencies prevailing at 
that time, and had beneficial effects by bolstering 
effective demand. The second plan, which is more 
ambitious, and places greater stress on investment in 
heavy industries, contributed substantially to the large 
budgetary deficits, which resulted in both heavy balance 
of payments deficits and rise in prices. In view of 
this situation and the reduced level of foreign exchange 
reserves, the third plan proposes to limit deficit financing 
to the minimum warranted by the genuine monetary 
needs of the economy; moreover, the amount of deficit 
financing that can be undertaken has to be judged from 
year to year in the light of emerging economic trends. 
The oscillation from optimism to pessimism towards the 
active role of deficit financing can also be sensed in 
other plans, such as the second Four-Year Plan of Burma 
and the reported revision of the second Five-Year Plan 
of Pakistan. Planners are paying increasing attention 
to the more fundamental and inevitable task of 
augmenting government saving through economizing in 
non-development expenditure and by tax reforms (with 
the least adverse effects on private saving and 
invesiment). 


APPRAISAL OF ACHIEVEMENTS 


QUALIFICATIONS 


An appraisal of achievements under the development 
plans, based on a mere comparison of planned targets 
with actual results, is subject to several qualifications. 
First, it depends on the amount of optimism or pessimism 
with which the plan was drawn up. Underfulfilment of 
the targets of an ambitious plan may bring better results 
than overfulfiiment of the targets of a modest plan.*! 


Secondly, the status of the plan also counts. If the 
plan has not been approved by the excutive head and 
the legislative body, the implementing agencies may not 
have to act according to the plan. In this case, a 
comparison of the planned targets and actual results 
appears rather academic. The Philippine plans may 
serve as an example in this regard. Moreover, in some 
other cases, general political conditions have not been 
conducive to the implementation of the plan. In 
Indonesia, for example, because of the Government’s 
preoccupation with the maintenance of political stability 
and security, the first Five-Year Plan was reduced to 
sheer administrative exercises. It would not be of much 
4° Government of Pakistan, Second Five-Year Plan, pp.61-62. 
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The different ways of fixing the plan targets in countries of the 
region has already been illustrated in section II on “scope and 
objectives”. 
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sense to compare the targets of a totally inoperative 
plan with ial actually happened. Judging from the 
status of the plan, perhaps only China: mainland, India 
and Japan, and to some lesser extent, Burma and 
Pakistan, can serve as good cases for an appraisal of 


achievements. 


Thirdly, failure to achieve the plan targets may be 
due to factors that could not be predicted by the 
planners and outside the control of the developing 
countries, such as weather, changes in the world demand 
for the country’s exports, and availability of external 
assistance. Thus it was more the result of good weather 
and the consequent bumper crops than of “planned 
efforts” that the income target in India’s first Five-Year 
Plan was over-fulfilled, and it was mainly due to the 
sharp fall in the world rice price and the consequent 
shortage of foreign exchange earnings that the targets 
of Burma’s Eight-Year Plan became unattainable. 
Incidentally, fluctuations in world demand for primary 
exports make planning and appraisal of achievements in 
the export-oriented economies especially difficult, parti- 
cularly during the short run. 


Fourthly, there is the usual complaint of poor 
quality and unavailability of statistics. A statistical 
error of say 5 per cent in either direction in the estimates 
of national income and its components is quite common, 
and under-estimation or over-estimation differs among 
countries. A 6 per cent annual increase in the national 
income in country A if it is consistantly over-estimated 
may be just as good as a 3 per cent increase in 
country B if it is consistantly under-estimated. Thus 
a comprehensive comparison in terms of national income 
and its components would not be as accurate as a less 
comprehensive but partial comparison in terms of output 
of key commodities. 


CountTrRY ACHIEVEMENTS 


In spite of the above qualifications, planned and 
actual rates of increase in national and per capita 
income are shown side by side in table 8 for the same 
periods, as far as possible. Such a comparison, which 
may serve as a starting point for an appraisal of 
achievements, should still be interpretated with caution. 
Among countries of the region, Japan has the distinction 
of consistently over-fulfilling its planned income targets. 
Its high rate of growth of 8.3 per cent per annum during 
the past decade compares favourably even with those for 
other developed countries. It exceeded substantially 
both the 4.5 per cent envisaged in the Economic Self- 
support Five-Year Plan (1953/54-1959/60) and the 6.5 
per cent contemplated during the Long-Range Economic 
Plan period (1955/56-1961/62). The high rate of 
growth in Japan has been attributed chiefly to the 
relatively high stage of industrialization reached even 
before the war, the high rate of saving and capital 
formation, and a remarkable improvement in produc- 
tivity, through technological improvements and shift of 
workers from agriculture to manufacturing industries 
and within manufacturing from small-scale to medium- 
and large-scale industries. Such improvements in pro- 
ductivity, of course, cannot be expected to continue 
forever, and the New Long-Range Economic Plan 
projected a lower annual rate of 7.2 per cent, so as to 
double the present national income by 1970/71. 
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Table 8 


PLANNED AND AcTuAL RATE oF INCREASE IN NATIONAL 


AND PER Capita INCOME® 


Planned® Actual 
Country 
Period National Per capita Per capita National 7 
income income income income Period? 
BUR cp bene ssw 5 be 
urma 1952/53-1959/60 7.4 6.2 ae se 1952/53-1959/60 
1961/62-1964/65 5.9 3.6 ; ee ea 
Cambodia a 
- he 4.04 19 - 9 
1959 — 1964 5.0 2.0 A a 
Ceylon ... 
=. 1.0 35 1950 — 
1959 — 1968 5.9 29 ; Gol 
China: 
Mainland® L953" = 1957 8.9 1953 = 1957 
1.8 1950) == 1957 
Taiwan 1957 — 1960 7.4 Su 3.0 6.4 195 7a — 959 
4.3 7.8 1951 = 1959 
Fed. of Malaya 1960 — 1965 4.1 0.8 
ht ee 1951/52-1955/56 ZA 0.9 1.6 3.4 1951/52-1955/56 
1956/57-1960/61 4.6 0) 1.5 So), 1956/57-1960/61 
1.6 3.6 1950/51-1960/61 
1961/62-1965/66 6.0 3.8 
Indonesia . . . . 1956 -— 1960 3.0 Wee} —0.6 DA 1956 -— 1959 
1.6 3.6 IPB ee SIS By 
1961 -— 1969 Sef 14 
Bans, does esi 1955/56-1961/62 6.0 3:4 
1962/63-1966/67 6.0 3.5 
Wares) ee ss ls 1953/54-1959/60 45 Su. 6.7 7.8 1953/54-1959/60 
1955/56-1961/62 6.5 Sy 8.2 9.2 1955/56-1959/60 
1961/62-1970/71 Wise 6.3 Fel 8.3 1950/51-1959/60 
Pakistan 1955/56-1959/60 2.8 1-4, 0.2 Zell 1955/56-1959/60 
—0.2 2.0 1950/51-1959/60 
1960/61-1964/65 SIV 1.8 
Philippines 1956/57-1960/61 6.0 1.8* 5.0 1956 — 1959 
2.6 5.8 1950 -— 1959 
1959/60-1961/62 oe!) 2.8 
Thailand ... =. 1.8 4.7 195 1g 1959 
1961 — 1966 6.0 3.0 


Sources: Planned figures are from Table 1; actual figures are calculated from United Nations, 


Statistical Yearbooks, Yearbooks of National Accounts Statistics and Demographic Yearbook 
1960. 


@ Compound rate of increase of national and per capita income at constant prices. 

> Gross domestic product for Burma and Cambodia, and gross national product for Federation 
of Malaya, Japan, Philippines and Thailand. (See Table 1). 

© For the estimation of the actual rates of growth during plan periods, the year preceding 
the plan is taken as base for computation. 

4 Gross domestic product at factor cost. 


a figures are calculated from national income indices published in Ten Great Years by 
ta Statistical Bureau of the People’s Republic of China, Peking 1960. The concept 
of national income refers to material production only, and excludes economic activities not 
contributing directly to material production such as public. administration and defence 
and personal and professional services. See Economic Survey for Asia and the Far East, 
1960, p.56, footnote b of table 17. 


£'The rate of population growth is estimated from the census figures of 1948 and 1960. 
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Table 9 


ANNUAL RATE OF INCREASE IN AGRICULTURAL AND 
InpustriAL Propuction, 1952-1959* 


Country Agriculture? Industry 
ECAFE Region® PR to) (A0) 12:3 
Burma 1S (Gley) 
Ceylon ASA Gi) 0.2 
China: 
Mainland® 15 18.0 
Teen poo eo ue eG eee ey meee Peed) 11.6 
Federation of Malaya . 3.0 (4.3) 
India 2.8: (2.8) 5.6 
Indonesia Dey {keh 
Iran . 4.1 (3.7) 
jee SG eB ee 8 ee ee) 14.2 
Korea, South 4.2 (4.4) 16.3° 
Pakistan 1.0 (1.4) Was: 
Philippines: amen Lael ete es | oy BOL, C270) WS 
Thailand 3,5 142.8) 
Source: United Nations Food and Agriculture Organization, Pro- 


duction Yearbook, 1960; United Nations, Economic Survey 
of Asia and the Far East, 1960; and for China: Mainland 
figures, the State Statistical Bureau of the People’s Republic 
of China, Ten Great Years, Peking, 1960. 

* Based on indices of production at compound rate of increase. 

» Figures in paranthesis refer to food only. 

“Excluding mainland China and Iran. 

S95 2-195 75 

© 1954-1959, 


The major factor in the remarkable growth of 
Japan’s industrial production has been the channelling 
of investment towards the modernization of the industrial 
structure and technical innovations. The process of 
integration and modernization in one industry induced, 
in some sort of a chain reaction, similar activity in 
another; meanwhile, industries spread to higher stages 
of processing and production of new products. Develop- 
ment within the industrial sector was led by the 
machinery industry, which, since 1955, has accounted 
for 50 per cent of the increase in industrial production. 
Its scope has also been extended more and more to 
automobiles and other consumer durables and appliances, 
and its characteristics shifted from the production of 
specific items to mass production. The leading sector 
role played by the machine industry is reflected in the 
use of a wider range of products of other industries. 
such as iron and _ steel, non-ferrous metals, plastics, 
rubber products, paints, etc. On the demand side. 
increased personal consumption and exports were respon- 
sible for the fact that overall production of manufactures 
rose beyond all expectations. Exports to all markets of 
the world increased and a marked increase took place 
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in exports to high income countries in general and to 
the United States in particular. As a result of higher 
levels of income and lower prices, there has been a 
notable shift in personal consumption towards durable 
consumer goods and services— another major factor 
influencing production and investment activities. 


Agricultural production, rising since 1955 on the 
average of 3-4 per cent annually (see table 9), was 
favoured by good weather conditions and by government 
price support. Rice production has recorded bumper 
crops for five consecutive years since 1956, and in 
1959/60 it already exceeded the 1962 target by 10 per 
cent. Similarly, output of wheat and barley and, in 
particular, livestock products and fruits, overfulfilled plan 
targets, partly in response to the shift in demand for 
these products on account of rising income levels. 


Mainland China's net material product during 
1950-57 grew at a very high rate of about 12 per cent. 
But over the five-year period of the First Plan, 1953-57, 
when rehabilitation had been largely completed, the 
annual rate of growth was about 9 per cent. The 
increase in industrial production was particularly sub- 
stantial with output of producer goods expanded at a 
higher rate than that of consumer goods. Within the 
producer goods sector, the expansion was generally 
greater in engineering and chemical industries. The 
spread between the planned rate of expansion in these 
two sectors became narrowed in the second plan period 
as compared with the first plan period. Expansion in 
the production of consumer goods in the second plan 
period was somewhat lower than originally planned, and 
reportedly was influenced by the poor performance of 
agriculture, particularly during 1960.47 


Agricultural output under the first Five-Year Plan 
appeared to show satisfactory growth, but was lower 
than expected. While the targets for foodgrains and 
cotton were achieved, those for other agricultural raw 
materials were somewhat underfulfilled as a result of 
poor weather conditions, but more so because of lower 
yields per acre. Under the second Five-Year Plan, 
bumper harvests in 1958 for all major food and cash 
crops were reported. In 1959, the plan was reported 
overfulfilled. However, in spite of the reported rapid 
increase in agricultural production, considerable pressure 
on the supply of consumer goods and industrial raw 
materials of agricultural origin was almost an annual 
feature. In 1960, serious shortages of grains and raw 
materials, reportedly due to natural disasters, but also 
because of mismanagement of the communes, emerged, 
so that the agricultural target for the year and that for 
the remaining plan period had to be revised downwards 
drastically, calling for large imports of food and raw 
cotton in 1961. Also, a very significant narrowing of 
the margin between the rates of growth planned for 
industry and agriculture was envisaged. 


sits -' a ’ : ; ; 

As a result of insufficient increases in the supply of agricultural 
raw materials, consumer goods industries were reported not to be 
able to fulfil the production plan. 


In China: Taiwan, the national income increased at 
an annual rate of about 6.4 per cent as compared with 
the target of 7.4 per cent in the second Four-Year Plan 
(1956-60). This high rate of growth was attributed 
chiefly to the high rate of investment*® supported by 
external aid, but the rather balanced development 
between agriculture and industry, and particularly the 
increase in agricultural productivity, was no small 
contribution. Agricultural production targets in the first 
Four-Year Plan (1953-56) were almost fulfilled. with 
however sizable underfulfilment of production targets 
for rice and tea. The shortfall in the agricultural 
production target as a whole was largely accounted for 
by the fact that lower acreages were planted than 
originally planned. Satisfactory progress was made, 
however, in raising yields through co-ordinated program- 
mes of irrigation and drainage development, extended 
use of fertilizers and improved cultivation methods, all of 
which were pursued during the second Four-Year Plan 
period. But again under the second plan production 
of rice, sugar and tea fell short of the target by 8, 10, 
and 15 per cent respectively, owing to typhoon damage 


in 1959 and 1960. 


The contribution of the secondary industry sector 
(mining, manufacturing, electricity and construction) 
has increased more rapidly than that of agriculture, and 
its share in the net domestic product has risen from 25 
per cent to 28 per cent within the past decade (1951-60). 
with a consequent fall in the share for agriculture from 
34 per cent to 29 per cent. Thus, now on completion 
of the two Four-Year Plans, the net value added of the 
two sectors is about equal. The mutual support of 
agricultural and industrial production can be seen from 
the increasing inter-sectoral demand and supply. While 
industrial production more than trebled during the past 
decade. the use of agricultural requisites of domestic 
industrial origin (mainly fertilizers) quadrupled. Mean- 
while, agricultural production rose by 70 per cent, and 
the use of industrial material of domestic agricultural 
origin by 30 per cent. Moreover, as a result of rather 
rapid industrialization, the share of industrial products 
in total exports expanded from 4 per cent in 1952 to 
30 per cent in 1960, and imports of consumer goods 
declined from $80 million to $65 million during the 
same period.** 


In India,*® during the first Five-Year Plan, owing 
largely to the progress recorded by agricultural produc- 
tion, the national income increased by 18 per cent as 
against a target of 12 per cent. During the second 
Five-Year Plan, on the other hand, the increase in 
national income was 20 per cent as against the target 
of 25 per cent. Over the past decade, the increase in 
national income has been 42 per cent, but as a result 
of the increase in population, the increase in income 
per capita has been only 16 per cent. The rates of 


431n terms of investment expenditure, the implementation of the 
first Four-Year Plan was 13 per cent below the planned goal. (In- 
formation supplied by the Replies to ECAFE’s Questionnaires by the 
Government of the Republic of China). 

44 Replies to ECAFE secretariat’s questionnaires by the Government 
of the Republic of China. 


45 See Third Five-Year Plan, prepared by the Planning Commis- 
sion of the Government of India. 
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investment and domestic saving under both plans more 
or less reached the targets — except for the saving rate 
in the last year of the second plan, which is notably 
below the target (see table 6). 


_ The over-fulfilment of the income target under the 
first Five-Year Plan and the under-fulfilment under the 
second are reflected in the difference in capital/output 
ratio. As noted earlier, in the case of the first plan, 
bumper crops had greatly improved the capital/output 
ratio. In the second plan, however, India was not so 
lucky with the weather. While output of foodgrains at 
the end of the first Five-Year Plan was almost 7 per 
cent more than the plan targets, at the end of the 
second plan it fell short of the plan schedule by about 
7 per cent. Except for jute and tea, the actual output 
of other commercial crops was also below the second 
plan targets. In addition to the unfavourable weather, 
accounting for the shortfall in agricultural output, 
irrigation schemes lagged behind schedule, and existing 
irrigation facilities could not be fully utilized owing to 
delays in the construction of channels, etc. 


As far as industrial production is concerned, while 
the first plan stressed fuller utilization of the existing 
capacity, the second plan placed special emphasis on the 
development of basic and heavy industries, particularly 
the iron and steel and machine-building industries. 
Government investment in the industry sector also 
increased more than 11 times, and the industrial pro- 
duction index (of both the public and the private sectors) 
rose from 139 in 1955/56 to 194 in 1960/61, with 
1950/51 as 100. The increase in the production of 
producer goods, e.g. iron and steel, machinery and heavy 
chemicals, far exceeded the average. However, in com- 
parison with the plan targets, shortfalls occurred in the 
production of iron and steel, aluminium, industrial 
machinery, cement, nitrogenous fertilizers, whereas in 
the consumer goods industries, under-fulfilment of plan 
targets took place in the textile industries, sugar, paper 
and paperboard, and rubber manufactures. ‘he failure 
to meet the goal under the second plan in full appears 
to highlight the stresses and strains imposed by the 
rapid industrialization of an economy, especially in the 
private sector, which, owing to lack of many basic 
industrial raw materials and, to some extent also, of 
technical skill, has been compelled to depend on external 
sources whose availability could not be fully secured on 
account of foreign exchange shortages. The gestation 
period of many projects appeared, on the average, longer 
than anticipated, particularly in the case of heavy 
industries. However, it can be stated that some basic 
conditions, including institutional changes, required for 
growth were now broadly established, especially during 
the second plan period, and a higher rate of accelerated 
erowth may be expected in the foreseeable future. 


The rate and pattern of growth in the Philippines 
are rather similar to those in China: Taiwan, although 
the annual growth rates of national product were lower 
than that of Taiwan both in the plans and in per- 
As Taiwan, the annual increase in 


formance. in 


agricultural production was a little higher than 3 per 
cent during 1952-59, and that of industrial production 
a little higher than 11 per cent (see table 9). The 
‘nvestment rate in the Philippines (9 per cent of the 
gross domestic product in 1959) was, however, much 
lower than that in Taiwan (25 per cent in 1959), 
probably owing largely to statistical underestimation of 


capital formation. 


In Burma and Pakistan, however, actual performance 
fell far behind the planned income targets. Ceylon joins 
Pakistan in a very poor performance in the rate of 
increase in per capita income (one per cent per annum). 
The Federation of Malaya has planned a low rate of 
erowth for the coming five years, in spite of its abundant 
financial resources. Ceylon’s Six-Year Investment Pro- 
gramme and the Federation of Malaya’s first Five-Year 
Plan do not contain aggregate targets, and have never 
been seriously put into operation. 


In Pakistan,‘® the shortfall in the implementation 
of the First Plan was due to several factors. First, 
there was the failure in the key sector of agriculture, 
partly on account of unfavourable weather. The increase 
in output of foodgrains, expected to be 9 per cent during 
the first Five-Year Plan, turned out to be almost 
negligible. The failure to increase food production 
resulted in heavy imports of foodgrains valued at Rs 700 
million, as compared with Rs 410 million provided in 
the plan. Tea and tobacco fell by 30 and 20 per cent 
respectively over the base year. Cotton, jute and sugar, 
although rising respectively by 2, 5 and 30 per cent 
over the base period, remained well below planned 
targets. 


Secondly, the deterioration in the terms of trade 
reduced foreign exchange earnings. Foreign exchange 
earnings from exports fell short of plan projections by 
about Rs 946 million, because both the volume and 
prices of the country’s chief primary exports declined 
sharply during the plan period. Imports, on the other 
hand, were about Rs 2,165 million less than expected, 
and because of the sharp increase in import prices, the 
shortfall in real terms was substantially larger. Cutbacks 
were particularly severe in imports of development goods 
and allocations to the private sector; serious shortages 
of imported raw materials and consumer goods, and 
under-utilization of industrial capacity were experienced. 
Arrivals of project and commodity aid (excluding food) 
were about Rs 823 million less than expected, owine 
largely to procedural and administrative delays in 
commitments and the utilization of foreign aid. 


Thirdly, owing chiefly to an unexpectedly large 
increase in non-development expenditures, the financial 
resources available for development purposes in the 
public sector during the plan period fell short of 
expectations. The total non-development expenditure of 
the Government exceeded its revenue receipts by Rs 280 
million, against a surplus of Rs 1,000 million contem- 
plated in the plan, although in the last two years public 
savings were positive. A considerable rise in prices took 
place. This, together with the rise in import prices, 


46 + f : . 
Z ’ See Government of Pakistan, Planning, Commission, The Second 
Five-Year Plan (1960-65), pp.1-3. 
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upset the cost calculations included in the plan and 
reduced the purchasing power of the available financial 
means. Moreover, deficient advance planning, shortages 
of key personnel, equipment and materials, ineffective 
co-ordination between government agencies and failure 
to observe the discipline of the plan made it necessary 
for many projects to be completed over a longer period 
of time than was expected. 


Nevertheless, the country registered important 
economic advances, and plan targets were reached in a 
number of sectors, notably in transport, power and 
industry. Various organizational and institutional im- 
provements were effected. On the whole, although the 
progress has been a good deal less than was hoped for, 
there was a significant improvement in the climate for 
future planned economic development. 


The case of Burma* illustrates even more clearly 
how seriously the external demand factor can interrupt 
a planned development in an export economy. The 
Eight-Year Plan aimed at an annual increase of national 
income at a rate of 7.4 per cent and of per capita 
income by 6.2 per cent, so that by 1959 the pre-war 
level of living could be restored or even slightly 
exceeded. The actual achievement at 4.6 and 3.6 per 
cent respectively was quite impressive by the standards 
of under-developed countries, but it fell substantially 
below the targets. The gross domestic product barely 
surpassed the prewar level, per capita output was 17 
per cent below that of pre-war, and per capita consump- 
tion 14 per cent below. 


The main reasons for the shortfalls were the over- 
optimistic forecast of the production and export proceeds 
of rice, the staple crop of the economy, and the 
unexpected adverse turn of the world rice market. While 
the plan assumed a gradual decline of the rice price 
by less than 14 per cent during the plan period, the 
actual fall was almost 50 per cent. As a result, the 
actual proceeds from rice exports were only half of the 
plan estimates. The sudden large reduction in financial 
resources, especially foreign exchange, became a major 
bottleneck in implementing the plan. 


Meanwhile, the excessive emphasis on development 
of basic facilities such as transport and power partly 
induced by the optimism about export earnings, added 
fuel to the fire. It resulted in both a high capital /output 
ratio and a large import content, even higher than 
that planned. While the plan assumed a marginal 
capital/output ratio of 2.5, the actual ratio turned out 
to be 3.5. While the plan assumed a one-third ratio 
for imported materials, equipment and service payments 
out of total expenditures, the actual import content of 
development expenditures, at least in the public sector, 
amounted to no less than one-half. The higher actual 
capital/output ratio has, to no small extent, been due 
to the lack of efficiency in carrying out the development 
projects which prolonged the gestation period of new 
investment, including that in new industrial undertakings. 


U Thet Tun, Barma’s Experience in Economic Planning, op.cit. 


The Eight-Year Plan had virtually been abandoned 
by 1955. Severe import and foreign exchange controls 
were resorted to. Budget allocations for both current 
and capital expenditures were cut; in general only those 
projects on which work had been started or equipment 
purchases committed were allowed to continue. The 
Eight-Year Plan was soon superseded by the first Four- 
Year Plan (1956/57-1959/60), which had no income 
target. It emphasized the objective of reducine insta- 
bility, strengthening the base of the economy, and 
stressed the importance of foreign exchange earning 
and saving, and a low capital/output ratio or new 
quick-yielding projects. 


On the whole, during the postwar period, the rate 
of capital formation in Burma has ben remarkably high, 
about 18 per cent of the gross domestic product, but 
the rate of growth of output of slightly below 5 per cent 


per annum does not seem to be as high as it could be. 
The explanation may lie partly in the unbalanced 
development of laying undue and _ disproportionate 
emphasis on physical infrastructure, partly in the 
under-utilization of such basic facilities and even 
industrial capacity,’ and partly in the low efficiency of 
labour. In the immediate future, improvement in equip- 
ment and labour efficiency appears to be more conducive 
to a more rapid rate of growth than merely maintaining 
a high rate of capital formation. 


STRUCTURAL CHANGES IN THE ECONOMIES 


Together with economic growth, structural changes 
also occur in such a way that the contribution to 


= Eyen today, after a few years of operation, most of the state 
mills are running below 65 per cent of full rated capacity and some 
below 40 per cent. U Thet Tun, did. 


Table 10 
INDUSTRIAL OrtcIn oF Net Domestic Propuct at CURRENT PRICES 
(percentage) 
5 Tr : ; ; 
Pesci Total aos Uinieg Manu- — Construc- Spon ape ae tees Wininion Other 
fishing : facturing tion ov reas Wade dwellings piri services 
Burma 1951 100 46.4 15 10.3 226 2.0 23.7 4.3 7.4 1.8 
1959 100 42.5 Res 14.1 2.9 2.4 20.0 3.9 10.7 1.8 
Cambodia*® 1951 100 56.9 0.9 Syd 3.2 & 14.5 6.9 11.9° 
1959 100 41.3 1.0 8.0 3.4 B 19.6 S 14.2 PAS 
Ceylon* 1950 100 54.7 0.2 4.0 6.8 8.1 8.5 1.4 8.5 7.8 
1959 100 48.2 0.1 5.0 9.7 6.5 8.0 Wp) 8.3 12.0 
China: Taiwan® 1951 100 S35) 1.0 18.6 4.6 7.6 12.4 ei 10.2 
1959 100 29.9 2:3 19.7 4.4 7.4 15s, 11.4 9.2 
India 1950 100 51.2 0.7 15.3 Wes) 15.4 4.3 4.5 6.3 
1959 100 48.0 Leal 16.8 3.0 13.9 4.1 6.3 6.8 
Indonesia 1951 100 Sew 2.4 9.6 1S) 3.2 16.8 4.5 6.2 i) 
1959 100 55.9 Ze 8.0 33.6 

Japan 1950 100 25.9 3.0 24.8 4.0 7.4 16.5" ee iss 

1959 100 16.5 1.8 27.0 5.6 10.2 15.5 23.4 
Korea, south? . 1953 100 47.1 ibe VES) pes) 27 15.3 8.5 7.4 7.9 
1960 100 34.6 es) 12.3 4.0 5.6 15.6 6.9 8.1 11.4 
Pakistan® 1950 100 60.8 0.1 Vee ke 2.9 93 5.9 4.8 9.0" 
1959 100 551 0.3 12.4 = 3.0 93 ee, 6.1 8.6 
Philippines*® 1950 100 42.2 1.0 8.5 4.0 3 12.7 18 6.5 21.6° 
ies 1959 100 33.9 1.8 ity She) 3.7 11.5 8.5 7.9 Laat 
Thailand” 1950 100 572 LS 12.7; 0.6 1s. 14.3 0.6 4.2 7.6 
1959 100 37.0 1.4 14.5 3.9 6.7 19.7 PIAS be 5.6 8.3 


Sources: United Nations Economic Survey 
Statistics. 
Gross domestic product at 1956 factor cost. 
> Distributed among other items. 


© “Ownership of dwellings” included under “Other services”. 


4 Gross domestic product at factor cost. 

© At factor cost prices of 1949/50-1952/53. 

£ “Construction” included under “other services”. 
Net national product at factor cost. 

» Gross domestic product at market prices. 

1 Rental income. 


of Asia and the Far East 1960, Asian Economic Statistics; and Yearbooks of National Accounts 


national income of the primary sector decreases, that of 
industry and transport increases and that of other ce 
remains stable.*® Most countries of the region have 
planned for industrialization, and actual eae ine 
during the past decade has broadly conformed m this 
general pattern (see table 10). Japan, already ~ 
industrialized country, has effected a further rapi 
reduction in the share of agriculture in the net domestic 
product-from 26 per cent in 1950 to about 16 per 
cent in 1959. However, the increase in the share of 
manufacturing industry and construction has been 
comparatively small; the increase in national income has 
been widely shared by the various services segments, 


and housing. 


Among oiher countries of the region, the under- 
developed state of the economy has been characterized 
by the predominance of the agriculture sector; mining 
as another segment of the primary sector 1s negligible 
in most of them, except in China: Taiwan and Indonesia, 
contributing less than 2 per cent of the national income. 
During the past decade, four countries (Cambodia, 
south Korea, the Philippines and Thailand), which 
had a relatively high rate of growth, also experienced 
a rapid decrease in the share of agriculture in the 
national income; the exceptions were Burma, and China: 
Taiwan, where the share of agriculture was already 
comparatively low to begin with. And in two of these 


the share of manufacturing industry in the national 
income has also increased more rapidly than the others. 
Pakistan also showed a rapid increase in the industry 
sector; however its agriculture share revealed no 


substantial decrease. 


The various services sectors showed rather erratic 
changes, except that a substantial increase in public 
administration (and defence) is noticeable in newly 
independent countries such as Burma, Cambodia, India, 
Pakistan and the Philippines. 


In spite of the economic growth during the last 
decade, the agricultural sector is still very large in most 
countries of the region. In 1959, it was 30-40 per cent 
of the domestic product in China: Taiwan, south 
Korea, the Philippines and Thailand; 40-50 per cent 
in Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, India and Thailand, and 
slightly over 55 per cent in Indonesia and Pakistan. 
These percentages may be compared with the average 
of 25 per cent for the world medium income countries, 
and 46 per cent for the world low income countries as 
found by Kuznets.°” As far as the share of the industry 
sector (mining, manufacturing and construction) is con- 
cerned, only China: Taiwan and Japan were approaching 
the world average (26 per cent) of the medium income 
countries. There is still a long way for these countries 
to go in moving up from poor to well-to-do and from 


four countries (south Korea and the Philippines) well-to-do to rich countries. 
49 See Kuznets op.ci/. and Chenery, op.cit. eo Opnctt. 
VIII. CONCLUSION 


While practically all countries of the region are 
now operating under the guidance of a plan of some 
sort to further economic development, the suitability of 
the plans and the extent of implementation differ widely 
among them. Several countries seem still to be in the 
stage of seeking political stability or fighting against 
inflation. In these countries, the creation of favourable 
basic conditions for economic development is perhaps 
more important than immediately embarking upon an 
ambitious development plan.°! Most countries of the 
region have planned an investment rate of around 15 
per cent. With this rate of investment and adequate 
investment efhciency, one would wonder why they cannot 
achieve a 5-6 per cent growth rate of national income, 
and a 3 per cent growth rate of per capita income. 
This rate of income growth should also be considered 
desirable for narrowing the gap in living standards 
between developed and under-developed countries. In 
the past decade, many countries have not achieved this 
rate. Bad weather and adverse terms of trade have 
been exogenous factors; but the more fundamental 
problem has been how to absorb effectively and efficiently 
this or a higher rate of investment into the economy. 
in order to gather momentum for a “take-off”, 


While the absorptive capacity or the ability to invest 
is conditioned by the traditional society, it can also be 
changed by development efforts. Hence the importance 
attached to the strategy of development. The provision 


51 aa : ‘ 
°* The failure of plan implementation there should not be inter- 


preted as something wrong in the basic approach of planning. 
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of economic and social infrastructure has greatly widened 
the horizon of investment in directly productive activities 
in the region during the past decade. However, there 
have been instances of wastage in public spending in 
ihese fields. Development in education and health has 
generally enhanced the absorptive capacity in many 
ways, but not all social welfare expenditures have been 
conducive to increased capacity to create wealth. In 
low income countries, “non-productive” social expendi- 
tures should indeed be resisted by a government firmly 
committed to the task of providing a more or less 
permanent basis for a steady improvement in the level 
of living. Governments of the region have also used 
various policy measures to offer inducements to private 
investment. However, in some countries inducement 
measures have become so excessive that strict administra- 
tive controls have had to be used in resource allocation. 
with the net result of hindering, rather than encouraging, 
the fuil realization of investment potentials (especially 
in industry) of the private sector. In such countries. 
the desirability of a new balance between controls and 
the use of price mechanism should be thoroughly 
reviewed. a ia 


An increase in absorptive capacity does not neces- 
sarily mean that all investment which takes place yields 
a maximum output. There has been no lack of instance 
where over-investment in certain sectors resulted in idle 
capacity and created strains in other sectors of the 
economy. In this connexion, a balanced development 
between infrastructure and directly productive activities, 
and between agriculture and industry in the public 


investment programmes, taking into account the related 
economic activity in the private sector, requires particular 
attention from planners. As far as individual projects 
are concerned, demand (domestic and foreign) pro- 
jections and assessment of inter-industrial relations, 
wherever possible, are indispensable to assure feasibility. 


Although a country may be able to achieve a 
“take-off” in economic growth by boosting the absorptive 
capacity in order to realize a 15 per cent or higher 
rate of investment and by maintaining an adequate 
investment efficiency for a number of years, it does not 
mean that the take-off has to be entirely self-supported. 
In view of the existing low levels of saving and the 
difficulties of raising the marginal rate of saving, it 
would be rather unrealistic to expect many under- 
developed countries of the region to attain the stage of 
a self-sustained growth within, say, 20 years, particularly 
because any family planning policy would not reduce 
substantially the labour force seeking employment within 
the coming 20 years. During this critical period, a 
foreign-aid generated take-off, which is to lead to a 
self-sustained growth, becomes a necessity. 
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The attack on poverty in under-developed countries 
has been increasingly considered as an_ international 
concern and, in fact, the bulk of external resources 
available to countries of the region have been public 
funds. The tendency is for such funds to increase and to 
be extended over a longer period. While this tendency 
is welcome, it also appears desirable to integrate external 
assistance closely with national development plans. 
Foreign assistance tends to be effectively used in 
countries where the absorptive capacity is substantial, 
and paid back where the capacity to repay is con- 
siderable. The extent of the capacity to repay depends 
not only on the development efforts of aid-receiving 
countries, but also on the trade policy of aid-giving 
countries with respect to the exports of the aid-receiving 
countries; that policy must be liberalized. The gap 
between the absorptive capacity and the capacity to 
repay, as well as the need to improve the absorptive 
capacity, presumably have to be filled by grants. It 
goes without saying that efforts to increase domestic 
saving have to be pursued vigorously with a view to the 
eventual achievement of self-sustained economic growth. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


MACHINERY FOR PLANNING IN THE ECAFE REGION* 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Almost all the countries in the region have come 
to recognize and accept the vital role of the government 
in sponsoring and speeding up economic development. 
The manner and extent of actual government participa- 
tion in economic development, however, differs consider- 
ably from country to country. In some, the role of 
government is restricted essentially to building up 
infrastructure for economic development; in others the 
government has undertaken direct investment largely to 
stimulate industrial development; while in some cases it 
has even established elaborate control and direction over 
the entire economic activity in order to direct the process 
of economic and social development in accordance with 
accepted goals or ideologies. Notwithstanding these 
differences, all the countries of the region have accepted 
the new approach of planned economic development.” 
If this approach is to succeed, it is essential to develop 
administrative machinery capable of performing functions 
which are different from the traditional ones of defending 
the country and maintaining law and order. To perform 
these functions competently, it is necessary to build up 
administrative machinery which will: (a) facilitate the 
formulation of a plan which is comprehensive, ambitious 


* Revised version of E/CN.11/CAEP.1/L.3, a paper prepared by the 
ECAFE secretariat for the first session of the Conference of Asian 
Economic Planners. 


°? 4 detailed list of the countries which either formulated or 
adopted economic development plans is given in appendix II. 
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but realistic and in harmony with the wishes of the 
people; (b) provide for well co-ordinated, prompt and 
efficient implementation; and (c) ensure a close link 
between formulation and implementation by providing 
impartial supervision, periodic assessment and adequate 
adjustments both in the plan and its implementation. 
The institutions and procedures suitable for ensuring 
these objectives will be discussed in this paper, bearing 
in mind the requirements of planned economic develop- 
ment on the one hand, and the differences in political 
and social institutions on the other. 


As a background for the discussion to follow, a 
brief description of a few types or patterns of political 
and economic organizations prevailing in the countries 
of the ECAFE region is given in the following section. 
The next three sections are devoted to a consideration 
of the main problems commonly met with in formulating, 
implementing and supervising the execution of a plan. 
The section after that contains a discussion of the 
functions and organization of a central planning agency 
and the last two sections deal with the organizations 
and institutions necessary for carrying out the planning 
work in various government departments and for 
securing public co-operation at all stages of the plan.®3 


53 As far as possible the discussion is undertaken ia general terms 
and factual illustrations from within the region are given in the foot- 
notes. Also a separate appendix (I) summarizing the available in- 
formation relating to planning agencies in the region is attached. 


CENTRALIZATION AND DECENTRALIZATION 


OF DECISIONS 


The three objectives of the administrative machinery 
for planning stated in the introduction are common to 
all planned societies; but political and social conditions 
differ widely and each country has to evolve institutions 
and procedures best suited to its national genius. 
Notwithstanding these differences, it is in every case 
essential to decentralize administrative decisions by 
ensuring a proper and well balanced division of 
responsibility on the one hand, and by providing for 
appropriate co-ordination among the various levels at 


which different administrative decisions are taken 


on 
the other. 


_ The general character of the administrative ma- 
chinery for planning will be largely determined, among 
other factors, by the type of economy a country chooses 
to have. Countries having a centrally planned economy 
are believed to have political and economic systems in 
which conceptually one central authority makes all the 
decisions and runs the state according to its own ideas, 
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Since the state owns and controls all the means of 
production, such an authority is all powerful and is 
presumably believed to be omniscient by the people 
belonging to and having faith in such a system. 
Whether this is factually true or not, it is commonly 
believed that such an all-powerful authority can achieve 
a much faster speed towards a pre-determined goal of 
economic development by working out procedures where- 
by its decisions are executed smoothly and efficienlty 
by the various operating agencies even if these are 
remote from the central authority.54 It is the potential 
rapidity of economic growth commonly associated with 
centralized planning which has led many persons to 
argue in favour of the principle of planning, though 
they may envisage varying degrees of centralization, most 


of which fall short of total planning. 
4 . . . . 

The view that in planned societies economic development is 
speeded up has been recently challenged and the point is being 


debated. See, W.W. Rostow, The Stages of Economic Growth, (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1960). 


In contrast to a centrally planned economy, a free 
enterprise economy practices a considerable division of 
labour in the task of decision making and consequently 
decentralized decisions are inevitable. In the political 
sphere, the government takes the final decisions and 
the group of people responsible for making them is 
usually distinct. In the economic sphere, decisions, 
especially those relating to the investment and allocation 
of resources, are made by private individuals who usually 
do not participate directly in political or policy matters. 
The decisions taken independently by the two groups, 
each acting on a different basis — political decisions for 
purposes of public welfare or the security of the state 
and economic decisions for private gain or maximum 
profit — may not always be either in harmony with each 
other or in the best interests of society as a whole. To 
achieve this harmony, therefore, democratic systems have 
to stimulate free debate and criticism which permit wider 
sections of society to share in decision making and 
thus to influence the political and economic groups in 
arriving at commonly acceptable decisions. 


A combination of elements of the two systems is 
unmistakably apparent almost everywhere; today, in the 
ECAFE region, the prevailing trend seems to follow a 
“middle-of-the-road” policy and most economies in the 
region can be justly described as mixed economies. 
The reasons for such a trend are obvious. In general, 
the countries seem to believe that left to themselves, 
private individuals will not be able to bring about 
economic development as rapidly as the circumstances 
warrant. Poverty in these countries is appalling and 
the task of raising the rates of saving and investment 
is extremely difficult. It is, however, imperative that 
economic development be speeded up to the utmost to 
avoid social explosions and to ensure better standards 
of living. In the circumstances, many countries believe 
that the government has to play a vital role in guiding 
the allocation of resources, in keeping consumption ai 
proper levels, in making it timely and in stepping up 
savings and investment which are still at very low levels. 
Guided by this belief, some countries have decided to 
follow a policy of stimulating industrial development by 
starting new industries in the public sector which are 
eventually to be handed over to the private sector. 
Others are following a course of developing and 
expanding a public sector which will at once speed up 
development and keep it on the right lines. Whatever 
the ultimate goals, the general problem faced by these 
countries is essentially the same, namely, how to build 
up a suitable administrative machinery which will ensure 
a proper division of decision making at various levels 
and in various sectors and which will harmonize and 
co-ordinate these decisions in such a way as to reduce 


inconsistencies to the minimum. 


From this viewpoint, it seems desirable to make 
a few observations generally applicable. In the first 
place, it must be reckoned that, in any reasonably large 
and complex society, it is practically impossible for all 
decisions to be made effectively by one agency only. 
Any political system, whether centralized or decentral- 
ized, offers a large scope for decisions to be taken at 
different levels by different entities. For example, even 
in a centralized society, the actual performance of 
resource allocation is carried out by several separate 
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units which are distinct from one another. ‘There is, 
therefore, a vast field of decisions which has to be left 
to the executive or operating units notwithstanding the 
fact that they have to operate within the goals set by 
the central agency.®® 


Sometimes a sharp line is drawn between the 
decisions made at the planning level and those made by 
the executive agencies while implementing the various 
programmes. Such a distinction, however, is not easy 
to make and it is still more difficult to maintain in 
practice without detriment to the smooth functioning of 
a planning programme. Whether these decisions are 
taken by a central planning agency or by the executive 
agency immediately in charge of a project, they are 
likely to result in an output different — whether more 
or less—from the targets set and will considerably 
ailect the future course of the plan, unless proper care 
is taken to make suitable adjustments in the plan itself 
from time to time. Such discrepancies in the actual 
operation of the plan cannot be avoided by evolving 
rigid procedures regarding actual implementation of the 
plan. For, in the actual operation of enterprises of 
modern scale and complexity, innumerable decisions have 
to be taken by the man on the spot and it is impossible 
for a central agency to provide guidance on all such 
matters without serious loss of time and _ resources. 
Where human affairs have to be dealt with in great 
detail, there are limits to the exercise of compulsion or 
guidance, and the encouragement of voluntary decisions 
is likely to achieve better results than the habit of 
depending upon instructions from the superior. When 
some decentralization takes place in this way, various 
inconsistencies are bound to arise; and one of the 
functions of a planning administration is to keep such 
inconsistencies to the minimum, by taking due note of 
those which are inevitable and by carrying out adjust- 
ments in the future programmes accordingly. 


There are two additional reasons why decentraliza- 
tion of decisions may be favoured by the countries in 
this region. Firstly, large countries like mainland China 
and India would find it difficult to run a unitary and 
a perfectly centralized system of government, because 
of their vast expanse and because of the heterogenous 
elements in their population, resources, traditions and 
stages of economic developments. In such circumstances 
not only are implementation decisions bound to be left 
to local elements, but even policy decisions may tend 
to be decentralized. For example, in India, the various 
constituent states of the Indian Union not only carry 
the major responsibility of implementing the various 
schemes approved in the Plan but they also contributed 
to the formulation of a large part of the Second Five- 
Year Plan. The main task of the Planning Commission 
was to find ways and means of balancing their plans 
against one another, amending them and sometimes 
changing the magnitudes so as to harmonize them and 


55 An attempt to confront executive agencies with rigid and 
elaborate rules as to how to execute the projects in their charge, by 
introducing an element of compulsion, makes the execution of the plan 
extremely difficult. In such circumstances, if the rules are not quick- 


ly changed there will be a tendency to circumvent them in some way 
or the other. 


fit them to the magnitudes of the over-all ea aes 
similar trend toward decentralization 1s ae } 
apparent in mainland China. For eae i 
toward centralization which persisted from 1949 to ie 
seems to have been reversed from 1958, and a num = 
of decrees and orders were issued, increasing the vote 
of the local authorities in respect of allocation a 
resources, financial control and personnel management. 

Also the regional organizations in mainland China ve 
to participate in the formulation of the plan itself by 


56 Ror example, the preamble to the “Regulations on toa 
the Industrial Management System” issued by. the State Counci Ue 
15 November 1957, which were designed to increase the powers o 
local uathorities, states: “Constructioa in our country is planned, and, 
accordingly, the construction and production of all enterprises must 
follow and should never go against the unified state plan vee but the 
prevailing situation indicates that two main shortcomings exist 1n it: 
(1) Although it is more appropriate for some enterprises to be con- 
trolled by regional authorities, they are still being directly controlled 
by the industrial departments of the central government. Meanwhile, 
the powers of the regional administrative authorities with regard to 
the allocation of materials, financial control and personnel manage- 
ment have been too limited. (2) The administrative power vested in 
the leading management personnel of enterprises has been too limited, 
while industrial departments have exercised too much control over 
the business and affair of enterprises”. Chao Kuo-chtin, Economic 
Planning and Organization in Mainland China: A Documentary 
Study, Centre for East Asian Studies, Harvard University (1959), 
page 104. 


preparing their own plans and submitting them to the 
State Planning Commission for evaluation and approval.* 


The second reason for favouring decentralized 
decisions which, though not basically different from the 
first, has a special significance for the countries of this 
region, is that economic activities such as agriculture, 
where the size of an enterprise is closely related to its 
geographical expanse and where a_ large aes He 
dispersed population is involved, are not suitable for 
centralized decisions. Thus, problems of communication 
render the smooth functioning of central planning and 
control difficult in respect of agriculture as compared 
with industry. Again, the agricultural population is 
more backward in respect of education and skills than 
the urban industrial population and this also adds to 
the difficulties of control by a single person or authority. 
Since agriculture constitutes the bulk of economic 
activity in the countries of the ECAFE region, a planning 
system in which decisions are decentralized and the 
problems of co-ordination and adjustments are uppermost 
is likely to be favoured by them. 

57 Al) phases of planning in China including preparation, con- 
solidation, and revision, are carried out through this two-tier system: 
the central planning commissions on one level and the planning 


organs in the regional administrative structures or the ministries on 
the other.” Chao Kuo-chiin, op.cit., pages 1 and 2. 


Il]. FORMULATION OF A PLAN 


Once a country has decided to cease entrusting its 
economic development to the free play of market forces, 
its first task is to consider the lines on which future 
economic development should take place. In other words 
a plan has to be formulated indicating the broad pattern 
on which economic development is envisaged. The 
formulation of a plan on scientific basis involves three 
stages: (z) the preparation of a long-term plan which 
indicates the pattern and direction of future economic 
development as well as the general rate of growth: 
(iz) the preparation of a short-term plan of 4 to 7 years’ 
duration’* which outlines targets and programmes to be 
implemented within the specified period and in a manner 
consistent with the general framework; and (iii) breaking 
down the short-term plan into annual plans to facilitate 
annual budgeting and implementation. The various 
problems to be dealt with in formulating such a plan 
are outlined in this section with a view to clarifying 
what must be taken care of while building up a suitable 


planning organization to which the task may eventuall\ 
be assigned. 


PREPARATION OF A LONG-TERM PLAN 


The first step in drawing up a long-term plan is 
to formulate a broad pattern of development and to 
determine the general rate of development. It is useful 


°8 The range is broadly representative of the actual duration of 
the ECAFE countries. A large nuniber of the EACFE countries have 
plans of 4 or 5 years’ duration. Among the countries having plans 
of longer duration, mention may be made of Thailand (6 years), Iran 
(7 years), and Ceylon and Japan (10 years). The Philippines is the 
only country which has a plan of 3 years’ duration. 
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for the planners to formulate, at an early stage, the 
lines of development appropriate to the conditions and 
needs of the country. Such a formulation should be 
based on a general appraisal of the main economic 
facts, as its chief purpose is to afford a clear idea of 
the pattern and direction of future development. For 
example, a large country with varied and abundant raw 
materials will tend to be self-sufficient and the industrial 
and agricultural structure envisaged by such a country 
will be very different from that of a small country with 
limited natural resources. Again, a country which has 
a rapidly growing population and which is therefore 
concerned with creating adequate employment opport- 
unities will have a pattern and strategy of development 
different from one which unhindered by heavy population 
pressure, is bent on maximizing the national income. 
It is, therefore, necessary to understand and evaluate 
the basic features and facts about a country’s past and 
present economic development in order to decide the 
lines on which its future development may be guided. 
Such broad lines of development can be decided without 
precise quantitative analysis. Hence the utmost care 
should be exercised in entrusting the work to men of 


wide knowledge, robust common sense, shrewd judgement 
and lively imagination. 


A qualitative exploration of this type, however, will 
succeed in providing only a preliminary framework and 
it must be followed by a more quantitative approach 
and by an analysis designed to help determine the most 
suitable pace of development. In other words. after 
deciding the general pattern and direction, the next step 
is to determine the general rate of economic development. 
Processes and problems encountered in determining such 


a rate have been dealt with in another paper,°? but some 
of them are reformulated here mainly in order to bring 
out their relevance to planning machinery. Planning 
of the general rate may begin with a careful estimation 
of the amount of savings and capital imports which 
can be expected on the basis of the existing situation 
and policies. The second step is to calculate “capital- 
output ratios” both average and marginal. It then 
becomes possible to calculate the rate of growth con- 
sistent with the current rate of savings and the existing 
economic policies. Next comes the task of deciding 
whether this rate of growth is adequate or not and 
what rate is desirable. This can be ascertained by 
taking into consideration the future growth of population. 
Hf, for example, the general rate of development projected 
on the basis of current trends indicates that there will 
be no improvement in the standard of living or that 
a deterioration is probable, there is obviously an urgent 
need to improve upon that rate. In any case, raising 
the rate of growth is a necessity in view of the prevailing 
poverty in the countries of the region. The essence of 
long-term planning, therefore, may be said to consist 
in choosing a rate of growth which is higher than the 
current rate and which ensures improvement in the 
standard of living. In choosing an appropriate target 
for the desirable rate of growth, several considerations 
have to be weighed carefully. An essential factor which 
sets the upper limit for a desirable rate of growth is the 
availability of natural resources; therefore correct assess- 
ment of all the natural resources is the first requisite 
for planning the rate of growth. Next, the possible 
extent of stepping up the current rate of saving must 
be ascertained. For this, the future consumption 
requirements of the growing population have to be 
calculated on the current basis and the extent to which 
current consumption can be curtailed either by per- 
suasion or by adequate changes in government policies 
has to be ascertained. Again, if the problem of growing 
unemployment is serious, the target of the general rate 
must be made consistent with the need to create maximum 
employment opportunities rather than maximization of 
income. 


The desirable rate of growth determined after taking 
into consideration all these factors might indicate that 
the existing saving rate must be increased considerably; 
and then the next set of problems to be considered in 
fixing the general rate of growth relates to government 
policies, foreign assistance and to the demarcation of 
activity between the public and the private sector. A 
correct assessment of the extent to which savings can 
be increased by higher taxation or inflation is to assess 
accurately the existing patterns of income distribution 
and consumption, future income elasticities of demand, 
the extent of co-operation that can be obtained from 
the public and the safe margin of forced savings which 
the public might be willing to accept. Low domestic 
savings can be augmented by foreign aid, so correct 
assessment of available foreign assistance is very valuable 
in fixing the target of general development. Similarly, 
in view of the direct action which the government can 
take to step up public savings effectively, the relative 
importance attached to the public and private sectors 
is of considerable significance in deciding the general 


59 See “A Decade of Development Planning and Implementation 
in the ECAFE Region’, in the present issue. 
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rate of development. Once this is known, the further 
problems of projecting private investment and consump- 
tion and devising policies calculated to ensure private 
behaviour in accordance with the projection will have 
to be faced. 


It will be clear from the brief description given in 
the preceding two paragraphs of the problems to be 
tackled in fixing up the desirable rate of growth that, if 
the work is to be done systematically, it will be necessary 
to review past trends, to ascertain present potentialities 
and to assess future requirements. This cannot be done 
without elaborate and painstaking analysis, preferably 
undertaken by a group of people who can devote 
continuous attention to such problems. It will be also 
necessary to organize and collect a vast amount of 
reliable statistical and other data without which it would 
not be possible to determine the targets realistically. 
In view of the fact that a considerable amount of 
technical knowledge is required in calculating and 
evaluating several factors, once the broad lines of 
development have already been decided with the help 
of a qualitative exploration, it is both convenient and 
desirable to leave the work of deciding the general rate 
of growth to a group of experts.® 


PREPARATION OF A SHORT-TERM PLAN 


The long-run target set in respect of the general 
rate of growth can be reached in several ways. One 
way is to plan for a steady growth of income, con- 
sumption and investment over the entire period of 
planning. Another way is to lay greater emphasis on 
the development of capital goods industries in the initial 
stages and to plan for a substantial increase in consumer 
goods industries and income in general in the later 
stages. Or some countries may prefer to increase their 
exports and use the additional income and _ foreign 
exchange earnings to develop industries to satisfy higher 
consumption. Yet others may wish to stimulate the 
development of agriculture first and to bring about 
industrial development in its wake.*' Any of these might 
finally lead to the planned rate of growth; but an 
important task for the planners is to decide upon the 
right path for the country concerned and thus provide 
direction for preparing the short-term plan. 


Choosing a proper path and planning the develop- 
ment of different sectors requires elaborate analytical 
work as well as sound and mature judgement based upon 
practical knowledge of the various fields of economic 
activity in the country. On the one hand, the develop- 
ment to be planned must be consistent with the general 
framework and the rate of growth provided in the 
long-run plan and, on the other, the development of 


69 Some countries of the region (e.g. Ceylon, mainland China, 
India, Japan and Pakistan) have attempted a long-term projection and 
the Planning Commission in India has a separate division called 
“Perspective Planning Division” to undertake this sort of work. 


61 A]] these alternatives are being followed by the countries of the 
region. For example, mainland China and India have undertaken 
heavy investment in capial goods indusries. Emphasis on the expan- 
tion of export trade is to be seen in a number of plans notably in 
those of Ceylon and the Federation of Malaya. Most of the other 
countries seem to be aiming at a steady growth of income, consump- 
tion and investment with consequent emphasis on the development of 
agriculture in some of them. 


the main sectors must be mutually consistent. Moreover, 
for each sector, projects have to be selected which will 
account for the expected development of the sector as 
a whole. In order to establish the desirable correspon- 
dence between the projects to be selected and the sectoral 
targets derived from the over-all magnitudes, existing 
projects have to be examined and new ones suggested. 
For a proper appraisal of projects both direct and 
indirect, the effects of a project in respect of income, 
demand and supply have to be ascertained. In addition 
to the effects amenable to calculation, various “imponder- 
ables” have also to be taken into account. For this 
reason, the various quantitative methods, though they 
must be fully utilized, cannot be solely relied upon, and 
the “final decision must always be taken by ‘wise 
men’, able to appraise the combined quantitative and 
imponderable implications according to the aim of 
development policy”.®? The projects selected for each 
sector, however, are mutually interrelated and it is very 
important to take note of these interrelations if bottle- 
necks and haphazard developments are to be avoided. 
For this purpose, extensive use has to be made of 
“input-output analysis” with a view to understanding 
the implications and interrelations of the selected projects 
and thereby ensuring consistency among the various 
sectors. 


Care has to be taken of two more points while 
formulating a short-term plan. First, proper co-ordina- 
tion must be secured between the public and private 
sectors. Government control over the private sector 
being somewhat loose and remote, it is likely that 
investment may go into the wrong channels and this 
may create difliculties which may either delay or distort 
economic development. Therefore, elaborate controls 
and procedures have to be worked out to ensure 
consistency and co-ordination between the two sectors. 
Second, in democratic countries, the selection of projects, 
the apportioning of allocations to various sectors and 
even the choice of the path must reflect, at least 
broadly, the wishes of the people. In small countries 
where there is greater homogeneity in respect of language, 
resources and general interests, it may be possible for 
a small group of men to understand the desires of the 
people and to make provision for them while formulating 
a plan. But in large countries with a high degree of 
heterogeneity in respect of resources, language, traditions 
and economic development of the various regions, it 
may be desirable to depend upon local units to prepare 


aRea ; 3 ‘ 
United Nations: Programming Techniques for Economic Develap- 


ment with special reference to Asia and the Far East (Sales ; 
60.ILF.3), page 35. @ the Far East (Sales Number 


regional plans which will later on be examined and 
co-ordinated into a national plan. In such cases, the 
task of preparing a short plan may spread out and 
become much more complicated, thus necessitating an 


elaborate organization. 


The task of preparing a short plan is accordingly 
much more specific and detailed than in the case of a 
long-term plan. It will therefore require the co-operation 
and experience of various types of experts as well as 
of general administrators and _ politicians. It will also 
require a first-hand practical knowledge of various 
economic activities and for this purpose a continuous 
contact between the implementing organizations or 
agencies and those in charge of formulating the plan 


will be indispensable. 


PREPARATION OF ANNUAL PLANS 


The main purpose of breaking down a short-term 
plan into annual plans is to have a correct idea of the 
resources required from year to year, mainly to facilitate 
the preparation of the annual budgets. Although the 
total cost of a plan is known, it would be erroneous to 
suppose that this cost will be more or less evenly spread 
over the entire period. For technical reasons, expendi- 
ture may be spread most unevenly over the period of 
the project and this may be true for a large number 
of the projects of which the plan is comprised. Con- 
sequently, the resources required from year to year may 
vary considerably. Hence the essence of preparing 
annual plans is to have as concrete an idea as possible 
of the physical progress which various projects will 
achieve from year to year and to translate it into 
financial terms with a view to helping preparation of 
the annual budget. This is absolutely vital, because 
financial measures do not yield immediate results and 
some of them may have to be introduced much before 
the year during which additional resources are likely 
to be needed. The preparation of annual plans depends 
considerably upon obtaining regular reports about both 
the physical progress made and the expenditure incurred 
from time to time, with the result that a well-designed 
system of preparing comprehensive, useful and prompt 
reports is indispensable. This point will be elaborated 
at a later stage®* but it may be noted here that the 
preparation of annual plans will require close co-opera- 
tion between the formulating and implementing agencies 
and that a large amount of the preliminary work will 
fall upon the implementing agencies. 


33.0 me 
®8 See pages 32-33. 


IV. PROBLEMS OF IMPLEMENTATION 


A well-formulated plan will help a great deal in 
clarifying the government’s objectives with precision 
and this itself may go a long way towards facilitating 
its implementation. But much or little can ha i 
between the formulation of a plan and_ the me 
realization of the projects included in the plan. This 
is particularly true in underdeveloped countries where 


a significant gap between plan and performance is a 
common occurrence. For example, it is the experience 
tn many countries of the region that, although plans 
are prepared with a great amount of care so as to make 
them as comprehensive, realistic, specific and consistent 
as possible, their implementation is often partial, slow 
and inefficient. This may lead to results worse than 


those expected to follow in the absence of any plan.* 
Successful implementation of a plan is beset with many 
difficulties and obstacles. Some of these are discussed 
in this section with the main objective of indicating 
the points which have to be borne in mind while 
providing adequate planning machinery. 


PROCEDURE FOR APPROVAL 


One of the main reasons why many plans remain 
unimplemented is that, in democratic countries, a plan 
has to be presented to the legislature and approved by 
it which involves delays, especially when the government 
does not possess a strong majority. So the question 
arises as to whether the approval of the plan by the 
legislative body is absolutely necessary. If the govern- 
ment consists of elected representatives, there is no reason 
why the approval of the plan by the chief of state on the 
recommendation of the cabinet should not be considered 
a sufficient sanction for launching it. After all, approval 
of the plan by the legislature only means that the plan 
has been approved in principle. No bill is introduced 
and the plan as such does not become law.® Indeed 
it is essential to avoid passing any enactment because 
it will introduce a certain rigidity which should be 
avoided at all costs. “Rigidity should not be the signum 
of economic planning. A main general weakness of an 
under-developed country is, in fact, rigidity in its entire 
structure and economic planning should not add a new 
element to the rigidity its economy is suffering from.”®® 
Also the annual budget embodying the annual provisions 
of the plan has to be presented and approved by the 
legislature and this should provide an adequate opport- 
unity for the legislature to consider, discuss, criticise 
and change the provisions of the plan as it wishes. 
Hence, initial approval of the plan by the cabinet and 
the chief of the state accompanied by wide publicity 
concerning the provisions of the plan can be considered 
as sufficient safeguards against undemocratic action. If 
such simple procedures are accepted, many countries of 
the region may find the task of launching a plan much 
easier than it is at present. 


IMPLEMENTING AGENCIES 


Absence of clear understanding regarding respon- 
sibility and manner of implementation can be a serious 
obstacle in the achievement of plan targets. Three 


64 “Nothing will be more disheartening and, in the long run, more 
disastrous than the failure to exeucte a fine plan or the abandonment 
of half-finished projects. If the choice is apt to be between waiting 
for a complete and perfect plan on the one hand, and making a con- 
crete start on the basis of an incomplete plan on the other, the latter 
may. under certain circumstances, be preferable”. United Nations, 
Standards and Techniques of Public Administration, (Sales No.1951 
ST/TAA/M/1), page 27. 

65 There are some exceptions to this statement. For example, in 
Iran the plan was passed as “the Law of the Second Seven-Year 
Development Plan of Iran” and is known by that ttle. The Law 
was passed by both houses, the Senate and the Consuliative Assembly, 
and was approved by the Shahinshah of Iran. The Indonesian Plan 
also is called “the Draft Fundamental Law of the National Over-all 
Development Plan”; the intention seems to be that, once it had been 
made a law by the Temporary People’s Council no government 
authority or department should make any alterations in the plan. 


66 Gunnar Myrdal, “India’s Economic Planning in Its 
Setting” in AICC Economic Review (July 1, 1958), page 6. 
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alternative courses can be considered for arriving at a 
satisfactory arrangement in this respect: (i) entrusting 
ithe entire responsibility of implementation to a central 
agency which is also responsible for preparing the plan; 
(ii) leaving the responsibility to the executive depart- 
ments of the government or the private sector as may 
be appropriate; and (iii) entrusting the responsibility 
for new development projects to the central agency and 
leaving current and established projects to the executive 
departments or the private sectors. 


The tendency to entrust the entire responsibility of 
implementation to a central authority is more pronounced 
in the initial stages of development.®7 However, a 
variety of considerations seem not to favour this course. 
In the first instance, as pointed out earlier,®® as economic 
development proceeds it becomes increasingly difficult 
for the central agency to lay down rigid rules of 
behaviour, and for the various operating agencies to 
comply with them. Also centralization of responsibility 
is practically impossible in respect of agriculture or 
industries where production is not concentrated but 
shared by a large number of producers. Apart from 
these reasons, an attempt at centralization may create 
difficulties because the existing government departments 
in most of the ECAFE countries are already organized 
to carry out executive functions in respect of public 
enterprises like railways, road construction, ammunition 
factories, electricity, etc. These activities loom large in 
most plans of the countries of this region. An attempt, 
therefore, to reorganize these departments so as to reduce 
their functions and to transfer them to the central agency 
along with their staff is likely to result in much confusion, 
dislocation and difiidence among the people actually in 
charge of the operation of specific enterprises or schemes. 
Again, in many ECAFE countries, the private sector 
is sizable and significant. An attempt to centralize 


87 Such a trend is observable at present in Indonesia where the 
idea of creating the National Planning Council seems to be that it 
should be responsible for implementation also, as may be seen from 
the following extracts: 


“Besides planning, this Council has been charged with investigat- 
ing, supervising and evaluating all kinds of development... The 
decision to make us responsible for all this has proved to be wise, the 
implementation programme being an essential part of the plan for 
development. ... 


“J can further inform you that the assignments of the National 
Planning Council do not end with the construction of the plans them- 
selves.... The N.P.C. must be ready to carry out the wishes of the 
people. It must help change the plans on paper into factories, ships, 
docks, schools, hospitals and so on.” (Speech of Professor H. 
Muhammad Yamin, the Minister-Chairman of the National Planning 
Council on the occasion of the presentation of the Draft Fundamental 
Law of the First National Over-all Development Plan to the Presi- 
dent). 

In Burma also reorganization of the planning machinery in 1958 
was undertaken with a view to combining the functions of planning, 
implementing and supervising. In February 1958, the two bodies, 
the Ministry of National Planning and The Economic and Social 
Board, were amalgamated into a Prime Minister’s Office for National 
Planning. Explaining this change, U Thet Tun writes: “The func- 
tions of planning, implementing and supervising the execution of 
development plans were vested separately and respectively in the 
Ministry of National Planning, executive agencies of the Government 
and the Economic and Social Board, in the belief that the combina- 
tion of these functions in one body would jeopardize their successful 
discharge. In practice, however, it was found difficult to secure such 
a rigid separation of functions.” U Thet Tun, Burma’s Experience 
in Economic Planning, (Superintendent, Government Printing and 
Stationery, Rangoon 1960), pages 40-41. 


68 See pages 27-28. 


responsibility would result in nothing more oer ee 
assumption of some routine administrative work involve 
in enforcing various controls and regulations for ne 
purpose. On the whole, therefore, it may not be 
desirable to entrust to a central planning agency the 
functions both of preparing and implementing the plan. 


The second course, namely, that of leaving imple- 
mentation work to the executive departments of the 
government is more commonly followed by the ECAFE 
countries. Here, care must be taken to ensure that the 
various projects and enterprises are established and run 
on strictly commercial principles. From this point of 
view, it would be desirable to establish autonomous 
public corporations which are free from day-to-day 
control by the department and which are run on sound 
commercial principles.®? The responsibility of the 
government department is that of over-all supervision 
mainly for the purpose of keeping individual develop- 
ments within the general framework and of providing 
general guidance and control consistent with its respon- 
sibilities to the legislature in general and to the plan 
in particular. This applies to projects in the public 
sector. In addition, the various government departments 
must also assume the responsibility of keeping the 
developments in the private sector in conformity with 
the plan provisions. For this purpose it will be essential 
to regulate the development of new industries and the 
expansion of old ones, making both of them subject to 
review and sanction by the government. At the same 
time, control over capital issue will have to be instituted 
and arrangements made for obtaining regular and 
reliable periodic reports of the progress of the various 
industries. The desirability of obtaining such reports 
and the methods of preparing them are dealt with later 
in this paper.’° 


The third course, namely, that of requiring the 
central agency to assume responsibility in respect of 


®° For a more detailed discussion of the advantages of establish- 
ing separate autonomous corporations see “Financing of Transport 
Development” in ECAFE, Economic Bulletin for Asia and the Far 
East, December, 1960, p.41. 


7° See infra, pages 32-33. 


development projects only,’ does not seem to have any 
advantage except that it may be preferred by the 
governments which desire to establish new enterprises 
in the public sector only for selling them later to private 
individuals. Separation of such projects from the 
normal government responsibilities may facilitate ac- 
counting and the determination of cost and it may 
make the pricing of such projects easy at the time of 
the transfer. Otherwise, the adoption of such a course 
is likely to lead to duplication, uneconomic utilization 
of the government staff and resources and may give 
rise to administrative difficultes if the pay scales and 
terms of employment offered by the central agency are 
different from those offered by government departments. 


A common obstacle in all the systems of imple- 
mentation is that of the various time-lags which occur 
between the formulation of the policy and its imple- 
mentation. It is probable that these may vary from 
one system to another and that some systems may be 
preferable on that count to others. However, incalculable 
damage may occur and even be recurrent, if a constant 
effort is not made at estimating such time lags and at 
making adequate provision for them during the process 
of planning. For instance, if the time required for 
acquiring and preparing the site for a factory is not 
known and machinery is ordered without taking proper 
steps in advance to prepare the site, the machinery 
may arrive much too early; in that case, it may have 
rusted and become useless by the time the site is chosen, 
the land acquired and the factory built. In addition to 
this actual loss of direct investment in the project, much 
more cost may be entailed and dislocation caused to 
industries whose planning or functioning is dependent 
on the original project. A conscious and careful attempt 
at calculating various time-lags and providing for them, 
will therefore, contribute greatly to the smooth imple- 
mentation of the plan. 


71 Tran seems to be the only country in this region that has adopted 
a course very similar to this. The Plan Organization in that country 
was quite a separate entity with its own financial resources and the 
enterprises established by the organization were more or less confined 
to the country’s developmental programme. 


V. REVIEW AND ADJUSTMENTS IN PLAN 


As pointed out earlier, decentralization of decisions 
becomes inevitable in any planned economy, with the 
consequence that actual performance may either lag 
behind or exceed the targets.72 Such deviations are 
bound to affect the original estimates and allocations of 
the plan; and, unless constant care is exercised to review 
and readjust the plan provision, bottlenecks will develop, 
delays occur and smooth working of the plan become 
impossible. These shortcomings can easily generate 
strains and stresses which may jeopardise the very 
existence of the planned effort. Hence the utmost 
importance should be attached to evolving an adequate 
system of preparing periodic reviews of progress and 
adjustments in the plan. 


" See supra, pages 27-28. 
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Progress reports are required for various purposes 
and their content and periodicity depend upon the 
purpose for which they are intended. The reports 
required for keeping a check on day-to-day working 
must be brief and they should be obtained at frequent 
intervals. Such reports, which may be obtained quar- 
terly, monthly or even at shorter intervals, are chiefly 
required by the agencies immediately in charge of a 
project and they should be prepared by the agencies 
themselves in accordance with their own requirements. 


I'he government department which bears the over-all 
responsibility for a number of projects is likely to be 
interested in obtaining periodical reports mainly with 
a view to discharging its responsibility to the cabinet 
and the legislature. Its main purpose is to ascertain 
[rom time to time whether the pace of progress is being 


maintained or not and to take steps, within its resources 
and responsibilities, to correct the situation where it is 
not satisfactory. Its immediate concern should be to 
estimate the effects of the steps proposed and to ascertain 
and report to the central planning agency the unavoidable 
deviations from the original plan which seem likely 
to occur. The main purpose of such an exercise is to 
assess, from the point of view of the department itself, 
either the additional requirements or the surpluses which 
it expects to have at the end of the year on the basis 
of past trends and the corrective measures it proposes 
to take. Such reports will obviously have to be prepared 
in detail and the main attempt should be to have good 
understanding both of the physical progress and the 
financial implications of each aspect of the project. The 
details of such reports will have to be carefully worked 
out, not only to enable the government department to 
decide the concrete steps it should take to deal with 
a given situation, but also to furnish a basis for checking 
up the various basic ratios assumed in the original 
estimates while formulating the plan. For this purpose 
it is desirable to associate the planners as well as the 
immediately responsible departments with the executive 
agencies who will be required to prepare such reports. 
In view of the fact that the officers of the executive 
agencies are likely to be technical experts concerned 
with day-to-day problems, it would not be right to expect 
them to prepare the comprehensive and objective reviews 
necessary for such reports. Hence it is desirable not 
to limit the association of the government departments 
and planning agency to designing the framework of 
such reports but to permit them to participate in the 
actual preparation of the report. Reports of this type, 
requiring examination of progress from many angles, 
as well as a large amount of detail and the assessment 
of immediate future trends, cannot be prepared very 
often; and, from the point of view of planning, it should 
be sufficient if such reports are obtained once a year 
for the purpose of checking and revising the annual 
plans. At the most, if circumstances so require, a brief 
report may be obtained at the end of six months and 
a detailed final report at the end of the year. Attempts 
to acquire reports more frequently than this may result 
in imposing unnecessarily large demands on the staff 
of the executive agencies which will hinder rather than 


help their work. 


VI. 


It may also be pointed out that the main concern 
of the planning agency in obtaining such reports is 
to take note of deviations from the original plan, to 
ascertain their causes and to suggest readjustments in 
the plan. The agency’s association or participation in 
the preparation of such annual reports should be strictly 
confined to ensuring that the report contains all the 
information and statistical data required for its work. 
With the help of this data, the important work of the 
planning agency is to check and revise its original 
estimates, and to suggest and carry out adjustments with 
a view to securing consistency and smooth working of 
the plan. This can be done in two ways: (i) either 
by revising the next annual plan but still keeping within 
the general framework of the short-term plan or (ii) by 
preparing rolling plans which keep on revising the 
short-term plan every year. For example, a five-year 
plan for 1960-1964 would automatically be revised at 
the end of 1960 and a fresh plan prepared for the 
period 1961-1965. The main advantage claimed for 
this procedure is that it allows plenty of scope for 
flexibility and that the procedure may be found suitable 
in conditions where there is a strong tendency among 
the people and their representatives to criticize and look 
down upon every short-fall in the achievement of targets. 
But where such a tendency is not predominent, it is 
quite possible to stick to the practice of fixed short-term 
plans which are revised only once in a while and yet 
maintain the flexibility necessary for the actual imple- 
mentation of the plan.“ As a matter of fact, most of 
the countries of the region have such short-term plans 
and the principle of rolling plans does not seem to have 
found favour with them.“ 

73 Writing on the necessity of formulating a plan notwithstanding 
the fact that it may be difficult to adhere to it, W. Arthur Lewis 
says, “Since no one can foresee the future, even for so short a period 
as five years, it would be a disadvantage to be bound strictly by the 
provisions of such a plan. These programmes get quickly out of 
date... Hence any such plan must be subject to constant revision. 
To meet this difficulty the Government of Puerto Rico revises its 
six-year plan every year, making in each year a plan for the next six 
years. No device can ensure that the plan will always take account 
of changed circumstances. On the other hand, a plan is needed 
because, though we cannot foretell the future, we also cannot act 
rationally without making plans for the future, in the light of what- 
ever information is available at the time.” W. Arthur Lewis, The 


Theory of Economic Growth, (London, George Allen and Urwin 
Ltd.), page 393. 


74 Ceylon and the Philippines are the only known countries which 
follow the practice of preparing annually three-year implementation 
programmes. 


FUNCTIONS AND ORGANIZATION OF A 


CENTRAL PLANNING AGENCY 


The decision to have planned economic development 
will have a profound effect on the traditional functions 
and work of the government. As a result of the 
assumption of economic and welfare functions, not only 
does the work of the government become much more 
technical and complicated, but also a fundamental and 
erowing need is felt for basing policies on long-term 
thinking and considering every problem comprehensively 
as part of a pre-conceived scheme. This is in sharp 
contrast to the normal administrative tradition of dealing 
piecemeal with each problem and of carrying on 
government work on day-to-day basis. Long established 
government machinery for carrying on the traditional 
government functions, which include some economic 
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work also, such as providing transport facilities and 
power generation, exists in all the countries of the region. 
The chief problem in developing planning machinery 
therefore is three-fold. First, a new organization has 
to be created to undertake the work of providing 
long-term thinking, i.e. formulating plans. Second, the 
existing departments have to be equipped to execute the 
programmes in a manner consistent with the general 
framework. Finally, effective liaison must be provided 
between the planning agency and the executive agencies. 
The functions, organization and methods of work of a 
central planning agency to meet these various needs of 
planning work are discussed in this section. 


FUNCTIONS 


The chief functions which any central planning 
agency — hereafter referred to as the planning agency — 
will have to assume include: (z) assessment of natural, 
human, and capital resources; (iz) preparation of long- 
term, short-term and annual plans; and (iii) periodic 
appraisal of the progress and revision of the plan. 


In carrying out the above functions, the planning 
agency has to collect a large amount of statistical and 
other data on the one hand, and to deal with policy 
questions on the other. In so doing, it is likely to 
encroach upon the functions of other departments. 
Maximum care has to be exercised, therefore, in avoiding 
complications and waste of resources arising from lack 
of clarity in defining the work to be done by each. 
Although exact demarcation of the work is a matter of 
detail to be decided by each government, a few general 
considerations may be stated here. 


As regards assessment of natural resources, the 
work involved is two-fold. First, a correct picture of 
the existing resources has to be drawn up. Second, the 
possibilities of developing and augmenting them must 
be investigated. In doing this work it must be 
remembered that the main object is to assess the scope 
of available resources and it is not necessary for the 
planning agency itself to assume the actual work of 
collecting information or data; but it should have some 
section or branch whose main work is to obtain informa- 
tion from the various agencies primarily responsible for 
collecting these data, and to arrange and analyze the 
data in such a way that the task of assessment is 
facilitated. 


As stated earlier,"® the task of preparing a long-term 
plan does not require much consultation with people 
engaged in field work and can be entrusted to a group 
of experts. Hence this work can be more or less 
exclusively assigned to the planning agency. The 
preparation of short-term and annual plans requires 
considerable assistance and co-operation from the 
departments and agencies in charge of the actual 
implementation of projects. In this connexion, the main 
responsibility of the planning agency should be to ensure 
consistency among the programmes in the various sectors 
on the one hand and with the perspective or long-term 
plan on the other. Naturally suggestions for the 
inclusion of projects and programmes in the plans will 
be received from the government departments or 
provincial governments as the case may be. But the 
planning agency is required to analyze and assess the 
proposals received from other government agencies with 
a view to judging their consistency. 


The responsibility for preparing both the short-term 
and annual plans must rest with the planning agency. 
The type of work involved in each case being different. 
it may be found convenient to have a separate section 
to carry on the work of preparing each of the three 
plans. The qualifications and experience needed will 
also be slightly different in each case and the formation 
of separate sections may facilitate recruitment and the 
division of work. However, all the work of the three 


See supra, page 29, 
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sections will be closely related and it may be desirable 
to combine them into one division in charge of a 
planning expert of varied experience and ability com- 
manding respect from both specialists and practical men 
alike. In view of the fact that the main function of 
the planning agency is to formulate plans, it follows 
that the division in charge of preparing these plans will 
be the most important one. 


The manner in which periodic progress reports 
should be prepared has already been indicated.‘° The 
work to be done in this connexion by the planning 
agency would be to consolidate, analyse and arrange 
the material received in such a way as to be able to 
compare it with and use it as a check upon the methods 
used in making the original estimates, to correct and 
revise them where necessary and to recommend steps 
for improving upon the executive action where necessary. 


A planning agency requires lot of statistical and 
other data relating to natural resources, population, 
production, capital, trade, transport, national income, 
cost, etc. These data are also required by the executive 
departments and perhaps can be conveniently collected 
during the course of their normal work. It would, 
therefore, be futile for a planning agency to set up its 
own statistical services primarily responsible for the 
collection of all these data as distinct from the section 
responsible for obtaining, maintaining and analyzing 
the data collected from other government departments 
or agencies. The main interest of the planning agency 
is to derive some aggregate relationships and it is best 
for it to confine its work to this aspect. Again, the 
planning agency will be in need of specific data on such 
important matters as capital-output ratios, marginal rate 
of saving, income elasticities, changes in the consumption 
and saving habits of the people in response to changes 
in income, factors affecting migration and mobility of 
labour, etc. It may be necessary to conduct specific 
surveys for getting such information and, in certain 
circumstances, the planning agency may be required to 
undertake the work itself. The best course. however, 
is to hand over such work to special statistical organiza- 
tions but taking adequate care to ensure that the surveys 
are conducted so as to yield data in conformity with 
the requirements of the planning agency. 


Another function assumed by some planning agen- 
cies in the region, e.g. in Afghanistan, the Federation 
of Malaya, Singapore and Thailand, relates to the 
consideration and co-ordination of foreign assistance. 
As the plans of the countries of this region depend to 
a considerable extent on the receipt of foreign assistance, 
it is inevitable that the central planning agency should 
be vitally concerned with the problems of such assistance. 
Consequently, planning agencies generally have to under- 
take substantial work relating to foreign assistance. 
irrespective of whether a separate section is maintained 
for that work or not. The work undertaken. however 
should be consistent with the main function of. the 
planning body, namely of preparing a comprehensive 
and consistent plan. For this purpose, it is essential 
to co-ordinate the proposals for receiving foreign 
assistance made by various government departments and 
by private agencies, to assess the availability of foreign 


76 ¢6 > >? 
See page 32-33. 


assistance, to analyse its implications for deciding the 
foreign exchange component of the plan as a whole, 
and to adjust the various projects in such a way that 
the total demand for and supply of foreign exchange 
balance each other. This important work requires a 
comprehensive outlook and analysis and considerable 
technical training and background which cannot be 
expected of a normal executive department of the 
government. Work of this nature, therefore, can be best 
undertaken by the planning agency. On the other hand, 
a lot of administrative work is involved in preparing 
proposals for the consideration of the lending agency. 
in actually negotiating these proposals and even in the 
procurement, management and repayment of the funds 
sanctioned. Detailed work of this kind can be suitably 
carried out by the appropriate executive department or 
departments of the government. 


The question as to whether the planning agency 
should take an active part in policy-making or not is 
more difficult to decide and opinion seems to be divided 
on this question. One view is that the planning agency 
should not be allowed to mix itself with the actual 
process of making public policies especially in matters 
other than development. According to this view the 
planning agency should be essentially an advisory body 
consisting of experts whose concern with policy matters 
should be confined or limited to long-term development 
problems, leaving the departments and the cabinet free 
to decide upon the actual policies. For example, in 
India, “all cases involving policy are submitted for 
consideration at one of the meetings of the Commission. 
The cases to be considered by the Commission as a whole 
include recommendations in regard to the formulation 
and progress of the five-year and annual plans, adjust: 
ments in the plans, matters involving departures from 
the plan policies, advice to a central ministry in a matter 
to be placed before the cabinet, important cases involving 
disagreement with a central ministry or a state govern- 
ment or difference of opinion between two members 
of the commission, and any policy matter relating to 
the internal organization and methods of work.” 
Criticizing this development. an eminent economist in 
India writes, “Examination of events since 1955 shows 
that, barring the theoretical formulation, the Planning 
Commission has failed in almost every respect. : 
The reasons for this total failure are to be sought in 
rather special characteristics. The root of the 
failure lies in the process by which the Planning 
Commission, essentially only an advisory body, has come 
to mix itself with the actual process of the formation 
of public policies even in matters other than of 
development.”** The basic reasoning behind such a 
view is clear enough. The planning agency is looked 
upon as a body of technical experts whose main concern 
should be to render expert technical advice on develop- 
ment problems, leaving the responsibility of policy 
making which involves consideration of practical matters 
and difficulties to the executive departments. If this is 
not done, so runs the argument, the planning agency 
would get involved in work and considerations which 
are not strictly its concern with the result that its advice 
would tend to be vitiated by non-scientific considerations. 


_ anning C ission” 1 he Indian 
77 pp, Agarwal, “The Planning Commission” in i 
Journal of Public Administration, (VolL.II, 1957), pages 336,337. 
78D.R. Gadgil, Indian Planning and the Planning Commission, 
Ahmedabad, Harold Laski Institute of Political Science, 1958), p.26. 
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While there is an element of truth in the preceding 
argument, many considerations seem to go against it. 
First, in a developing economy, it is hardly possible 
to distinguish between developmental and non-develop- 
mental policies. Almost all the major economic and 
social policies of the government will have a vital bearing 
on the development of the country and therefore there 
would be a developmental aspect to be examined in 
each major policy case to be submitted to the cabinet. 
Second, if the advice of the planning agency is to be 
useful and practical, it should be intimately associated 
with all policy matters although its advice in each and 
every matter need not be sought. Third, the advice of 
the planning agency is not binding on the government 
department and, in case of a difference of views, the 
final decision will be given by the cabinet. But, even 
in such cases, the expression of different views by a 
government department and the planning agency should 
enable the cabinet to examine the case more thoroughly 
and objectively. For these and similar reasons, it can 
be maintained that the planning agency, if its advice is 
to be practical, useful and reliable, should be considered 
as an integral part of the government itself and that 
it should be freely consulted on all policy matters. 
Otherwise planning will tend to be done in a political 
and administrative vacuum and the government depart- 
ments who have to bear the final responsibility will 
tend to ignore the advice or even neglect the existence 
of the planning agency. 


In practice, it is extremely important to avoid 
the extremes of making the planning agency either a 
body of politicians and administrators hindering the 
work of the normal government departments or a body of 
planning experts tendering advice regardless of political 
and administrative needs and difficulties. To avoid these 
extremes, first the advisory character of the planning 
agency should be recognized and maintained. It should 
be the chief staff agency —the nerve centre of national 
thinking — on all matters of planning and development. 
Consistent with this position it should be obligatory on 
the government departments to obtain its advice in each 
policy case to be considered by the cabinet. But this 
advice should be confined to certifying whether the action 
proposed is consistent with the accepted plan or not 
and the planning agency should not be given any right 
of veto. Nor should it be charged with any executive 
functions such as industrial promotion, the operation of 
foreign assistance, or the regulation or control of 
industry, etc. If these precautions are taken and if a 
fair amount of restraint is observed by the planning 
agency in confining its advice to developmental aspects 
wholly for the sake of trying to ensure consistency, it 
is very likely that it will succeed in maintaining its 
technical character without necessarily losing its grasp 
of practical implications. 


STATUS AND ORGANIZATION 


In order to give planning the importance it 
deserves, the planning agency should be a separate body 
independent of the normal government departments and 
should have a status only subordinate to that of the 
cabinet or the chief executive. Such independent exis- 
tence is essential for enabling the agency to take an 
objective and comprehensive view of the developmental 
and other economic problems referred to it. There are 


many over-all aspects of planning which cannot be 
assigned to any one ministry or department and which 
are best dealt with by an agency separate from the 
normal government departments. Again, planning affects 
the work of several central government departments, 
local governments and the private sector. The planning 
agency dealing with them, therefore, is best located 
outside the normal government departments. In some 
countries of the region (e.g. Burma, Ceylon and the 
Federation of Malaya), the planning agency constitutes 
a part of the Prime Minister’s office or secretariat. 
This certainly helps the planning agency to take an 
objective, independent and comprehensive view; but the 
arrangement has the drawback that, being only one 
among the various divisions or sections of that office, 
it will not receive the full attention of the Prime Minister 
or of the chief secretary which it fully deserves. One 
of the essential duties of the planning agency is to 
secure co-ordination both at the planning and execution 
stages with a view to keeping inconsistencies to the 
minimum and to adjusting the plan so as to make it 
consistent with new developments. This involves daily 
working relationships and calls for staff work and direct 
lines of contact with the executive departments and 
agencies. Hence the results are “best achieved when 
the agency responsible for it is headed by a full-time 
official.”"® While, therefore, the practice of locating the 
planning agency in the Prime Minister’s office may be 
found convenient in certain circumstances, on the whole 
a separate existence and a full-time official at the head 
are likely to be more conducive to the discharge of the 
duties normally assigned to the planning agency. The 
practice of locating the planning agency in some other 
government department (e.g. in the ministry of finance 
as is done in Singapore) can prove detrimental to 
its work and importance. For notwithstanding any 
constitutional or administrative safeguards, in actual 
day-to-day work, the line of policy favoured by the 
secretary of the department and his scheme of priorities 
will begin to influence the thinking and work of the 
planning agency, so that gradually its capacity to take 
an objective, independent and a comprehensive view of 
the matters will begin to suffer. To avoid these pitfalls 
and shortcomings, the planning agency should be an 
independent body, preferably located in a_ separate 
Ministry of Planning. It would also be desirable to 
have a full-time minister in charge of it, who can 
devote most of his time to planning work and represent 
the planning agency in the cabinet and the parliament. 


Several devices can be adopted to ensure a high 
status and adequate authority for the planning agency. 
For example, it is felt by some that the planning agency 
should be established by law. “Since planning and 
economic development involve the allocation and se of 
scarce resources, they usually result in political pressures 
from various groups which seek to maintain or increase 
their economic advantages. Establishment of the dey e- 
lopment organization by law offers some protection 
against selfish political pressures.”*” Some countries in 
the region (e.g. Afghanistan, Iran and Thailand) have 
passed laws to establish their planning agencies. But 
by and large, the planning agencies in the region have 

™ Stone D.C. National Organization for the Conduct of Economic 


Development Programmes, (International Institute for 


Sciences, Brussels, 1954), page 48, S Cee 


*° Stone D.C., op.cit., page 46. 
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been established by a resolution or an order of the 
government. No special inherent advantages can be 
claimed for one course or the other. Of course it is 
essential to provide stable existence for the planning 
agency and to ensure its freedom from political pressure 
groups. But whether this can be surely and automati- 
cally provided by passing an enactment is a moot point. 
What is indispensable for the successful functioning of 
a plan and of the planning agency is the existence of 
a strong and stable government headed by a broad-based 
leadership capable of securing a broad agreement and 
support for planning in all sections of the society. If 
these conditions are fulfilled, even a planning agency 
created by a government resolution or order will be 
able to establish its authority. On the contrary, in the 
absence of a stable government and sound leadership, 
it is doubtful whether even the establishment of the 
planning agency by law will help it much to acquire 
a high authority and status commensurate with its tasks. 


A practice widely followed in the countries of the 
region (e.g. Burma, Ceylon, the Federation of Malaya, 
India and Thailand) is that the Prime Minister is also 
the chairman or the chief of the planning agency. This 
practice is indeed useful in enhancing the prestige of 
the planning agency. But, since the Prime Minister is 
unable to devote much time to the detailed work of 
the agency, it is equally desirable that the top official 
or ofhcials of the planning agency should be given a 
high status. Another variant of this practice — currently 
followed in the Federation of Malaya and in Ceylon — 
is to constitute a sub-committee of the cabinet to carry 
out the functions of a planning agency. While this 
method has the advantage of conferring a high status 
on the planning body, it is obvious that the ministers 
forming the committee will not be able to devote as 
much time and constant attention to it as fulltime top 
officials can do. 


The members of the Planning Commission in India 
are given a status equal to that of the ministers but 
without the cabinet rank. Although these members are 
paid officials of the Government and do not participate 
in the work of the cabinet or the parliament like the 
elected ministers, the high status conferred on them gives 
weight to the recommendations, especially in a number 
of individual cases on which the opinion of the 
Commission as a whole is not generally sought. Because 
of the high status of the members, their advice or 
recommendations cannot be easily set aside by officials 
lower than the minister and this fact itself ensures very 
serious consideration in the ministry. For, in the event 
of disagreement between the member and the minister 
it would be necessary to refer the case to the cabinet and 
this process itself forces the department to re-examine 
its position thoroughly before deciding to go to that 
extreme. Although administrative and government sys- 
tems are not the same in all the countries of the region 
the introduction of this method of conferring a high 
status on the members of the planning agency where 
possible, may prove beneficial in bringing about harmony 
between the outlook and policies of the planning Ratt 
and the executive departments. aa sib 


The views and policies recommended by the 
Spare: agency must be broadly representative of the 
eelings and ambitions ; is i 
pote 7 ambitions of the people at large. This is 
rue especially in democratic societies where careful steps 


have to be taken to avoid wide differences between the 
planning agencies and the elected government. For this, 
the top members of the planning agency should be 
chosen both from within and from outside the govern- 
ment so as to secure best talent available in the country. 
They should be men of long experience, sound judgement 
and wide practical knowledge and they should be drawn 
from all walks of life so that their combined views 
will represent broad agreement among the various 
interests of the community. In the Philippines, three 
members of the National Economic Council are appointed 
from the private sector. These are not paid officials of 
the Government, but they attend all the meetings of 
the Council and receive daily allowances during that 
period. Associating eminent people with the various 
economic activities can be useful in evolving a broad- 
based outlook for the planning agency. The same end 
can be achieved by appointing consultative committees 
at which representatives from public life can be invited 
to discuss the proposals of the planning agency. Some 
of the methods of associating the general public with the 
planning process in order to ensure that public opinion 
is duly reflected in the plans are discussed at a later 
stage.*} 


In developing the economies of the countries of the 
region, agriculture, industry, transport, power, foreign 
trade and foreign assistance are of crucial importance 
and there should be at least one member in charge of 
each of these subjects. In addition, to make the work 
and advice of the planning agency practically useful, it 
is desirable for it to have close association with the 
finance and defence departments. Close association with 
the defence department is, indeed, essential because the 
strategic requirements of the country will fundamentally 
determine the over-all magnitude of the economic effort 
as well as the choice of individual projects. Close 
association with the finance department is equally neces- 
sary because, without it, the task of translating plan 
provisions into the annual budget will be rendered 
extremely difficult.*? This can be done either by making 
the ministers in charge of these portfolios ex-officio 
members of the agency or by making their presence 


8) See pages 38-39. 

824 striking and consistent omission from its [The National 
Economic Council in the Philippines] membership has been a repre- 
sentative from the Budget Commissioner’s Office, and apparently the 
Council has never sought nor exercised any systematic influence on 
the preparation of the annual budget. Whether under such a con- 
dition the Council could do an effective job of economic planning is 
a question which, because of the presence of other circumstances, has 
not been put to test.” Amos H. Hawley, L.C. Mariano and H.B. 
Jacobini, “National Planning Administration” in Public Administration 
in the Philippines, (Manila, Institute of Public Administration, 1955), 
page 268. 
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and participation obligatory in all the meetings and 
important deliberations held by the planning agency. 
One advantage of the latter procedure is that the 
ministers not being members of the agency will be free 
from assuming any direct responsibility for the internal 
work of the planning agency and be able to give their 
full attention to the more important planning matters. 
With the former procedure, this responsibility is difficult 
to avoid and it may give rise to some anomalies in 
the distribution of work.** 


Apart from the association of the defence and 
finance ministries, it is equally desirable to have a close 
association between the planning agency and_ other 
departments of the government, especially those in 
charge of agriculture, transport, industry and the like. 
This close association can be secured in two ways: (7) 
Regular and frequent meetings at the officer’s level can 
be arranged in which the officers from the departments 
concerned can be invited to participate. (ii) There can 
be a two-way exchange of officers between the planning 
agency and the departments. These two are not alternate 
methods and both can be used simultaneously.*t The 
exchanges of views and personnel provided by them can 
do a lot towards harmonizing the views and work of the 
planning agency and the various departments of the 
government. 


It is essential to round off this discussion by 
emphasizing that, amidst the various methods and 
procedures for securing a broad agreement among the 
various elements and points of view and for making 
the work of the planning agency as close to the practical 
work of the departments as possible, the chief character 
and bias of the planning agency’s work should not be 
lost sight of. The planning agency should remain 
essentially an advisory body exercising a constant 
concern to formulate and stress the observance of a 
long-term and consistent economic development policy. 
For this reason, the planning experts will have a 
substantial and significant role to play in its work which 
will inevitably have a strong economic bias. If this 
distinct character is not maintained, the agency may 
soon degenerate into an ordinary department of the 
government and lose both its identity and its unique 
status. 

83 For example, in India, the Defence Minister, who is an ex-officio 


member of the Planning Commission, is in charge of work relating 
to “international trade and development”. 


84 Ror organization of planning work in the executive departments 
mostly concerned with development work see pages 37-38. A regular 
exchange of officers in the planning units of the executive depart- 
ments and the planning commissions may contribute a great deal in 
introducing new blood and fresh thinking especially among the tech- 
nical staff of the planning agency where it is most necessary. 


PLANNING WORK IN GOVERNMENT 


DEPARTMENTS 


The work of implementing the provisions of the 
plan will mainly devolve on the various executive 
departments of the government. This work will be of 
three different kinds. First, the departments will be 
required to undertake a lot of additional work involving 
control and regulation of the projects in the private 
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sector. Second, they will be required to assume respon- 
sibility for executing the projects belonging to the public 
sector. Third, they will have to review the situation 
periodically with a view to watching progress and 
maintaining consistency with the general framework and 
the plan provisions. 


The first type of work will have to be done directly 


by the department concerned. Its main eerie 
will be to frame appropriate controls and regulations 
and to maintain an up-to-date account of the progress 
being achieved. While this may involve a lot of sha 
administrative work which does not require any technica 
or expert knowledge, such assistance will be preston 
in framing correct policies and evolving suitable stad s 
and regulations. Suitable provision will have, therefore, 
to be made for carrying out such technical work. 


As regards implementation of the projects in the 
public sector, a lot of technical and administrative work 
will be involved and in most cases it will be done away 
from the department itself. Each project will be a unit 
in itself and, from the point of view of good management, 
the best course will be to establish autonomous corpora- 
tions to run each project on strict commercial lines. 
The responsibility of the department should be, as in 
the case of private sector, that of maintaining eeeidat 
vigilance over the progress of these projects and o! 
taking steps to correct the situation where necessary. 


The third type of work is to appraise the progress 


made in respect of the projects both in the private and 
the public sector, and to decide upon the adjustments 
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required in the original plan proposals. A narrow 
departmental outlook is quite inadequate for this type 
of work which is different from the previous two. Here 
the need for adopting a comprehensive outlook in 
evaluating the progress from the point of view of the 
plan as a whole is of paramount importance. In such 
an appraisal it will be an essential duty of the department 
to help the planning agency to prepare the next annual 
plan and to make adjustments in the short-term plan 
as and when necessary. The type of knowledge and 
experience required will be essentially the same as for 
the work to be done in connexion with framing policies. 
For discharging all this essentially technical work, it 
will be advantageous to establish planning units manned 
by suitably trained personnel with an adequate profes- 
sional background in the economic and statistical fields. 
These units should not only be responsible for the 
economic advice and work required by the department 
but should also provide adequate liaison between the 
central planning agency and the work of the departments. 
It would then be their responsibility to inculcate the 
long-term policy considerations in all the day-to-day 
work of the department on the one hand, and to inform 
the planning agency of the changes and adjustments 
required in their outlook and thinking on the other. 


ORGANIZATION FOR SECURING PUBLIC 


CO-OPERATION 


In democratic countries, the success of a plan 
depends entirely upon the support it gets from the people. 
The democratic governments have, therefore, to take 
special steps to associate the public with the formulation 
and implementation of the plan at various stages. The 
association of the public with the planning effort can 
be of different kinds, some of which are discussed below. 


Planning requires considerable expert work and 
many universities or research institutes might be already 
doing useful work of this kind. Not only should the 
existing knowledge and work achievements of these 
bodies be utilized, but also they should be encouraged 
to do more and more of such work. A lot of original 
research work is required in deciding upon the basic 
relationships; so the government and the planning 
agency should assign such work to private or semi- 
government institutes and encourage them to participate 
indirectly in the planning. The experts engaged in 
doing such specialized work can also be consulted by 
the planning agency, either through meetings of con- 
suitative bodies to be established for that purpose or 
by contracting for their services for short periods during 
which they will guide or conduct specific research work. 
This kind of association of experts would be extremely 
helpful in injecting new thinking among the permanent 
professional staff of the planning agency, who might 
otherwise stand in the danger of becoming stagnant. — 


The experience and knowledge available in the 
private sector can be utilized both in the formulation 
and implementation of the plan. For example, advisory 
committees or councils for each department and industry 
comprised of the representatives of the chambers of 
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commerce and industry and of farmers’ associations or 
other producers’ organizations can be constituted in order 
to obtain practical suggestions and advice on many 
matters of implementation as well as of policy. Regular 
meetings of such bodies would also help in acquainting 
the public with developments and with government 
intentions, thereby contributing a great deal towards the 
creation of informed public opinion. Apart from current 
problems, representatives from such bodies could also 
be consulted through meetings during the formulation of 
the plan. Such exchanges of views would be extremely 
helpful in deciding broad magnitudes, especially when 
adequate basic data for determining them are not 
available. They can also be useful in ascertaining the 
trends in public opinion as to what tempo of economic 
development can be reasonably expected to take place, 
and in gauging the general attitude of the public towards 
planned effort. 


The task of creating enthusiasm and securing the 
support of the general public for planning is very 
difhcult to perform, especially in the initial stages. The 
results of many big projects can be realized but slowly 
and in such cases, evidence of concrete achievement is 
not readily available. Again, although incomes may be 
rising, consumption canot be allowed to rise in the same 
way and the government’s efforts to keep it at low 
levels by additional taxation or by forced saving may 
create hostile feelings among the population. Moreover, 
development projects cannot be undertaken simultane- 
ously in all the different regions of a country. People 
in the regions without any significant development 
projects not only feel unenthusiastic about the plan, but 
develop feelings of jealousy and opposition toward the 


regions in which development projects are being under- 
taken. If such feelings and opposition get strong they 
can delay the process of planning and even endanger 
the very existence of planned development. For these 
and similar reasons, the governments have to make a 
sustained, conscientious and all-out effort in educating 
the public to make them plan-minded and to associate 
them with the planning process as much as possible. 


Wide publicity of the plan through all available 
means is the first requisite for making people aware 
of the plan. Unfortunately, many countries of the region 
seem to fight shy of such publicity. In some cases, the 
plan is considered a secret document and the text of 
the plan is never released to the public. In others, 
only a limited number of copies are available. Instances 
of countries attempting to give wide publicity to their 
plans are but few. Further, most of the plan texts are 
in languages which the ordinary people do not speak 
or understand. In such circumstances the public can 
never be blamed for their apathy toward planning. To 
remove this apathy, the governments of the region should 
take prompt care to publish their plans in a popular 
form and on an extensive scale. 


The publication of the plan should be followed by 
active propaganda through all the available means which 
is designed to make people more fully aware of the 
plan.*° Special brochures written in simple local 
languages and brought out in an attractive style should 
be made available to the public. The local press should 
be encouraged and induced to write upon the plan. 
Lectures and seminars should be arranged through 
educational institutions to stimulate interest and con- 
structive criticism. Radio and documentary films should 
also be used for informing the people of the different 
aspects and implications of the plan. The purpose of 
such publicity should not be to trumpet the achievements 
of the government in power, but to create a feeling and 


85 In this connexion mention may be made of the useful work that 
has been done by the Bureau of National Reconstruction in Pakistan 
in giving the Second Five-Year Plan wide publicity and in organizing 
the Economic Conference on the Second Five-Year Plan. In India 
also wide publicity is given to its five-year plans throughout the 
country in a variety of ways. 


consciousness among the people that the developments 
taking place are the result of a deliberate plan and that 
they will be speeded up and will prove much more 
beneficial to them if they actively support the plan and 
participate in the schemes enthusiastically. 


Such publicity, however, will not be sufficient to 
achieve its purpose unless it is followed by a concrete 
scheme to associate the people in some way or the other 
with the very process of formulating the plan proposals. 
One way of doing this is to form small district or 
county committees of the people whose main function 
is to suggest schemes for the development of their own 
area and to review the progress, in a general way, of 
the schemes already under implementation. Quarterly 
or semi-annual meetings of such committees would go a 
long way towards creating interest among the people and 
inculcating a sense of responsibility among them. If 
such committees were asked to make suggestions for new 
development schemes, these suggestions would be very 
useful in revealing the most urgently felt needs of the 
people, and they could be taken into consideration by 
the central planning agency while formulating their own 
plan proposals. It is likely that such suggestions may 
turn out to be far in excess of the available resources 
or that they may be completely outside the general 
framework of the plan. But that would be no cause 
for despair. In order to make the local suggestions more 
realistic and practicable, the committees may be given 
a broad indication of the financial resources that may 
be available for their area, if not in the exact amount 
at least in terms of increase in the existing expenditure. 
This would introduce a sense of realism in the thinking 
of these committees and their suggestions would provide 
a much better index to the needs of the people. Even 
then the suggestions received may not be relevant to 
the general framework, but this defect can be slowly 
eliminated as the people become more keenly aware of 
the aims and objects of planning and get acquainted 
with its processes. In any case, if a determined and 
continuous effort is made to educate and associate the 
people with the planning process, they will get in- 
creasingly interested and there is no reason to disbelieve 
that wide support and enthusiastic participation will be 
forthcoming from them. 


APPENDIX | 


PLANNING ORGANIZATIONS IN THE COUNTRIES OF THE ECAFE REGION 


INTRODUCTION 


The object of this appendix is to present factual 
data about planning organizations in the countries of 
the region. It is given in the form of country notes 
which include brief information about the main planning 
organizations, their functions and, where possible, 
organizational charts showing the administrative struc- 
ture. In view of incompleteness of the country data at 
the time of the writing, it has not been possible to 
include notes on all countries of the ECAFE region or 
to achieve uniform presentation in respect of the 
countries for which information has been given. 


AFGHANISTAN 


The Ministry of Planning was founded in October 
1956, shortly after the inauguration of the Five-Year 
Development Plan. The Ministry started functioning in 
March 1957 and is responsible for the formulation and 
revision of economic development plans, providing 
economic guide lines to be followed by the ministries 
and departments in preparing and implementing sector 


-plans, following closely the implementation of the plans 
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and keeping them under continuous review. 


The Ministry consists of four departments: (i) 
The Department of Planning; (7) The Department of 
Foreign Assistance; (iii) The Department of Statistics 
and Research; and (iv) The Department of Administra- 
tion. The main functions of these departments are as 


follows:— 


Planning: 


This department has the primary responsibility for 
the formulation and revision of development plans. For 
this purpose it is required to provide economic euide 
lines to be followed in the preparation of programmes 
and projects and criteria for the establishment of 
priorities. The department has the primary responsi- 
bility for co-ordinating the sector plans. 


Foreign assistance: 


This department’s main function is to co-ordinate 
all requests for foreign assistance. 


Statistics and research: 


The chief work of this department is to develop 
background information on the economy of Afghanistan 
and other countries which is required for the formulation 


of development plans. Its duties include: (a) organiza- 
tion and co-ordination of statistical services; studies of 
national income, investment and balance of payments; 
and publication of statistical and economic material. 


Administration: 


To carry on the administrative services required by 
the Ministry of Planning. 


In addition to these departments, the Ministry has 
an Advisory Board consisting of Afghan and foreign 
experts appointed to serve as consultants to the Ministry. 
Its main function is to advise the Ministry on all matters 


submitted to it. 


It is felt that some reorganization of the Ministry 
is called for in view of the Second Plan due to start 
in October 1961 which will require much more intensive 
effort than the first in its drafting and execution. Some 
proposals for re-organizing the Ministry with a view to 
streamlining its performance are under the consideration 
of the Government of Afghanistan. Details of the 
reorganization, however, do not seem to have been yet 
made final. 


A. chart showing the organization of the Ministry 
of Planning follows:— 
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Burma®’é 


The Constitution of the Union of Burma provides 
that “the economic life of the Union shall be planned” 
and accordingly some planning machinery has been in 
existence in Burma since 1946. This machinery has 
been changed and revised several times; the following 
description is based upon the reorganization carried out 


in 1958. 


The Ministry of National Planning and_ the 
Economic and Social Board were amalgamated into 
a Prime Minister’s Office for National Planning in 
February 1958. The Office was composed of a National 
Planning Commission and a service organization, the 
latter constituting a de facto ministry of the Prime 
Minister. 


The Prime Minister’s Office for National Planning 
performed the functions of a central planning authority 
and was the highest supervisory and co-ordinating body 
in the field of economic and technical development. It 
also tendered advice to the cabinet on broad issues of 
development policy. 


The National Planning Commission mainly consisted 
of the Prime Minister (Chairman), Deputy Prime 
Minister and Ministers. Other members include the 
Parliamentary Secretary, Adviser to the Prime Minister, 
Chairman of the Union Bank of Burma and Executive 
Secretary to the Commission. The Commission was 
assisted by a Committee of Advisers whose functions 
were: (a) to process technical papers submitted to 
the Commission; (6b) to make recommendations on 
matters appropriate to the Commission and to advise 
and assist the Commission generally in the discharge of 
its duties.** 


There was also a Standing Committee for supervision 
and co-ordination comprised of the Prime Minister’s 
Secretaries for planning and the Council of Ministers, 
the Chairman of the Special Investigation Administration 
Board, Secretary of the Ministry of Finance and Revenue, 
Chairman of the State Agricultural Marketing Board and 
Adviser to the Prime Minister. The duties and functions 
of this Committee included (a) examination of the 
administration, working and acquisition of the various 
Boards, Corporations and Councils in charge of imple- 
mentation of the projects; (b) supervision of the 
implementation of the development projects and their 
co-ordination. 


Another government committee which could be 
considered as part of the planning machinery was the 
Budget Committee whose main work was to do the budget 
examination work for the Minister of Finance. 


86 Source: U Thet Tun, Burma’s Experience in Economic Planning, 
(Superintendent, Government Printing and Stationery, Rangoon, 
1960). 


87 When General Ne Win’s Government came in power, the Com- 
mission was held in abeyance and it is not known whether it has 
been revived since. A Budgetary Allocation Committee Was con- 
stituted to perform advisory functions and the Central Statistical and 
Economics Department served as staff to the Committee. 
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CEYLON 


A Seven-member Planning Committee of the 
Cabinet, with Prime Minister and Finance Minister as 
Chairman and Vice-Chairman respectively, was estab- 
lished early in 1953. By the end of the year, however, 
the Committee was dissolved and the entire Cabinet 
became the supreme planning body. 


In 1956, the need for planning and a_ suitable 
organization for doing the planning work was keenly 
felt. Accordingly, the National Planning Council was 
constituted in September 1956 to prepare a plan. The 
Council was composed of the Prime Minister, Finance 
Minister, senior government officials and representatives 
of the private sector. The Planning Secretariat was 
attached to the Council to assist it and carry on 
secretariat work. Since the preparation of the “Ten-Year 
Plan”, the work of the Planning Council and _ its 
secretariat has mainly consisted of annually formulating 
three-year implementation programmes. This is done 
through appropriate implementation committees drawn 
from the Council, government departments and agencies 
concerned, as well as ad hoc representation from the 
private sector. In addition, a “Planning Committee” 
has been set up in each ministry with the responsibility 
of formulating effective short-term programmes; these 
are on a rolling basis which will in effect be a substitute 
to Ceylon’s present procedures for preparing budgets. 


Towards the end of 1960, the Planning Secretariat 
was redesignated as the Department of National Planning. 
Also, in place of the National Planning Council, a sub- 
committee of the Cabinet has been set up to look after 
planning work. The Department of National Planning 
as such, however, is headed by the Prime Minister. 


CHINA (MAINLAND) *® 


At the centre, the two main bodies concerned with 
planning are: The State Planning Commission and the 
State Kconomic Commission. The Planning Commission 
was set up in 1952 and by 1956 had developed into 
23 departments with a staff of 1,500. The Kconomic 
Commission was established in May 1956. The Planning 
Commission is in charge of preparing five-year plans 
while the annual plans are directed by the Economic 
Commission. There are frequent exchanges of directives 
and constant efforts at co-ordination between the two. 
The data required by these two Commissions are supplied 
by the State Statistical Bureau which was established 
in October, 1952. ‘The central government departments, 
bureaux and other agencies in charge of nationalized 
enterprises form a group which is concerned with 
pianning at the central level and which works under 
the two commissions. 


The planning organs at the central government level 
are assisted by regional and local organs in charge of 
planning in the 22 provinces, two autonomous areas and 
several hundreds of municipalities. The planning bureau 
at the provincial level serves as the co-ordinating agency 


88 Source: Chao Kuo-chun, Economic Planning and Organization 
in Mainland China, (Centre for East Asian Studies, Harvard Univer- 
sity, 1959). 


and presents the local plans to the central planning 
and economic commissions for evaluation and approval. 
All phases of planning in mainland China, including 
preparation, consolidation and revision are carried out 
through this two-tier system: the central planning and 
economic commissions on one level, and the planning 
organs in the regional administration or the ministries 


on the other. 


The procedure followed in preparing the plans may 
be briefly described as follows. The Chinese Communist 
Party and the People’s Congress provide the guiding 
principles of planning, while the task of preparing the 
long-term and short-term plans in conformity with the 
euiding principles is performed by the State Planning 
Commission. For this the Commission obtains pre- 
liminary reports, estimates and data from the various 
agencies in charge of implementing the projects. These 
are considered in the light of varied data obtained from 
the Statistical Bureau; moreover, the Planning Commis- 
sion passes “control figures” setting up the targets in 
various fields. These are passed on to the ministries, 
regional administrations and selected enterprises. The 
lower planning units draft their respective five-year plans 
taking into consideration the “control figures”. Where 
necessary they present to the Commission requests, 
recommendations and proposals for revision. After 
examining these draft plans the State Planning Com- 
mission draws up formal plans for the respective units. 
The procedures followed in preparing the annual plans 
are much the same except that they are prepared in 
much more detail and that they are concerned with 
solving specific current problems. 


Cuina (Tatwan) 


The Economic Stabilization Board established in 
July 1953 and entrusted to map out economic and fiscal 
policies and to formulate an over-all economic develop- 
ment plan was dissolved in August 1958. Now the 
work of economic development planning is the respon- 
sibility of the Ministry of Economic Affairs and the 
Ministry of Communications. At present the planning 
his is mostly carried by the three committees described 

elow: 


Agricultural Planning and Co-ordination Committee : 


The membership of the committee consists of 11 to 
15 persons drawn from various government departments 
and organizations the most significant of which is the 
Joint Commission on Rural Reconstruction which is 
primarily concerned with the preparation of agricultural 
plans. All the members are appointed by the Ministry of 
Economic Affairs. The committee is mainly concerned 
nee the formulation and supervision of agricultural 
plans. 


Industrial Planning and Co-ordination Group: 


The policy-making body of the group is a council 
of members (13-17) drawn from various government 
departments including the Council of US Aid and 
nominated by the Ministry of Economic Affairs. The 
main function of the Committee is to prepare industrial 
plans and to supervise them. 


Transportation and Communication Group: 


The Group consists of 11-15 persons drawn from 
various government departments and nominated by the 
Ministry of Communications. This committee is res- 
ponsible for the formulation and supervision of the 
transport and communication plans. 


These three groups are primarily responsible for the 
formulation of plans in their respective fields and the 
final co-ordination and preparation of the over-all plan 
is the responsibility of the Ministry of Economic Affairs. 


THE FEDERATION OF MALAYA 


An “Economic Committee of the Cabinet” consisting 
of the Prime Minister (Chairman), Deputy Prime 
Minister and Ministers of finance, agriculture and 
co-operatives, and commerce and industry which is aided 
by the “Economic Secretariat” is in charge of planning 
in the Federation of Malaya. The Economic Secretariat 
is an integral part of the Prime Minister’s Department. 


At present the Economic Secretariat is small but, 
with increase in the volume of work consequent upon 
the adoption of the Second Five-Year Plan, the need for 
reorganization was keenly felt and a separate organiza- 
tion might be established with the following functions: 


(t) To formulate and submit plans to the 
Economic Committee of the Cabinet. 


(ii) To co-ordinate the execution of the diverse 
components of the plan. 


(wii) To review and evaluate the progress of the 
plan. 


(iv) To advise the government on general econo- 
mic problems. 


(v) To maintain all the economic intelligence 
necessary for the formulation and evaluation 
of the plan. 


(vt) To plan and co-ordinate schemes for technical 
assistance. 


The planning organization has four main divisions: 
The Planning and Investigation Division; (ii) The 
Economic Intelligence and Research Division: (iit) The 
Technical Assistance Division; and (iv) The Administra- 
tive and Common Services Division. The new planning 
organization is an integral part of the Prime Minister’s 
Department. 


INDIA 


_ The Planning Commission was set up by the 

Government of India in March 1950. The functions of 
Epi ke ee 5 

the Planning Commission are to: 


(7) 


(iz) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


(v) 


(vt) 


Chairman 
(Prime 
Minister ) 


make an assessment of the material, capital 
and human resources of the country, includ- 
ing technical personnel, and to investigate 
the possibilities of augmenting such of these 
resources as are found to be deficient in 
relation to the nation’s requirements; 


formulate a Plan for the most effective and 
balanced utilisation of the country’s re- 
sources ; 


define the stages in which the Plan should 
be carried out and propose the allocation of 
resources for the due completion of each 
stage; 


indicate the factors which are tending to 
retard economic development, and determine 
the conditions which, in view of the current 
social and political situation, should be 
established for the successful execution of 


the Plan; 


determine the nature of the machinery which 
would be necessary for securing the success- 
ful implementation of each stage of the Plan 
in all its aspects; 


appraise from time to time the progress 
achieved in the execution of each stage of 
the Plan and recommend the adjustments of 
policy and measures that such appraisal 
might show to be necessary; and 


(— Member 


| — Member 


(vit) make such interim or ancillary recommend- 
ations as appear to it to be appropriate either 
for facilitating the discharge of the duties 
assigned to it; or on a consideration of 
the prevailing economic conditions, current 
policies, measures and development program- 
mes; or on an examination of such specific 
problems as may be referred to it for advice 
by Central or State Governments. 


Since its inception, the Prime Minister of India 
has been the Chairman of the Planning Commission. 
Members of the Commission include a Deputy Chairman 
who is now also the Minister for Planning and four 
full-time Members, and the Union Ministers of Finance 
and Defence. The Honorary Statistical Adviser to the 
Cabinet also serves de facto as a Member of the Planning 
Commission. The Minister of Planning is assisted in 
his work in Parliament by a Deputy Minister and a 
Parliamentary Secretary. ‘The Members of the Commis- 
sion work as a body; but, for convenience, each member 
has charge of one or more subjects and directs the study 
of problems in these fields. 


The Planning Commission works in the closest 
co-operation with the Central Ministries and the Govern- 
ments of States. Responsibility for taking and imple- 
menting decisions rests with the Central and State 
Governments, the Planning Commission serving as an 
advisory body to both. Co-ordination with States is 
secured at the highest level through the National 
Development Council. The functions of the Council are: 


— Agriculture Division 


— Local Works Branch 


— Scientific Research Section 


— Village and Small Industries Division 


— Member 
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— Irrigation and Power Division 


— Education Division 
— Health Division 


Programme Administration Division 


-— Information, Publicity and Publications Branch 
—— Administration and Co-ordination Division 


— Social Welfare Division 
Land Reforms Division 
— Planning Forums Section 


— Housing Division 


ee Co-ordination Section 


( — Public Co-operation Division _ 
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( — Perspective Planning Division 
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(1) to review the working of the National plan from time 
to time; (2) to consider important questions of social 
and economic policy affecting national development; and 
(3) to recommend measures for the achievements of 
the aims and targets set out in the National Pian, 
including measures to secure the active participation and 
co-operation of the people, improve the efficiency of the 
administrative services, ensure the fullest development of 
the less advanced regions and sections of the community, 
and, through sacrifice borne equally by all citizens, buiid 
up resources for national development. 


The National Development Council is composed of 
the Prime Minister of India, the Chief Ministers of all 
States and the Members of the Planning Commission; 
Ministers of the Central Government also participate in 
its deliberations. The Council makes its recommenda- 
tions to the Central and State Governments who take 
such decisions as may be necessary. 


A chart showing the organization of the Planning 
Commission is given on page 43. In addition to 
the divisions shown in the Chart, three committees — 
The Research Programmes Committee, The Committee 
on Plan Projects of the National Development Council 
and The Committee on Transport Policy and Co-ordina- 
tion—and the Programmes Evaluation Organization also 
work under the direct jurisdiction of the Commission. 


INDONESIA 


The National Planning Council, the planning agency 
in Indonesia, was inaugurated in 1960. ‘ihe membership 
of the Council is composed of “expert-representatives’”’ 
from all regions, armed forces and functional groups. 
They have been nominated by the respective regions 
and/or groups concerned and appointed by the President. 


The Council consisis of 81 members, 25 per cent 
of whom are from the various regions and 75 per cent 
from the functional and other groups. 


In order to perform its duties and functions efficient- 
ly and expeditiously, the National Planning Council has 
created an “Executive Board” consisting of 23 members. 
The Executive Board is entitled to submit its recom- 
mendation directly to the President who is the mandatory 
executor of the Plan. 


The main functions of the Council are to formulaie 
the plans, to supervise their execution, and to evaluate 
the progress from time to time. The Council is charged 
by law with the following functions: oe 


l. assisting executive agencies, 

2. surveying the execution and wherever necessary 

proposing corrections, 

evaluation of the achievements, 

assisting the President and the Cabinet in ail 

matters of development, 

5. collecting materials and data necessary for the 
drafting of the next short-term development 
plans, 

6. preparing the long-term plan, the foundation of 
which wiil be laid during the present Plan. 


3. 
4. 


The Council has a secretariat consisting of govern- 
ment servants. It has the following divisions: 


Ah 


1. Division for Manpower, 

2. Division for Natural Resources, 

3. Division for Finance, including foreign capital 
and aid, 

4, Division for Agricultural Development and In- 
dustrialization, 

5. Division for State and Private Undertakings 
Development, 

6. Division for Rural Development, 

7. Division for Population, 

8. Division for Statistics. 


TRAN 


In 1949 Iran created an organization to administer 
ihe operation of the First Seven-Year Plan. The 
organization was in charge of the execution of the Plan 
and was more like a huge public works department. 
It was reconstituted at the beginning of the Second 
Seven-Year Plan and now consists of: (a) The 
Managing Director; (b) The High Council; and (c) 
The Control Board. 


The Managing Direcor is appointed for a period 
of three years and his duties are (z) to prepare the 
administrative budget and to set up the organization of 
ihe Plan Organization; (i) to formulate plans and to 
disburse expenditures connected with the executive 
operations; (ii) to assist private institutions; (iv) to 
draw up laws and regulations relating to the technical 
and fiscal controls for the execution of programmes; 
(v) to compile quarterly and annual progress reports; 
and (vz) to represent the Plan Organization before the 
Council of Ministers. 


The High Council consists of seven members 
appointed for the full term of the plan. The duties of 
the High Council include the approval of plans, projects, 
cost estimates and the executive regulations of the 
programmes approved by the Joint Committee of both 
the Houses. The Council is also charged with the 
approval of regulations, by-laws and contracts and with 


the supervision of all the functions of the Plan 
Organization. 
The Control board consists of six members, its 


main functions are: (7) to control the expenditure of the 
Plan Organization in accordance with the provisions of 
the law; (iz) to express its views with respect to by-laws 
and regulations from the viewpoint of their compliance 
with laws and regulations; (iii) to inform the Managing 
Director of any violations or irregularities noticed by 
it and even to report on them to the Government and 
the Joint Plan Committee of both houses where 
necessary. 


The set-up of the present Plan Organization is 
expected to undergo some changes at the time of 
launching the Third Seven-Year Plan. The major 
change may be the transfer of executive functions now 
assumed by the Plan Organization to the executive 
departments of the Government. But the Organization 
may retain the present functions of formulating plans, 
reviewing progress and disbursement of funds for the 
various projects. 
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NEPAL 


The planning machinery in Nepal was first created 
in October 1949, and has undergone several changes. 
The National Economic Planning Committee established 
in October 1949 was dissolved after a few months of 
its inception and no planning organization was in 
existence till the end of 1953 when a separate Ministry 
of Planning and Development was set up. The Ministry 
was to bring together the separate schemes undertaken 
by the various government departments and thus to 
expedite a co-ordinated execution of various development 
projects. In March 1957, a Planning Commission was 
set up but was dissolved in 1959 and in its place a high 
power Planning Board was formed. The Board was 
also abolished in February 1961 and its place has now 
been taken by the National Planning Council. It is 
vested with high powers and its decisions are equivalent 
to those of the Council of Ministers. The King who is 
the Chairman of the Council of Ministers also heads 


— Secretariat of the Mining and Industries Committee 
— Technical Studies for Industries 


— Technical Studies for G.P.O. 


— Supervision over Foreign Assistance Contracts 


National Investment Accounting 
Secretariat 


Inventory of the Kingdom’s Resources 


the National Planning Council. The chief functions of 


the Council are: 
(a) to decide a policy of economic development 

on the basis of the general economic policy 

keeping in view the country’s immediate 

needs; 

(b) to frame practical development plans to raise 

the standard of living of the people; 


(c) to give final approval to the proposed projects; 


(d) 


to expedite the successful execution of the 
plan; 


to evaluate the plan and its progress; and 


to finalize the annual budget and make alloca- 
tions of the country’s resources and foreign 


aid. 


The Planning Council keeps in touch with the 


executive departments of the government through the 


members of the “planning cells”. These cells are con- 
stituted in each ministry and usually consist of the 
under-secretaries or other representatives nominated by 
the ministry. They are attached to the secretariat of 
the Planning Council and their main functions are: 


(ii) To submit progress reports periodically. 

(iii) To act as liaison between the Planning Council 
and the Ministry concerned. 

The Department of Economic Affairs which is 


located in the Ministry of Finance assists the secretariat 
of the Planning Council in economic research. 


A chart showing the organization of His Majesty’s 
Council of National Planning is given below: 


His Magesty’s Counci, oF NATIONAL PLANNING 


(i) To prepare departmental plans in consultation 
with the Planning Council. 
Chairman 


| 
(H. M. oe King) 


Vice-Chairman 


(Minister of Finance) 


Ex officio Members 


(Cabinet Members ) 


| 

— Member Transportation and Communication | 
Building and Mining | 

— Member Industry and Commerce 
Education i 
Waterworks and Power Member-Secretary 

aie — Resources 

— Member Survey and Statistics | 

Publicity |\— Economic Analysis 
Morr Nemec aca — Perspective Planning 

Health z Evaluation 

— Member Agriculture -— Administration 
Forest — Coordination 

Research | 


= Economic Analysis Section 
— Evaluation Section 

— Statistics Section 

— Perspective Planning Section 


PAKISTAN 


In 1953, the Government of Pakistan established a 
Planning Board to prepare a five-year plan of economic 
and social development. After the preparation and 
submission of the plan, a permanent Planning Board was 
established in 1957 and it was redesignated as the 
National Planning Board in July 1958. Later, in June 
1959, it was redesignated as the Planning Commission. 
The functions of the Planning Commission are: 
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Administration and Coordination 


Internal Administration and Coordination 


Coordination 


Planning Cells in Government Departments 


(¢) In consultation with the Central and Provincial 
Governments and other appropriate agencies: 

(a) to prepare a national plan at periodic intervals 
for the economic and social development of 
the country; 


(b) to make assessments from time to time of the 


human and material resources of the country ; 


(c) to prepare an annual development programme 
within the framework of the national plan 
and, on a determination of priorities, to 
propose the allocation of resources. 


(ii) To stimulate and where necessary initiate the 
preparation of development programmes and projects; 
to examine and advise on all such programmes and 
projects with a view to deciding whether these conform 
to national objectives and, in general, whether these 
contemplate the most efficient use of national resources. 


(tii) To recommend such adjustments in the 
national plan as may be necessary in view of the 
changing economic situation. 


(iv) To co-ordinate the examination of develop- 
ment programmes and projects in consultation with the 
appropriate authorities and to secure the approval of 
the Central Government for acceptable programmes and 
projects. 


(v) To advise on the nature of the machinery for 
securing the efficient execution of the national plan. 


(vi) To watch and evaluate the progress of imple- 
mentation of the development programme. 


(vit) To advise on important economic policies 
and problems in various fields. 


(viii) To undertake and promote economic re- 
search; and to initiate surveys and investigations needed 
to support effective planning and development. 


(ix) To examine such specific problems as may 
be referred to it by the Government. 


In addition to the Planning Commission, there is 
an Economic Council with the President as Chairman 
which functions as the supreme economic body of the 
country. Besides the Chairman, there are seven members 
and four co-opted members of the Council. The 
functions of the Council are: 


r Member 


(zt) to review the over-all economic position of the 
country and to formulate economic policies; 


(ti) to approve the Five-Year Plan and the Annual 
Development Programme; 


(tii) to sanction development schemes including 
those falling under the Five-Year Plan and the 
Annual Development Programme; and 


(tv) to review the progress made in the imple- 
mentation of the plans and programmes 
mentioned above and to ensure that balanced 
economic development of all parts of the 
country is achieved. 


There is also an Economic Committee of the Cabinet 
with the Minister of Finance as the Chairman and with 
the Ministers for Food and Agriculture, Fuel, Power, and 
Natural Resources, Industries and Commerce together 
with the Chairman of the Planning Commission as 
members. The functions of the Committee are:— 


(t) to supervise the implementation of: 


(a) the economic policies laid down by the 
Cabinet and the Economic Council, and 


(6) all plans and programmes, including the 
Five-Year Plan and the Annual Develop- 
ment Programme. 


(ii) to take day-to-day decisions on economic 
problems; and 


(iii) to sanction development schemes pending their 
submission to the Economic Council. 


A chart showing the organization of the Planning 
Commission is given below: 


— Agriculture 


= Water and Power 


General Economics 


— Chief Economist — le Fiscal and Monetary 


Deputy 
— Chairman 
Chairman —+ 


— Secretary 


— International Trade 
— Economic Research 


= Administration 


Co-ordination 
— Development Authorisation 
— Public Administration 


— Industries and Commerce 
— Transport and Communications 
— Education 
{ — Health 
— Social Welfare 
— Housing and Settlements 
-— Manpower 


— Member 
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THE PHILIPPINES 


The Philippines is committed to a positive pro- 
gramme of economic and social development under its 
constitution which stipulates that “the promotion of 
social justice to insure the well-being and economic 
security of all the people should be the concern of the 
State.” Accordingly, a National Economic Council was 
created as early as 1935. Twenty years later this Council 
was abolished and in its place a new National Economic 
Council was created, with the specific function, among 
others, of formulating “definite and consistent national 
economic policies and preparing comprehensive economic 
and social development programmes.” The Council 
establishes and maintains an Office of National Planning, 
an Office of Foreign Aid Co-ordination and an Office 
of Statistical Co-ordination and Standards. The Office 
of the National Planning provides the main technical 
assistance to the Council in the preparation of national 
plans. Its main functions are: 


(a) To assist the Council in preparing and keeping 
current a national plan for economic and _ social 
development. 


(6) To report to the Council on implementation 
of action recommendations included in the national plan. 


Office of 
{ — National 
Planning 


National Economic Office 
Council (Chairman {= of the a 
and 10 members) Chairman Office of Statisteal 
— Co-ordination == 
and Standards 
Office of 
— Foreign Aid and — 
Co-ordination 
SINGAPORE 


The Government of Singapore established an Econo- 
mic Development Division in 1959. This division 
located in the Ministry of Finance, is mainly concerned 
with the planning work and has all the necessary 
advisory, co-ordinating and executive functions. Besides 
this Division, the Development Planning Committee and 
the Development Planning Sub-committee are also con- 
cerned with the co-ordination work. The Development 


(c) To make continuing studies of the tariff 
structure and commercial relationships of the Philippines 
with other countries and to recommend changes if 


needed. 


(d) To prepare national economic policy recom- 
mendations on matters referred to the Council for advice. 


The National Economic Council consists of 10 
members plus a full-time chairman with cabinet rank. 
The Chairman and three members drawn from 
agricultural, industrial, financial, commercial and labour 
interests are appointed by the President. The rest of 
the members are ex-officio and are as follows: the 
Chairman of the National Development Authority as 
Vice-Chairman; two members designated by the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives from among the members 
of the House; two members of the Senate designated 
by the President; the Governor of the Central Bank; 
and the Chairman of the Rehabilitation Finance 


Corporation. 


The organizational chart of the Office of National 
Planning is given below: 


‘ — Agricultural Resources 


| 


— Finance 


— Industrial Resources 


) 
— Services (Utilities) 


— Trade and Commerce 


— Social Development 


= Planning and Co-ordination 


= Standards and Review 


a Co-ordination of Programme Planning 


— Co-ordination of Programme Execution 


Planning Committee is headed by the Minister of 
Finance and the Sub-committee by the Director of 
Public Works. A Sub-committee of the Cabinet con- 
sisting of Prime Minister, Deputy Prime Minister and 
the Minister of Finance, is in over-all charee of the 
economic and planning work. i 


_ The organization of the Economic Development 
Division which is the chief planning agency is still in 
the process of evolution, but now has the following 
structure: 4 


Minister of Finance 


Permanent Secretary 


Economic Development 


x Ton taal 


Economic Budget and 
Planning Follow-up 
and Section 
Research 
Section 
THAILAND 


The National Economic Development Board which 
is the principal planning agency in Thailand was 
established in 1959 by a special Act. The Board 
consists of the Prime Minister (Chairman), the Deputy 
Prime Minister (Deputy Chairman) and other members 
appointed by the Council of Ministers with the Secretary- 
General as ex-officio member and secretary. The Secre- 
tariat attached to the Board has been assigned the 
following functions: 


1) to analyse and appraise economic conditions 
and recommend to the Board goals for economic develop- 
ment and policies conducive to economic stability and 
economic development: 


2) to consider with Ministries, Departments and 
State enterprises their plans and programmes for 
economic development and to co-ordinate such plans 
and programmes for the purpose of formulating an 
integrated plan for a period of years in accordance with 
development goals, availability and priority use of 
resources; and thereafter to submit it to the Board. 


3) to study the actual and potential availability 
of financial and other resources and to make recom- 
mendations to the Board on ways and means of meeting 
public financial requirements; 


4) to prepare, in consultation with those of the 
Government’s ministries and departments which have 
responsibilities regarding the National Budget, proposals 
of Ministries, Departments and State Enterprises for 
the annual development expenditures on new capital 
assets, including sums to be expended for this purpose 
from the National Budget, from loans, from accumulated 


profits, or other funds; 


5) to review actual and proposed expenditures for 
maintaining capital assets related to economic develop- 
ment for the purpose of recommending any necessary 
modification for the efficient maintenance of such assets; 
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External Financial 
Assistance Section 
Section 
6) to review actual and proposed expenditures for 


the provision of economic services, for the purpose of re- 
commending any modification that is deemed necessary ; 


7) to consider all proposals for foreign technical 
and financial aids and loans; to consider additional 
requests for, and make recommendations on programmes 
for the request of, foreign aid and loans; and, in 
co-operation with Ministries, Departments and State 
Enterprises, to undertake necessary measures for co- 
ordinating foreign assistance; moreover, in making such 
requests for foreign aid, the Secretariat of the National 
Development Board may originate such additional aid 
proposals as may be deemed necessary. 


8) to review and report on the status of economic 
development projects of Ministries, Departments and 
State Enterprises, and where considered necessary, make 
recommendations for the acceleration, termination, 
modification, or liquidation of specific programmes; 


9) to consider other measures for promoting 
economic development and recommend them to the 


Board. 


10) to consider and make proposals with respect 
to the economic development plans and programmes of 
any company or juristic partnership which, not being 
a state enterprise but being partially owned by the 
Government, agrees to carry out the economic develop- 
ment programmes as a state enterprise. 


11) to undertake whatever is specified in the other 
laws to be the duties of the National Economic develop- 
ment Board or the Secretariat. 


An Executive Committee comprising the Secretary- 
General and nine members appointed by the Council of 
Ministers has also been set up. The chief function of 
the Committee is to supervise the work of the Secretariat 
of the National Economic Board. 


A chart showing the organization of the National 
Economic Development Board is given below: 


Nationa, Economic DEVELOPMENT BOARD 
Cabinet Prime Minister’s Office 


| 
NEDB Committee 
| 


! Statistics Committee 


| 
NEDB Office 


Executive Committee 


(Chairman) (Secretary-General ) 
Secretariat 
; Correspondence Finance Personnel | wewwwwnnenee ne nen ener ee nent 
Foreign Central Statistical National Income Office 


Office 


Assistance 


Office (TTEC) 


| 
eee cates ae Office 


| 


my 
Capital 


Planning Project Economic National National 
Officers Analysis Affairs Income Expenditures Formation 
Division Division 


Statistical Service 
Division 


Statistical Machinery 


Division 


Census and Survey 
Division 


Current Statistical 
Division 


Statistical Co-ordination 
Division 


*7 Sectors: Agriculture & Co-operatives; Industry & Power; Transport & Communications; Home Affairs; Health & Education; 
Commerce; Finance. 


SoutH Viet-Nam 


STRUCTURE OF THE GENERAL DEPARTMENT OF PLANNING 
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APPENDIX II 


DEVELOPMENT PLANS OF THE COUNTRIES OF THE ECAFE REGION 


Country 
Afghanistan 
Brunei 


Burma 


Cambodia 
Ceylon 


China 
Mainland 


Taiwan 


Federation of Malaya 


India 


Indonesia 


Iran .. 


Japan 

Laos 

Nepal 

North Borneo .. 


Pakistan .. 


Philippines 


Sarawak .. 
Singapore 


Thailand .. 


Viet-Nam, Republic of . 


Title of Plan 
Five-Year Plan 
Five-Year Plan 
Four-Year Plan .. he Page gana oui 
Four-Year Implementation Programme .. 


Second Four-Year Plan 


Premier Plan Quinquennal 


Ten-Year Plan 


First Five-Year Plan .. 
Second Five-Year Plan 


First Four-Year Plan .. 
Second Four-Year Plan 


Third Four-Year Plan 


Five-Year Capital Plan 
Second Five-Year Plan 


First Five-Year Plan .. 
Second Five-Year Plan 
Third Five-Year Plan 


Five-Year Pian) aca) ss 4s sa 
First National Development Plan 


First Seven-Year Development Plan 
Second Seven-Year Development Plan 


New Long-range Economic Plan 

Plan de développement Economique et Social 
Five-Year Plan 

Four-Year Plan .. 

Six-Year Development Programme .. 

First Five-Year Plan .. 

Second Five-Year Plan 


Three-Year Programme of Economic and Social 
Development 


Development Plan 
Four-Year Plan .. 
Three-Year and Six-Year Plan of Economic Development 


Projet de Plan Quinquennal 


ol 


Period 
1956/57 — 1960/61 
1957 — 1961 
1952/53 — 1955/56 


1956/57 — 1959/60 
1961/62 — 1964/65 


1960 — 1964, 
1959 — 1968 
1953 — 1957 
1958 — 1962 
1953 — 1956 
1957 — 1960 
1961 — 1964 
1956 — 1960 
1961 — 1965 


1951/52 — 1955/56 
1956/57 — 1960/61 
1961/62 — 1965/66 


1956 — 1960 
1961 — 1969 


1948 /49 — 1954/55 
1955/56 — 1961/62 


1961/62 — 1970/71 

1959/60 — 1963/64 

1956/57 — 1960/61 
1957 — 1960 
1951 — 1956 


1955/56 — 1959/60 
1960/61 — 1964/65 


1959/60 — 1961/62 


1959 — 1963 
1961 — 1964 
1961 — 1966 
1957 — 1961 


THE SCOPE FOR REGIONAL ECONOMIC 
CO-OPERATION IN ASIA AND THE FAR EAST* 


if 


The outstanding feature of the organization of world 
trade at the present time is the emergence and growing 
importance of regional arrangements for mutually bene- 
fical economic co-operation. The Western European 
countries have been in the vanguard of this movement, 
but Latin America has also gone far towards working 
out a regional market and payments system. Nor should 
it be forgotten that the Eastern European countries, the 
Soviet Union and mainland China also form a very 
important regional trading block that is geographically 
contiguous. 


The tendency towards such a regional approach to 
present economic problems is not simply a_ historical 
accident. When the world aspired to a new stable 
economic framework after the end of the last war, it 
was realized that the road to a multilateral and free 
world-wide system of trade and payments, as envisaged 
in the Bretton Woods Agreement, was long and hazar- 
dous. Corresponding to the new horizons of economic 
policy which have been immensely broadened since the 
war, continuous consultation among governments and 
reconciliation of divergent interests and points of view 
were involved in this process, and the experiment of 
the Organization for European Economic Co-operation 
showed that co-operation could be much more easily 
organized in depth at a regional, rather than universal, 
level. In fact, it was only through such regional 
arrangements that, so far as the industrially advanced 
countries were concerned, the “transition period” pro- 
vided by the Bretton Woods Agreement was at last 
brought to an end. The regional approach was an 
important and perhaps a necessary link in the establish- 
ment of a new world-wide trading system that could 
hardly be deferred any longer. 


However, it would be wrong to consider this 
economic regionalism to be of a purely transitional 
nature. The success of European economic co-operation 
has now such an impact on the prevailing pattern of 
thinking that even the international institutions embody- 
ing the ideal of multilateralism have largely come to 
accept regional arrangements although with certain 
qualifications. Western Europe itself is now on the 
move towards a higher form of co-operation, economic 
integration, and many other regions are following its 
example.*” This trend is partly based on the fact that 

* Revised version of E/CN.11/CAEP.1/L.4, a paper prepared by 
the ECAFE secretariat for the first session of the Conference of Asian 
Economic Planners. 


®° One of the latest moves in this direction is the Common Market 
Scheme of the so-called Casablanca group of African countries, con- 
sisting of Ghana, Guinea, Morocco, Mali, the United Arab Republic 
and the Provisional Government of Algeria, 


1961. 


announced on 22 July 
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INTRODUCTION 


recent technological changes have broadened the scope 
of economies of large-scale production, involving the 
need for forming a large and stable market. From this 
point of view alone, it seems that economic integration 
or co-operation on a regional scale, rather than on a 
global scale, has become one of the major goals of 
economic policy of our time. Indeed, it can be said 
that “regional arrangements are no longer a matter of 
choice. They are imposed by the requirements of 
technology, science and economies’®? of the contem- 
porary world. 


The proposals for economic co-operation in the 
ECAFE region have to be seen against this background. 
It would, of course, be superficial to argue that, simply 
because much of the rest of the world seems to be 
organizing itself into regional blocks, the ECAFE region 
must also follow suit. Differences in economic structure 
and stage of development, as well as special historical 
and political circumstances, make it imperative that any 
attempt to forge schemes of economic co-operation within 
the region be tested by the criterion of a maximum 
advantage to the countries individually as well as collec- 
tively. Argument by analogy will be quite inadequate. 


However, even the mere existence of other regional 
trading arrangements is a sufficient reason for closer 
co-operation in the ECAFE region. This is because of 
the discrimination that is likely to be practised by these 
blocks against the rest of the world. Thus, purely for 
self-protection in case of undue discrimination by the 
European or Latin American countries, there is need 
for joint deliberation and execution of trade policies 
vis-a-vis imports from these countries into the region, 
even if there may not appear to be immediately large 
scope for co-operation in intra-regional trade itself. 


Possibilities for fruitful intra-regional trade co- 
operation could only be realized after much careful 
examination and patient negotiation on a multiplicity of 
particular details. As a recent issue of the ECAFE 
Bulletin points out “the movement toward integration 
in Europe has been neither swift nor smooth”,®! and 
this in spite of the extremely favourable climate for 
integration in Europe. 


The present paper does not attempt to suggest 
immediately a whole list of specific cases where economic 
co-operation between the countries of the region would 


°° Foreign Economic Policy for the Twentieth Century, Report of 
the Rockefeller Brothers Fund, Special Studies Project Report III, 
New York 1958, p.30. 


me “Regional Trade Co-operation”, Economic Bulletin for Asia and 
the Far East, Vol. XII, No.1, June 1961, p.l. 


be possible. Its purpose is to examine from a ceneral 
standpoint what possible lines of co-operation are open 
to the countries of the region and what sort of empirical 
research is necessary to decide whether these possible 
lines would actually be fruitful. It thus asks, rather 
than answers, questions. The matter of regional econo- 
mic co-operation is not one that can be immediately 
turned over to administrators and statesmen for them 
to implement as they best see fit. Very much further 
economic and technical analysis needs to be undertaken 
before any blueprints can be prepared. 


The organization of the rest of the paper is as 
follows. The relationship between possibilities for co- 
operation and complementarity between economies is 
first examined to clear up possible misunderstandings 
about the nature of the problem to be faced. The 
European pattern of co-operation is then discussed with 
reference to the circumstances of the countries of the 
ECAFE region. This section serves to bring out what 
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In connexion with the question of the prospects for 
fruitful economic co-operation, the extent of the “comple- 
mentarity” in resource endowment and production and 
consumption patterns between the countries concerned is 
often mentioned as the main deciding factor. Although 
this seems too obvious for further discussion, it would 
be useful to enquire a little deeper into the relation 
between complementarity and the possibilities for co- 
operation, since it is often misunderstood. 


Strictly speaking, the degree of economic comple- 
mentarity is established by comparing national economies 
in isolation with one another. The extent of mutually 
beneficial trade between them can then be deduced as 
an increasing function of the degree of complementarity. 
However, when, as in the present case, countries come 
together to consider the possible scope for closer 
economic co-operation, there is, as a rule, already in 
existence a certain volume of trade between them. What 
is relevant to the possibility of further expanding this 
volume of intra-group trade is therefore not the degree 
of complementarity as such, but the extent to which 
the full volume of intra-group trade, determined by that 
degree of complementarity, is prevented from realizing 
itself by the interposition of artificial barriers or other 
means of economic policy. 


It is frequently said, on the basis of some superficial 
observations, that the possibilities of gains from economic 
co-operation in the ECAFE region are limited by lack 
of complementarity. People who are optimistic about 
regional co-operation like to point out that as much 
as a third of the total foreign trade of ECAFE countries 
is intra-regional. From the consideration advanced 
above, it follows that both these comments are not 
really relevant to the issue. What has to be decided 
is the degree of restriction which operates on the 
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is felt to be the proper objective of co-operation in this 
region, the acceleration of the rate of growth for all 
the countries concerned. It also points out that the 
means for achieving this objective must ultimately be 
the co-ordination of national plans of the countries in 
the region on a long-term basis. In section IV, an 
attempt is made to establish the economic case for 
regional co-operation in the context of historical and 
perspective economic development, mainly from the point 
of view of trade. Section V then presents a_ brief 
analysis of some important trends in intra-regional trade 
to serve as a background for the discussion of possible 
scope of co-operation. The next two sections consider 
what seem to be the most important aspects of resource 
allocation in the fields of agricultural and industrial 
specialization, discussing the questions of self-sufficiency 
in food and economies of scale in industry. Finally, 
the financial aspects of regional co-operation, both short- 
and medium-term financing of intra-regional trade and 
long-term development financing, are discussed. 


CO-OPERATION AND COMPLEMENTARITY 


potential volume of intra-regional trade. It is thus not 
a question of the complementarity with respect to the 
situation with no trade, but of that which remains to 
be exploited, by proceeding from a situation with 
restricted trade to one with less restricted trade. 


This examination of the question of complementarity 
also provides a useful perspective in evaluating the task 
to be performed through regional co-operation and the 
assessment of its success. For one thing, it indicates, 
paradoxical though it may sound, that what co-operation 
has to accomplish is to increase the flow of trade between 
some of the less, rather than the more, complementary 
economies of the region. For example, the Federation of 
Malaya and Japan are highly complementary economies, 
yet there may be less scope for further promotion of 
trade between them through regional co-operation, since 
it seems likely that the full extent of the complementarity 
is obviously exploited. The Federation is not trying to 
produce locomotives or transistors, and Japan is not 
trying to produce tin or rubber. Each of these countries 
obtains what it wants of each of these commodities from 
the most efficient producer. On the other hand, Burma 
and India, which are less complementary, are more 
likely to reap mutual benefits through co-operation, since 
each one protects lines of production (rice and cotton 
textiles, for example) in which the other is the more 
efficient producer. 


Given a degree of protection through tariffs or 
quantitative restrictions, it is not true, even theoretically, 
that apparent complementarity is a sufficient condition 
for benefits to be reaped from the mutual liberalization 
of trade. If the kinds of commodities produced under 
tariff protection in each of the countries concerned do 
not show much overlapping, there is not likely to be 


a re-allocation of resources in a more efficient direction. 
Greater benefit will result from trade co-operation if a 
certain degree of competitiveness prevails among the 


economies involved. 


The basic reason why the lack of complementarity 
should not be deterrent to fruitful economic co-operation 
in the ECAFE region is, however, that the problem here 
is essentially one of co-operation among countries which 
are at more or less the same or comparable stage of 
economic development. The 19th century pattern of 
international division of labour, in which the main 
component was an exchange of manufactured consumer 
goods, on the one hand, and foodstuffs and raw materials, 
on the other, now belongs to the past. In contrast, 
world trade in the 20th century has been evolving more 
and more into a new pattern in which emphasis is 
increasingly on interchange between advanced industrial 
economies at the expense of commodity flows between 
industrial and primary producing countries. As will be 
stated below, this structural change in world trade 
provides the appropriate historical setting in which the 
question of economic co-operation among the less 
developed countries has to be discussed. It is not 
difficult to see that countries at similar stages of capital 
accumulation will not show much differences in cost 
ratios, so far as the latter depend on differences in 
factor endowments. How should we, then, explain the 
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tendency for trade among the countries with homo- 
geneous factor endowments to increase relatively? 
Apparently, the role of the relative supply of factors of 
production as a determinant of the direction of trade 
tends to lose ground, and it must be deduced that there 
is increased scope for re-arranging factors of production 
for productive purposes in the process of industrializa- 
tion. To the extent to which complementarity expresses 
itself in differences in cost ratios, it is something that 
can be created. 


The fact, therefore, that almost all countries in the 
ECAFE region are at present producers of primary 
commodities should not be taken to imply absence of 
scope for regional co-operation. On the contrary, the 
more the commodities produced under tariff protection 
in the countries concerned overlap each other, the greater 
will be the potential gains to be derived from trade 
co-operation. Actually, the question of the scope for 
co-operation cannot be decided without reference to the 
extent of trade barriers that are likely to prevail in 
the future. It is also true that, even if such a scope 
is limited at present, it will grow in the future, given 
an appropriate economic policy, as industrialization 
increases, disclosing further complementarities that are 
unexploited by the present level and pattern of 
production. 


THE ECAFE REGION AND THE EUROPEAN 


PATTERN OF ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION 


It may not be sufficiently realized that both the 
case for regional economic co-operation and the nature 
of the problems to be faced, if an attempt is made to 
move in that direction, are quite different for the 
countries of the ECAFE region from those of the 
countries which formed the European Common Market 
and Free Trade Area, and which are now considering 
closer forms of economic union. The reason for this 
lies in the following basic differences between the 
economies of the two regions: 

(¢) The importance of agriculture in the econo- 

mies of the ECAFE countries is much greater. 
(ti) The extent of direct state control over the 
allocation of resources is generally much 
wider than in the European countries, where 
the role of the state is largely limited to 
monetary and fiscal influence over ageregate 
demand and supply. 
(iii) The economies of the ECAFE region are not 
in the stage of “self-sustained” growth, 
whereas all the European countries attained 
this stage some time ago. 
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An exception to all these three statements is, of 
course, Japan, which will be excluded from the rest 
of the argument in the present section. The Latin 
American countries, whose projects for regional economic 
co-operation are likely to be more instructive to the 
ECAFE countries than the European models, also differ 
in important respects from the ECAFE countries. State 
control over resources allocation is much less, agriculture 
is usually a smaller proportion of economic activity, and 
industrialization is already well on the way. 


These differences in the nature of the economies 
lead to important consequences in the formulation of a 
scheme for regional co-operation. The fact that agricul- 
ture is small relative to the rest of the economy means 
that the “special position” accorded to agriculture in 
the European unions still leaves the major sphere of 
economic activity open to the beneficial effects of the 
removal of tariff barriers. If agriculture were exempted 
from a projected attempt at some form of economic 
co-operation in the ECAFE region, the benefits to be 
achieved would be limited, though still not negligible. 
Greater importance would have to be attached in this 
region to some co-operative measures designed to raise 
agricultural productivity and to reorganize land use on 
a more efficient basis. 


The greater extent of direct state control over 
resources allocation in the ECAFE countries also means 
that co-operation, confined to trade, will not have very 
far-reaching effects, unless backed up by co-ordination 
of national plans for the over-all pattern of investment 
and resource allocation. In a free-market industrial 
economy, the relaxation of trade barriers influences 
the pattern of resource allocation through the price 
mechanism in the direction of greater international 
specialization, and brings about the gains to be expected 
from this. In the less-developed economies of the 
ECAFE region, however, the effectiveness of the price 
mechanism is severely limited. Where the allocation of 
resources is determined substantially by the state, trade 
liberalization alone will not be capable of bringing about 
the desired pattern of international division of labour. 
To effect such changes as required, great conscious 
efforts on the part of governments to co-ordinate their 
national economic plans along lines of mutual advantage 
would be needed. Thus, a greater degree of co-operation 
between governments would be necessary than in the 
European case to achieve the same results, as far as 
international specialization is concerned. 


The advantages of international specialization and 
the more vigorous competition between entrepreneurs, 
promoted by widening the market, are the very raison 
d’étre of the European Common Market and Free Trade 
Area. In the countries forming these unions, economic 
growth is taken almost as a matter of course, and the 
function of the union is just to allocate the growing 
resources more economically over the region as a whole 
at each point of time. In the ECAFE region, however, 
the achievement of a steadily rising level of per capita 
real income is a goal that the governments of the region 
are still striving towards, with varying degrees of vigour 
and success. As a result, any proposals for regional 
economic co-operation will be tested by these govern- 
ments by the extent to which they promote the rate of 
growth of the national economies. If, for example, they 
believe that self-sufficiency in food grains is a necessary 
condition for achieving a higher rate of growth, they 
will be indifferent, if not even hostile, to any proposal 
for freer trade within the region in food grains based 
on the doctrine of comparative advantage. For any 
proposal for regional economic co-operation to be 
considered seriously, it will have to be framed with 
reference to dynamic considerations relevant to each of 
the potential participating countries. 


That the dynamic objective of economic development 
must be predominant in any scheme of economic 
co-operation among the less-developed countries in the 
ECAFE region makes the approach to the problems at 
hand fundamentally different in nature from that in the 
industrially advanced region. In the Western European 
schemes for economic co-operation, as indicated above, 
the major policy instruments have been the relaxation of 
quantitative restrictions and the lowering of tariffs on 
intra-regional trade. In the context of economic under- 
development, however, the liberalization of trade along 
the established pattern is not a likely prospect, since 
attempts at rapid economic development inevitably place 
so much pressure on the balance of payments as to maxc 
quantitative restrictions almost a permanently necessary 
ingredient of economic policy, instead of being just 
an emergency measure, as in Western Europe. Any 
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proposal for fruitful economic co-operation, including 
that for an Asian Common Market, whether limited to 
a sub-region or covering the whole ECAFE region, will 
have to be based on the recognition of this need for 
government control over trade. Selective control, at 
least vis-a-vis the outside world, has to be maintained 
for the simple purpose of securing sufficient foreign 
exchange for imports of capital goods and raw materials 
necessary for economic development, if not for other 
reasons. 


Tariff protection has also come to be recognized 
as a legitimate means of promoting industrialization in 
less-developed countries. It used to be thought that this 
desire of agricultural countries to build up home indus- 
tries under tariff protection was an irrational contraven- 
tion of the precepts of the principle of comparative 
advantage. Recently, however, it has increasingly been 
realized that, once a long-run perspective is adopted, 
taking into consideration such obvious facts as the low 
income-elasticity of demand for food and the continuous 
tendency of technical progress to reduce the raw material 
requirements per unit of output or to develop synthetic 
substitutes, the policy of diversification is economically 
justified. But, among the countries of the region there 
are always differences in the extent to which such 
protection is required, according to the stage of economic 
development reached by individual countries. However 
difficult it may be to apply the principle in practice, any 
rational programme of economic co-operation in the 
ECAFE region will have to give due attention to this 
circumstance, and differentiate the desirable degree of 
trade liberalization as among the countries which are 
at different stages of industrial maturity. This problem 
is, of course, recognized even in Europe, where it is 
taken care of as a special case by suitable assistance 
from the more advanced to the backward member 
countries, and by granting concessions and privileges. 
In a parallel scheme for the ECAFE region, similar 
provisions are required even more. 


All these considerations are bound to make a 
possible Asian pattern of economic co-operation for 
development very much different from the established 
pattern in Western Europe. But the mere existence of 
government control does not preclude the possibility of 
expanding trade co-operation in the interest of accelerat- 
ed economic growth. The newly intensified attempts of 
Eastern European countries towards raising the rate of 
economic growth through trade co-operation under the 
aegis of the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance 
confirm this view. Applied to this region, the lesson 
is that a considerable degree of conscious negotiation 
and mutual consultation will be required to bring such 
a co-operative scheme to fruition. A mere liberalization 
of trade is not enough. But, since the scope of govern- 
ment control and planning is generally more extensive 
in Asia than in Western Europe, the possible scope for 
successful co-operation among the governments, either 
in designing a new pattern of intra-regional specialization 
or in co-ordinating national economic plans through 
trade, must be also greater. Equally, the need for tariff 
protection of infant industries should not exclude the 
possibility of applying the principle of industrial pro- 
tection on a more rational basis, taking advantage of 
a certain degree of intra-regional specialization. 


Iv. BASIC ARGUMENT: ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND 
REGIONAL ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION 


In the previous section, we have seen that any 
scheme of economic co-operation in the ECAFE region 
will have to be framed with reference to dynamic 
considerations of economic growth. But, why is such 
co-operation absolutely required for accelerated economic 
development, and how can it contribute to the realization 
of such a growth goal? The purpose of the present 
section is to offer, in rough outline, the economic 
rationale of regional co-operation among Asian countries 
from the point of view of economic development. 


In the past decade of the 1950’s, the annual rate 
of growth of per capita real income actually achieved 
in the countries of the region, excluding mainland China 
and Japan, which had an incomparably higher rate of 
erowth, was in the neighbourhood of 2 per cent for 
the region as a whole. Divided into sub-regions, the 
rate of per capita growth was roughly 3-4 per cent in 
eastern Asia, 2-3 per cent in southeastern Asia and 
1-2 per cent in southern Asia. As compared with the 
virtual stagnation in the preceding decade, the countries 
of Asia and the Far East have recently made considerable 
progress towards the goal of raising per capita income 
levels, but there is no reason to be complacent about 
achievements, particularly in the south Asian countries 
and Indonesia. As is often pointed out, the appalling 
gap in income levels between the industrially advanced 
countries of the world and the less-developed countries 
of this region has been continuously widening, and, in 
addition, the countries of the ECAFE region have been 
lagging behind the growth of other under-developed 
areas. One of the main reasons for this is to be found 
in the unfavourable development of foreign trade, 
resulting in particular in the limited capacity to import 
capital and other development goods. 


Nor are. the prospects for the future bright. 
Recently, Professor Thorkil Kristensen, now Secretary- 
General of the OEEC, made an attempt to project the 
world economy to 1980, and pointed to the probable 
requirements of Asia for increased food imports from 
the outside world. Even in the most favourable condi- 
tions, Asia’s per capita income level is projected to 
increase only by 0.7 per cent annually between 1955 
and 1980.9? Since the basis of Professor Kristensen’s 
projection is the actual trend during 1938-1955, including 
the abnormal war years, and the new trend in the 1950's 
is not sufficiently taken into account, his conclusion may 
be said to have a considerable bias towards undue 
pessimism. But the mere fact that population pressure 
could result in the virtual stagnation, if not positive 
deterioration, of Asia’s levels of living over such a long 
period must cause concern about the growth prospects 


of Asia and the Far East. 


There is today no dispute about the need for 
diversification, through industrialization, of the econo- 
mies of the less-developed countries of the region. 
However, the pace of economic development, and of 
industrialization in particular, is, in most cases, limited 
by the growth of exports. The reason is obvious. As 
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late starters in the field of development, the less-developed 
countries in the ECAFE region rely mainly on exports 
of primary products — foodstuffs and raw materials — 
external demand for which has been seen to rise less 
quickly than the increase in world income. At the same 
time, their development effort, even on the present scale, 
has resulted in steadily increasing imports; while the 
demand for consumer goods has been. countered by 
import restrictions and domestic production, the ECAFE 
countries depend, and will continue to depend signi- 
ficantly, on the industrialized countries for their growing 
requirements of capital goods. The share of capital 
goods (machinery, transport equipment and steel) in the 
total imports of ten of the twelve primary exporting 
countries in the region from the industrial countries 
rose from 26 per cent in 1928 to 37 per cent in 
1955-1957. while the volume of capital goods imported 
rose much more, by about two and half times the 
1928 level. 


Thus, the limitation imposed on the possible rate 
of economic growth by the slow growth of exporis finds 
its expression in a growing gap between export prospects 
and import needs. The gap may be bridged to some 
extent by foreign capital imports and external assistance. 
But, from the point of view of self-sustained growth, 
external economic aid should not constitute a permanent 
basis for economic development, and in so far as foreign 
loans necessitate interest and repayment servicing in the 
future, the extent to which capital imports can be made 
use of depends ultimately upon export earnings prospects. 


The magnitude of the growing imbalance between 
export earnings and import needs can be illustrated by 
visualizing their likely trends in the future. Projections 
of export possibilities, assuming the unchanged structure 
of trade, for the primary producing countries in the 
ECAFE region are available in an ECE study regarding 
the import requirements of industrialized countries for 
the individual traditional export commodities of the 
region®* and have been extrapolated in another ECE 
study to 1980.°° For purposes of comparison with these 
export prospects, an attempt has been made here to 
estimate likely import requirements in 1980 for the 
countries in the ECAFE region for which national 
income data are available. It should be noted that, 
because of the lack of complete coverage, they are not 
strictly comparable with the export projections of ECE 
for the ECAFE region as a whole, and are likely to 


©? Thorkil Kristensen and associates, The Economic World Balance, 
Copenhagen and Amsterdam, Table VII.2, p.250. 


®3 United Nations, Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East, 1959, 
p.80. 


oa United Nations, Economic Survey of Europe in 1957, Chapter V. 
Of greater relevance to our problems are the export projections of 
individual countries in the ECAFE region, based partly on the ECE 
study and partly on an independent estimate of Japan’s import re- 


quirements. See United Nations, Economic Survey of Asia and the 
Far East, 1959, pp.89-104. 


°5 United Nations, Economic Survey of Europe in 1960, Chapter V. 


underestimate the gap as indicated by the latter. The 
basic assumption was that the economic development of 
these countries over the next twenty years should be 
at an average rate sufficient to raise the level of per 
capita incomes by 3 per cent a year for the population 
which would be growing at the annual rate of 2 per 
cent. 


Projections were made for each of such countries 
separately for consumer and capital goods, and then 
aggregated. Import elasticity for consumer goods is 
derived as a function of income and population growth. 
Since consumer goods were subject to import control, 
it is hardly surprising that their elasticity with respect 
to income was low. As controls on imports of consumer 
goods have stimulated industrial development and 
indirectly imports of capital goods, the ratio of imports 
of capital goods to consumer goods is expressed as a 
function of the ratio of industries’ share to the total 
of national income and of population growth. While, 
for comparative purposes, the population growth and 
growth of national income per capita were assumed to be 
the same as in the ECE study. the industrial component 
of national income was assumed to increase as in the 
past, at a modest rate. 


The substantial increase anticipated in imports of 
capital goods by 1980 involves a shift in their share in 
the total imports, from one-half to two-thirds, over a 
period of twenty years. Independent estimates of capital 
goods requirements can be made on the lines suggested 
by the GATT Study of International Trade in 1959.97 
On the assumption that the current rate of saving is 
7 per cent of the national income in 1960, and that 
25 per cent of additional per capita income is saved, 
the rate of domestic savings can be estimated and the 
capital requirements on a modest scale can be gauged 
for the projected income increase, using the marginal 
capital-income ratio of 2.3 : 1, as in India’s second Plan. 
The resultant gap as calculated with the data used in 
the import projections for 1980 between the capital 
requirements (of about $28 billion) and the likely rate 
of domestic savings (of about $14 billion) indicate the 
likely need for capital imports. Even on the unlikely 
assumption that all the capital imports would not take 
the form of capital goods, the import figure for capital 
goods projected here is not out of line with such 
independent estimates. 


The projections are only illustrative of the broad 
magnitude of the problems that are likely to be faced 
by the countries in the future, and even in that respect 
are likely to underestimate the future needs of the 
region. Apart from their lack of coverage of all the 
countries of the region, they are extrapolations of the 
trends in the immediate past when efforts at industrializa- 
tion had just begun. However, they underline not only 
the wide gap between the import needs and export 
earnings but also the greater rate of growth of capital 
goods imports as compared to consumer goods imports. 


°6 This postulated rate of income growth is based on the considera- 
tion that a rate of growth lower than this would not be able to avoid 
a widening of the relative gap in levels of living betwen developed 
and under-developed countries, and is, of course, much higher than 
can be reasonably anticipated given the present trend. 


_ 97 GATT: International Trade 1959, Geneva 1960, p.50 £. 
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The need to service the growing capital imports will 
cut into the export earnings available for financing 
commodity imports, and it seems that export proceeds 
will not suffice to pay for the likely total imports or 
even for the capital goods imports vitally necessary for 
the economic development of the region. 


Table 1 


PROJECTIONS or Exports AND IMpoRT REQUIREMENTS OF 
ECAFE Countries (EXCLUDING MAINLAND 
CHINA AND JAPAN) TO 1980 


Billions of dollars 


1957-1959 1980 
Average 
Exports? 6.9 17.9 
Imports” Si 33.6 
Consumer goods 2.8 £12 
Capital goods 2A 22.4 
National income? . 59 172 
Population (in millions)* 730 1,170 


* United Nations, Economic Survey of Europe 1960, Chapter V, p.6. 
>For Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, China: Taiwan, India, Indonesia, 
south Korea, Pakistan, Philippines and Thaiiand only. 

For import data classified into consumer goods (including 
materials chiefly for consumption goods) and capital goods (in- 
cluding materials chiefly for capital goods) see Asian Economic 
Statistics, Economic Survey of Asia and the Far -East 1959, p.130. 


While import needs have grown, the pattern of 
development envisaged in these countries through diver- 
sification and industrialization implies dynamic changes 
in the network of trade between advanced and growing 
economies. An analysis of the composition of trade of 
the ECAFE countries (excluding Japan) is given below 
for the period when economic development of the region 
was slowly gathering speed: 


Table 2 


EsTIMATED PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TRADE OF 
ECAFE CountTrIigs (EXCLUDING MAINLAND CHINA 
AND JAPAN) ACCORDING TO VARIOUS 
Types OF INTERCHANGE® 


Exchange of: 


Foodstuffs and Foodstuffs 
Commodities raw materials Manufactures and raw 
against against food- against materials 
invisible items stuffs and raw | manufactures® against 
materials? manufactures 
1953 Ba 39.9 13.3 aks 
1958 15.8 38.8 12.9 32.5 


*For the method of computation see A. O. Hirschman, “Com- 
modity Structure of World Trade”, Quarterly Journal of Econo- 
mics, 1943, p.565. 


P'STITC sections 0, 1, 2, 3 and 4. 
© SITC sections 5, 6, 7 and 8. 


The share of imports financed by “invisibles”’, which 
for these countries denote capital imports, has signi- 
ficantly increased even within such a short period. 
Slightly more than one-third of the trade of these 
countries has been in exchange of foodstuffs and raw 
materials for foodstuffs and raw materials. While the 
proportion of manufactures secured in exchange for the 
region’s foodstuffs and raw materials has declined, the 
region has not made any progress in obtaining imports 
of manufactured products in exchange for its manu- 
factured products. 


The importance of the trends revealed here for the 
development policy of less-developed countries in the 
ECAFE region cannot be overemphasized. This is but 
another expression of the remarkable trend in world 
trade, so forcefully brought home by the late Professor 
Ragnar Nurkse,®® that the flow of goods between 
industrially developed and under-developed countries, 
especially the latter’s exports to the former, has been 
relatively declining, while the relative share of the mutual 
trade among the industrial countries has shown a 
spectacular increase. Moreover, it has been confirmed 
by the GATT report that this tendency has not only 
continued, but has recently been rather intensified.®? It 
is imperative for the less-developed countries to secure 
imports of manufactured goods, especially capital goods, 
in amounts sufficient to realize the level of investment 
necessary for accelerating economic development. But 
the ability of these countries to pay for increased imports 
of manufactured goods through primary exports is now 
severely limited. In the 19th century, when the in- 
creasing share of the world trade consisted of the 
interchange of primary products and manufactured 
goods, it was possible for the then under-developed 
countries to gear their development pattern to export 
markets for primary staples. For the under-developed 
countries of the present day, the growth through exports 
of primary products offers only relatively limited 
opportunities. 


What about alternative development patterns open 
to the under-developed countries today? There have 
been in history cases of successful export-oriented 
industrialization, and expert advice is often given to 
the less-developed countries that they should make the 
best use of the abundant supply of labour, specializing 
in labour-intensive types of manufacturing activity. 
Current show-case examples for this type of industrial- 
ization are Hong Kong and Puerto Rico. However, 
these examples point to the importance of the minimum 
level of efficiency of labour and social overhead 
investment. Even in the densely populated areas of the 
ECAFE region, labour may not be really cheap in terms 
of efficiency, and the investment needed may not be 
realizable on the basis of the limited import capacity. 
The main barrier, however, is on the demand side. 
Determined by the scale of comparative advantage, the 
commodities that can be efficiently produced by the 
countries in the initial stages of economic development 
will be mainly the cruder and simpler kinds of 
manufactures, and they can usually not hope to find 
a large market in developed countries, competing as 


98 : 
Ragnar Nurkse, Patterns of Trade and Development, 
Lecture, Stockholm 1959, 


Wicksell 


°° GATT, International Trade 1959, op.cit., Table 3, p.8. 
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they do with the latter’s quality products. If extension 
of sales is possible, export markets must be found by 
displacing existing high-cost suppliers in the advanced 
countries, rather than by expanding existing markets. 
The demand for commodities being growth-inelastic, any 
attempt by the developing countries to enter the markets 
of developed countries is bound to meet intensified 
resistance on the part of the declining industries in 
such advanced countries. The recent experience of 
cotton textile producers in the ECAFE region who tried 
to enter the established markets of the Western countries 
has invariably been a story of trouble and frustration. 
The figures in table 2 clearly indicate the relatively 
disappointing progress made by the less-developed 
couniries of the region in obtaining capital goods in 
exchange for their own manufactured products. Thus, 
the pattern of development oriented towards exports of 
manufactured goods to industrially advanced markets 
can hardly be a major factor at present, and the 
developing countries, insofar as they are successful in 
industrialization, will probably be forced to export their 
crude and simple manufactures to each other’s markets, 
instead of the mass markets in the advanced countries. 


This leads us to the third, and probably most 
realistic, alternative pattern of development; namely, 
expansion of output, and industrialization in particular, 
for domestic markets. The solution is the principle 
which underlies the often repeated policy prescription 
of balanced growth and diversification of economic 
structure, and the problems connected with home-market 
expansion are so well known that no further explanation 
in detail is needed. We have started from the statement 
that the pace of economic development is severely 
circumscribed by an import capacity which is limited by 
export prospects. If the countries aspire to a rate of 
economic growth higher than is feasible on the basis 
of prospective export growth, they have no choice but 
to substitute domestic production for the goods that they 
cannot possibly afford to import from abroad. Which 
imported commodities should be replaced by domestic 
production will depend upon several factors, such as 
the size of the home market, resources endowments 
and the particular aptitudes and skills of the population. 
The decision will also be influenced by the stage of 
economic development the countries have already 
reached. Given the agricultural status of most countries, 
it may be the line of least resistance for many of them 
to raise agricultural production to replace imports. In 
the initial stage of development, countries may have 
great opportunities for substituting domestic production 
of manufactured consumer goods of daily necessity for 
imports; at a more advanced stage, when the possibility 
of import substitution in consumer goods has been 
already realized to the limit, countries may be in a 
position to initiate home production of capital goods, 
of which future imports may be partly dispensed with. 
At different stages of development, countries may adopt 
two or three approaches in combination. The possible 
directions of import substitution do not represent a rigid 
historical sequence which the developing countries are 
predestined to adhere to. 


The extent to which this process of import substitu- 
tion has been developed in countries of the region is 
reflected in the ratios of imports to domestic product, 
as summarized in table 3. It is not surprising that the 


relative level of imports is determined mainly by the 
size of the country’s home market. During the 1950’s 
it was only in the countries with relatively large markets 
that the process of import substitution in aggregate 
terms was carried out to an appreciable extent, In 
view of the necessity of securing capital and development 
goods from extra-regional sources, however, the general 
trend has been that import substitution has largely 
proceeded at the expense of imports from within “the 
region, except in the case of China (Taiwan), the 
Philippines and Thailand. The present size of imports 
from outside the region can in general be considered 
to be near the minimum level of economic feasibility, 
with perhaps the exception of Ceylon. If the import 


capacity of these countries were not to increase appre- 
ciably as development proceeds, they might very well 
be forced to sacrifice the advantages of intra-regional 
division of labour that still remain. Since the intra- 
regional import coefficient is already at a very low 
level in countries having large- and medium-size markets, 
this will impose an almost unbearable burden upon the 
capacity of the countries to develop. Incidentally, that 
this is already happening in the ECAFE region can be 
seen from the fact that the relative share of intra-regional 
trade in the trade picture of the ECAFE countries is 
apparently showing a stationary or slightly declining 
trend recently. 


Table 3. 


SELECTED ECAFE Counrtriss: 


Import COEFFICIENTS,* 1951 anp 1959 


Ll O° Sikh L959, 
rng of market> aaa — —= - x7 
in millions of Country a 
US dollars) os pagel Intra- Extra- beet Intra- Extra- 
coefficient regional regional ae om regional regional 
Over 15,000 India‘ 8.5 2.4 6.1 6.9 0.8 6.1 
Indonesia® 5.2 p09) 3.0 2.6 tes iN) 
3,000 — 6,000 Philippines W372 Beil (heal nil Day 6.4 
Korea, southern 9.44 4.49 S0¢ 10.6 Dei 8.5 
1,000 — 3,000 Thailand 5... 13.2 43 8.4 ne eed 8.8 (5) 
China (Taiwan) 15.6 6.9 8.7 iiss 8.0 93 
Burma : 18.5 10.9 7.6 19.3 10.3 9.0 
Ceylon S225) RS ell 19.4 3520 12.0 Diee: 
Sources: United Nations, Asian Economic Statistics (Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East), 


and Yearbook of National Accounts Statistics. 


* The value of imports as percentage of gross domestic product. 


> Measured by gross domestic product at market prices in 1959. 


“Import coefficients are calculated in relation to net domestic product at factor cost in the case of 
India, and at market prices in the case of Indonesia. 


#11953: 


It is high time that the policy makers in the ECAFE. 
region ponder the probable economic consequences of 
such a policy of import substitution. They have to 
recognize clearly the limit of economic feasibility of 
import substitution to be effected on the basis of narrow 
national markets. They have been fully justified in 
adopting the pattern of development based on home- 
market expansion. But the concept of the balanced 
growth of domestic markets presupposes that the level 
of productivity can be raised on a broad front. Unless 
accompanied by a sufficient increase in productivity, a 
persistent substitution policy may be carried so far as 
to impair efficiency and entail a reduction of exports. 
A critical point may sooner or later be reached at which 
more than what is saved through import substitution is 
lost on exports, resulting in a net loss of foreign 
exchange. 


In the field of manufacturing activity, and produc- 
tion of heavy industrial and capital goods in particular, 
there is another limit, largely determined by modern 
technology, to the diversified expansion of output for 
limited domestic markets. Considering the low level of 
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income, the home markets of many countries in the 
ECAFE region are far too narrow to support a minimum 
size of efficient plant in a great number of industries 
within their territories. This important point will be 
singled out for discussion in a later section, but it is 
obvious that the case for diversified output growth for 
domestic markets cannot be confined to national limits. 
Manufacturing for home markets in most less-developed 
countries in the region must, therefore, take into con- 
sideration the possibility of exporting products abroad. 
But, if the mass markets of industrialized countries are 
severely limited, as we have seen earlier, production 
planning in the less-developed countries must also include 
some designs to export products to each other’s markets. 


Against the background of this analysis, the case 
for regional economic co-operation stands out more 
clearly than otherwise. The relatively slow expansion of 
world demand for the traditional export commodities 
of the ECAFE region will make it impossible for the 
primary producing countries in the region to rely on 
the traditional pattern of trade for accelerated economic 
erowth. Nor are prospects bright for a considerable 


expansion of extra-regional exports of goods other than 
the traditional export commodities. For this hope to 
be realized, a notable change in the trade policy of 
industrially developed countries would be required, and 
there is no sign as yet that such a change will be 
forthcoming. The primary producing countries will 
have to aim at diversified output expansion for home 
markets, substituting domestic production for as many 
lines of imports as possible. However, insofar as import 
substitution is organized on a limited national scale, this 
cannot be the desirable solution; questions of economic 
and technological feasibility must be considered. The 
only way out would be, therefore, to conceive the policy 
of import substitution on a broader and more rational 
basis. In economic terms, this is the essence of 
co-operation among the countries of the region. ak: the 
countries were prepared to do so, the process of import 
substitution could be effected at a regional level; 
substitution could be promoted and further accelerated 
in respect of imports from other parts of the world, but 
existing possibilities of specialization and mutual trade 
within the region could be consciously cultivated. This 
applies mainly to manufacturing activity, which is to be 
started afresh in most of the countries, but there may 
also be greater scope for expanding trade in traditional 
export commodities among countries of the region. 
Thus, regional economic co-operation provides the only 
framework in which economic development can _ be 
accelerated on the basis of a substitution policy without 
detriment to the efficiency and advantages of international 
specialization. When the ECAFE region is considered 
as a whole, imports from outside the region may be 
kept at a level compatible with the availability of foreign 
exchange, but the fall in the extra-regional import 
coefficient will be fully compensated by a_ higher 
coefficient of imports from within the region. 


Taking advantage of the potential benefits of the 
broad regional market is of cardinal importance for 
the industrial development envisaged in many _less- 
developed countries of the ECAFE region. Where 
modern technology dictates the minimum size of pro- 
ductive facilities far exceeding the limit of national 
markets, or where the investment requirements in certain 
lines of production surpass the financial capacity of a 
single country, some forms of joint industrial project 
planning may be the solution. Where efficiency suffers 
from the enforced substitution policy on a national scale, 
production and efficiency may be considerably improved 
by some schemes of reciprocal trade liberalization on 
a regional preferential basis. The range of commodities 
to be covered may vary from case to case, and such 


a co-operation may be organized in a sub-regional group 
of countries or for the region as a whole. For regional 
economic co-operation to be realized in practice, such 
details and other administrative aspects of co-operative 
schemes require further economic and technological 
studies in the region.1° Much will depend, however, 
upon the foresight and initiative on the part of the 
economic policy makers in each of the countries in the 
region. The present paper is primarily intended to 
establish the economic rationale of regional economic 
co-operation which will help the policy makers in the 
countries of the ECAFE region in making now decisions 
for the future of Asia. 


To avoid possible misunderstandings, one further 
remark is necessary. Any measure for regional co- 
operation with a view to accelerating economic growth 
will inevitably entail a considerable reshaping of the 
patterns of production and trade of the region in the 
fuiure. Growth means also a structural change. The 
question of co-operation among developing countries 
must therefore be considered in a dynamic context. 
From this point of view, the potential of expansion of 
intra-regional trade will mainly be found in the field 
of industrial activity which still is to be created in the 
ECAFE region. This is the basic reason why the 
apparent lack of complementarity at present should not 
block the way to regional co-operation. Nor is the idea 
of regional co-operation antagonistic to the principle of 
world-wide specialization. If co-operation is conceived 
not as a means of perpetuating the existing trade pattern, 
but as “an engine of economic growth”, it is clear that, 
while co-operative efforts can appreciably accelerate 
economic development, the development process itself is 
bound to enlarge the potential for trade expansion, both 
intra-regional and extra-regional. After all, the starting 
point of an import substitution policy at a regional level 
has been the need for securing an effective supply of 
capital and development goods which can be imported 
only from the advanced countries. Once the less- 
developed countries in the region have established a 
certain minimum volume and variety of manufacturing 
at home, they are likely to develop further potentialities 
for diversified exports, not only to countries within the 
region, but also to the outside world and consequent 
expansion of the capacity to import. 


200 TH. caapinin tiie “ As c “4 : > " > 
For consideration of the institutional aspects of regional co- 


operation, a comparative study of the regional arrangements in Europe 
and Latin America, incorporated in an ECAFE study published in 
United Nations, Economic Bulletin for Asia and the. Far East, Vol. 
XII, No. 1, June 1961, will provide a useful background. 


V. TRENDS IN INTRA-REGIONAL TRADE 


__ The scope for promoting an increased flow of 
intra-regional trade through various forms of co-operative 
action by the countries in the region has to be assessed 
in the light of what trends would seem likely to prevail 
in future under the present system, where each country 
decides its trading policy independently of the others. 


If, even in the absence of deliberate measures to 
promote closer economic co-operation, intra-regional 
trade is likely to expand rapidly, it may be concluded 
that proposals for increased co-operation would be 
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favourably received and implemented without undue 
difficulty, since they would be facilitating a trend that 
is already advantageous on purely national grounds to 
each of the participating countries. On the other hand, 
if the tendency in the absence of co-operation is to 
reduce the volume of intra-regional trade, it might appear 
that the practical possibilities for closer regional trade 
co-operation would be more limited. If the tendency 
for a reduction in intra-regional trade were due to 
deliberate restrictive measures or other policy orienta- 
tions, however, the scope for regional co-operation to 


produce beneficial results would still be found to be 
considerable, if it could be shown that such restriction 
or policy was not in the best interests of the country 
practising it. It would, therefore, be of some value to 
attempt to analyze more closely whatever clearly visible 
trends can be discerned in intra-regional trade over the 
last few years. Whereas the argument in the previous 
section served to show that regional co-operation is 
necessary for accelerated economic growth, the analysis 
of the actual trade trends may be able to indicate in 
what directions such co-operation is possible. 


_ Even in the absence of a deliberate import sub- 
stitution policy under various forms of protective devices, 
it would seem that the relative importance of extra- 
regional trade might tend to increase. For one thing, 
the emphasis on rapid development in most of" the 
countries of the region would mean that an increasing 
proportion of imports would have to consist of capital 
and intermediate goods which, apart from Japan, must 
come mostly from sources outside the region. So far 
as manufactured consumer goods are concerned, the 
items for which the income elasticity of demand is likely 
to be high would also largely be extra-regional imports. 
This tendency has apparently been reinforced by the 
effects of deliberate measures of import substitution 
which were, for understandable reasons, mainly directed 
against intra-regional imports and contributed to reduce 
eared the relative importance of intra-regional trade 

ow. 


Cotton textiles, for example, are generally a. good 
avenue of industrialization through import substitution, 
since efficient production can be attained with a fairly 
small scale of plant and the technical processes involved 
are relatively simple. This form of import substitution 


by the countries of the region that are predominantly 


primary producers affects mostly the exports of other 
countries in the region that had established cotton textile 
industries earlier, such as Hong Kong, India and Japan. 
Another easily adopted line of import substitution is 
rice production, since every country produces some of 
this commodity domestically, although many of them 
have to supplement their output with imports from the 
traditional surplus countries. The relative ease of 
expanding rice production instead of establishing a new 
industry makes this almost ihe first measure of import 
substitution that is relied on. Not all countries in the 
region would seem to be aiming at complete self- 
sufficiency in rice like India, but most countries at least 
do not desire to increase their rice imports, as announced 
by the Federation of Malaya in its recent development 
plan. Table 4 gives an indication of the extent of the 
trend for intra-regional trade in rice and cotton textiles 
to decline in absolute terms. 


Intra-regional trade in industrial raw materials, on 
the other hand, is likely to increase in the future, as 
in the case of rubber as shown in Table 5. 


lthough it is not justified to draw conclusions 
about intra-regional trade as a whole on the basis of 
an examination of only three commodities, it should be 
pointed out that these are, with the exception of 
petroleum, the three most important single items in 
intra-regional trade, constituting about 27 per cent of 
the total between them. The figures in tables 4 and 5 
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Table 4. 


ECAFE Recion: Corton PIECEGOODS AND 
Rice In IntTRA-REGIONAL TRADE 


Fear (in eaten Le es (in eres tons) 
1938 1,246 4,723 
1953 971 2,244 
1957 879 3,008 
1959 683 2,562 


* Exports from Hong Kong, India and Japan to ECAFE countries, 
including mainland China. 


» Exports from Burma, Cambodia, China (Taiwan), Thailand and 
southern Viet-Nam to ECAFE countries, including mainland 
China. 

Table 5. 


ECAFE Recion: RusBsBer In INTRA-REGIONAL TRADE 


(in metric tons) 


Imports from ECAFE region into 


Year Region® 
Japan India 
1938 AS S4 43,601 a= 
1953 420,664 Shes) 1,832 
1957 512,415 I yceval 10,209 
1959 616,391 158,825 14,904 


“Exports from Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, Indonesia, Federation 
of Malaya and Singapore, North Borneo, Sarawak, Thailand 
and southern Viet-Nam to ECAFE countries, including main- 
land China. The figures are inflated by Singapore’s imports 
which are largely for re-exports. 


seem, therefore, to indicate that the apparently stagnant 
or declining trends in intra-regional trade can be 
explained mainly by the deliberate import substitution 
policy which has reduced the absolute size of the trade 
flow in cotton piecegocds and rice, for example. The 
reduction in the trade in these and other similar 
commodities has been more than sufficient to compensate 
for the increase of the intra-regional flow of other goods. 


To illustrate the typical structure of foreign trade 
in the less-developed economies of the region, tables 6 
and 7 have been compiled for selected ECAFE countries 
for which the geographical breakdown of imports and 
exports for each of SITC sections is available. Burma, 
Malaya (including Singapore), and Thailand _con- 
stitute a contiguous sub-group of typical food-and raw 
material-producing countries in southeastern Asia, and 
are considered here as a unit. Hong Kong and India 
may be regarded as typical of a more advanced stage 
of industrialization, with a peculiar difference in the case 
of Hong Kong, owing to the size of its home market 
and the special position of its entrepot trade. 


SELECTED ECAFE CountTrRIEs: 


Table 6. 


Imports BY COMMODITY 


Groups AND PROVENANCE, 1959 
(percentage share of broad regions) 


SITC section 


Quo 2 3 4 5 7 6un8 
Country and imports by provenance eaed. nina & Machinery Manufac- 
beverage Crude Mineral vegetable Chemicals & transport tured 
& tobacco Materials fuels Hie equipment goods 
Burma, Malaya, including 
Singapore, and Thailand: 
Imports from: ia 
BC@ARES region 0). snr See Ore 76.8 PSee 239 23a, 60.5 
whereof: Japan . 2.4 0.5 1.2 3.2 9.7 | fa 34.3 
Industrial areas? Silk hes 8.0 4.8 72.3 foie: Ea 
Others (ae ee 15.4 A 15.2 22.0 3.8 3.0 3.8 
Total world 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Hong Kong: 
Imports from: ' 
ECARE region. =< = = 71.8 51.0 83.4 80.6 15.0 23.6 58.0 
whereof: Japan . 5.6 223 ies, 45.7 8.1 20.4 es | 
Industrial areas”? . . . . 19.4 22). 5.8 6.4 78.9 74.9 352 
Others et) rks 8.8 26.3 10.8 13.0 6.1 1 6.8 
Total world 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
India: 
Imports from: 
ECAFE region? . : 13.2 24.2 48.2 Wiel 131 5.6 12.8 
WiheréoL: Japathe) . -- 1.6 _- — 9.7 ol 8.8 
Industrial areasP . .. . 78.7 30.8 12.1 oMS. 79.0 89.7 67.6 
Others fo Cee ee 8.1 45.0 39.7 19.4 79 4.7 19.6 
Total world 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Source: National customs returns. 
* Excluding mainland China. 
» Western Europe and North America: Japan is excluded from the industrial areas. 
Table 7. 
SELECTED ECAFE Countries: Exports spy CoMMOoDITY 
Groups AND DESTINATION, 1959 
(percentage share of broad regions) 
SITC section 
Country and imports by provenance Taie! 2 3 4 5 7 6+8 
Food, ; as, Animal & Machiner: Manufac- 
Crude Mineral 3 : itd ene, 
C iabetta. arrich: <iyeht’ RAMS, Cea eae ee 
Burma, Malaya, including 
Singapore, and Thailand: 
Exports to: 
ECAFE MAOH 5 nc 63.3 25.5 64.0 38.4 74.4 82.9 50.0 
whereof: Japan . 9 13.7 2.6 0.8 0.9 0.1 11.4 
Industrial areas? . . . . 17.8 50.8 6.1 46.2 Z2U3 4.4 41.9 
Others ie ues 18.9 24-0 29.9 15.2 43 12.7 79 
Total world 100.0 100.0 100.0 i 0 00.0 10 ) 10.0 
Hong Kong: bk phe nee 100.0 
Exports to: 
ECAFE region® . 60.9 81.9 46.7 84.5 79.3 57.2 18.3 
whereof: Japan . 0.2 74.8 = 0.5 0.1 a 03 
aan As Pe = . — ‘3, 
Industrial areas Mee haar 257 ba. - 17 2.6 255 60.6 
Gthene oo cee, VTi 4.4 53.3 10.8 18.1 17.3 21.1 
din» Total world 100.0 100.9 100.9 100.0 100.0 100.9 100.0 
Exports to: 
ECAFE region® . 9.2 31.9 74.4 ANS 25, B25 
whereof: Japan . 0.2 26.6 05 % i a ra - 
Industrial areas? 67.7 Set 13.1 53.0 44.2 9.0 47.4 
Others ie, ee 23.1 17.0 12:5 25.5 18.4 37.8 3 Y 
Total world 100.0 100.0 100 "5 ig! 
é : ‘ 0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Source: National customs returns. a” - r 


1 see footnote a to table 6. 
See footnote b to table 7. 
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The tables can be interpreted from several points 
of view. If the question is one of a division between 
industrial and non-industrialized countries, the ECAFE 
region (excluding Japan) and “Others” can be lumped 
together to constitute the non-industrialized areas, while 
Western Europe, North America and Japan can be 
treated as one group of industrialized areas. From the 
point of view of intra-regional trade, however, Japan 
will have to be considered separately from the other 
industrial areas. That the centrally planned economies, 
including mainland China, and other under-developed 
regions are aggregated in the category of “Others” limits 
the usefulness of these tables for the analysis of long-run 
trade prospects, in addition to the non-availability of 
time series covering the substantial span of past periods. 
As a time series of longer periods becomes available 
and the comparability of trade statistitics among the 
countries is improved through a wider adoption of the 
SITC classification by individual governments, a more 
penetrating analysis of the trade flow by means of trade 
matrix may become feasible in this region, too. 


With regard to foodstuffs, fuels and industrial raw 
materials, the countries mentioned in the table depend 
for the bulk of their imports and exports upon the 
under-developed areas, among which the ECAFE coun- 
tries loom very large. The only exception is India, 
with its heavy dependence on industrial countries for 
food imports and for exports of foodstuffs, animal and 
vegetable oils, and crude raw materials. Raw material 
exports from the southeast Asian group are also directed 
to the industrial areas to a considerable extent. How- 
ever, it is important to note that the trade structure 
of these countries in 1959 seems to indicate a limited 
validity of the classical pattern of international division 
of labour in the present world economy. According to 
the 19th century pattern, the bulk of the primary exports 
from the less-developed countries was to be sent to the 
industrialized areas in exchange for manufactured goods. 
At the present time, the mutual trade in primary 
products among the under-developed countries, both 
within and outside the ECAFE region, is no less 
significant, and in many cases more important, than 
the trade with industrially advanced countries. 


In respect of imports of manufactured goods, it is 
easily understandable that the countries in the region 
depend largely on supplies from the industrially advanced 
countries, particularly those outside the region. In the 
case of a combined group consisting of Burma, the 
Federation of Malaya, Singapore and Thailand, as well 
as Hong Kong, however, a large part of imports of 
manufactured goods, other than machinery and equip- 
ment, originates from within the region. On the export 
side, although the absolute level is low, the bulk of 
manufactured exports goes to other under-developed 
countries, and most notably to those in the ECAFE 
region. The only case in which the combined share 
of the markets in the under-developed areas is below 
50 per cent of total sales abroad is Hong Kong in 
respect of manufactured goods, other than machinery 
and equipment. There is reason to believe that, in the 


101 The compilation of Asian Trade Statistics, Tokyo, 1960, by the 
Institute of Asian Economic Affairs in Tokyo, and the study project 
now in progress at the above Institute may be. regarded as an im- 
portant first step in this direction. For this kind of project to be 
successful, however, co-operation of individual governments 1n the 
region will be required. 
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initial stages of industrialization, the less-developed 
countries will almost certainly not be able to expand 
their exports of domestically produced manufactured 
goods to the markets of advanced countries, and will, 
therefore, be forced to expand their markets among 
themselves to a greater extent. So far as countries in 
the ECAFE region are concerned, in both the initial 
and the more advanced stages of industrialization, table 
7 provides rather conclusive confirmation of this 
statement. A comparison of the trade structure of 1959 
with that of an earlier period clearly shows the tendency 
for intra-regional trade in the exports of these categories 
of goods to increase in relative importance. This is 
precisely the basis on which it is expected that the 
potential benefits of intra-regional trade co-operation will 
increase as the countries of the region make further 
progress in industrialization. 


In comparison with an earlier period, the same 
phenomenon can also be statistically appraised from the 
angle of imports into some selected countries in the 
region. In table 8, for example, the relative shares of 
intra- and extra-regional sources of supply of manu- 
factured imports into Burma and Thailand in 1959 are 
compared with those in 1955. During a relatively short 
period of four years, the intra-regional imports of 
Thailand increased considerably at the expense of imports 
from the United Kingdom and United States, whereas 
in Burma the regional share in manufactured imports 
was almost maintained in the face of the rapidiy declining 
share of the United Kingdom. 


Table 8. 
BurRMA AND THAILAND: RELATIVE SHARES OF INTRA- 
AND EXTRA-REGIONAL SOURCES OF SUPPLY OF 
MANUFACTURED IMPORTS,® 1955 AnD 1959 


1955 1959 
Burma 

Hong Kong Dal, 2.8 
India WS) illiley/ 
Japan tea ee UR a. 30.6 30.8 
Malaya (including Singapore) 0.8 0.6 
Four ECAFE countries 46.6 45.9 
United Kingdom 28.8 19.6 

Thaland 
Honga Kong. saat mee-n mera te se 8.67 
india: peniee: stp eee eee oso Bs 2.08 
Singapore oe ee Se 3.69 2.70 
Japan 26.32 35.39 
Four ECAFE countries 44.6] 48.84 
United Kingdom . 13.69 11.82 
United States . 20.25 bey) 


* Representing SITC sections 6, 7 and 8. 


A similar tendency is also discernible in another 
small country in the region, namely, Ceylon. Here, the 
Department of National Planning constructed a special 
category of imports called “selected import items”, after 
omitting from import items under SITC section codes 
6, 7 and 8 textiles and clothing and certain advanced 
technique goods, such as cameras and lenses, etc. Table 9 
shows the relative shares in the imports of the “selected 
import items” as well as in total textiles imports (SITC 
division code 65) of the United Kingdom on the one 
hand, and four ECAFE manufacturing countries, namely 
Hong Kong, India, Japan and Singapore, on the other, 
in 1955 and 1959. 


Table 9. 


PERCENTAGE SHARE IN IMPORTS OF “SELECTED 


CEYLON: 
IveEMs” AND TEXTILES, 1955 AND 1959 


Selected import items Textile imports 


1955 1959 1955 1959 
Four ECAFE countries 43.9 55.4 Wek 70.8 
United Kingdom 43.0 34.6 22.0 18.3 


It is interesting to note that, during the relatively 
short period 1955 to 1959, the share of the four ECAFE 
countries in Ceylon’s imports of “selected import items” 
increased by more than 10 percentage points, mainly 
at the expense of the United Kingdom, despite the 
Commonwealth preferential treatment enjoyed by the 
latter country. During the same period, the already 
high relative share of the four ECAFE countries in 
Ceylon’s textiles imports declined only slightly, but the 
share of the United Kingdom went down more sharply. 
The tendency for Ceylon’s intra-regional imports of these 
selected items to increase faster than imports from outside 
the region can also be seen in the fact that, in 1959, 
the level of imports from Hong Kong, India, Japan and 
Singapore stood at 399, 157, 264 and 135 respectively, 
with the level of 1955 imports as 100, as compared 
with the index of 104 for the United Kingdom. 


The future prospects of the intra-regional textiles 
trade are of special importance in the discussion of the 
possible scope of regional trade co-operation, because 
textile goods rank first in the list of commodities traded 
intra-regionally. Import substitution is also generally 
applied first to this branch of light manufacturing and 
is presumably responsible for the declining absolute 
level of the intra-regional trade flow in cotton textile 
goods, to which reference was made earlier. However, 
this is no reason for despair about the scope of regional 
co-operation in the textile trade. For one thing, textile 


goods have, for many years, represented a_ steadily 
declining share of world commodity trade; the ECAFE 
region is no exception to this world-wide trend. But, 
if we consider the geographical origin of textile imports 
into a representative body of selected countries of the 
region, it can be established beyond any doubt that an 
increasing share of these imports originates in the region 
at the expense of the extra-regional supplies. This is 
shown in table 10. It is significant that even the virtual 
monopoly of Western Europe in respect of woolen 
products has been broken during the relatively short 
period of four years, and that the degree of self-sufficiency 
for the region as a whole has been successfully advanced 
on a broad front. It can also be shown that this 
tendency for the intra-regional supply of textile goods 
to increase in relative importance has continued and 
has further intensified in many lines of products up to 
1959. Noteworthy also is the progress registered by 
mainland China as a supplier of cotton products to the 
countries of the region. It is unlikely that mainland 
China will remain a negligible factor in any study of 
the development of intra-regional trade. 


Insofar as the region’s hope of economic develop- 
ment hinges on industrialization aimed at a market 
larger than the national one, the analysis of the trade 
pattern in this section shows that much reliance cannot 
be placed on exports of manufactured as well as 
traditional primary products to the industrially advanced 
countries outside the region. A more detailed analysis 
of the export prospects of individual commodities may 
bring out this conclusion more clearly, but this is outside 
the scope of the present paper. The fact is that the 
developing countries of the ECAFE region have 
potentially large market in neighbouring countries, not 
only for traditional export commodities, but also, and 
what is more important, for the products of their 
incipient manufacturing industries. Whether they can 
make full use of these opportunities is a real test of 
economic statemanship. 


Table 10. 


SELECTED ECAFE Cowunrtriss:* 


Imports OF TEXTILE PRODUCTS BY 


PROVENANCE (BROAD REGIONS), 1953 AND 1957 


Imports from 
Commodities = ; ¥ 3 4 ve Eastern = ue oF 
ECAFE Wes North 
region EB mn A ute erica trad? ond Others Total 
4 area 
Cotton yarn: 
1953 CS ee ne 46.4 35.9 10.1 — 7.6 100 
1957 SMO > a ae D7 23.9 5.9 10.5 4.0 100 
Woolen yarn: ; 
hee oe eke > ee fue 33.8 56.9 —= — 9.3 100 
Soa ee Ste ee ne Oe 44.0 54.2 0.7 : 
Chemical fibre yarn: “s * Hie 
nee ee ee sc), Te, 42.6 42.5 0.1 — 14.8 100 
See hie +, eee 53.6 Brel: — 7 j 
Cotton textiles “4 : ns ea 
gat eres. A 59.9 14.6 2 De 3.1 100 
eR ae nae th ee 61.6 ze: 3 ‘ 
Woolen textiles : se ae _ 
ae Sine aeteede 2G, tee 82.6 0.1 0.2 Ly 100 
Sets eile bcc Ghee 36.: BS) f 
Chemical fibre textiles ~ ~ ag “a2 i = 
1953 en omnes 50.9 15.0 oft | 7 
av 50. : 3a. 0.3 0.7 100 
1957 sO Eee, eee 68.8 pie 15.6 2) 2.4 100 


Source: Institute for Economic Research, Toyo Spinning Co., Lida 
Textile Trade in South East Asia, Osaka 1960, p.60. 


aya and Singapore, Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, Pakistan, 


a Burma, Ceylon, the Federation of Mal: 
the Philippines and Thailand, 


An Empirical Study in the 


b Reon a é 
The centrally planned economies, including mainland China. 


VI. 


THE QUESTION OF SELF-SUFFICIENCY 


IN FOOD 


While scepticism about the advantages of inter- 
national specialization is widespread, nobody believes 
that complete autarchy is a necessary condition for the 
maximization of the rate of growth. It is both important 
and difficult to decide, at both the theoretical and 
practical levels, what pattern of international specializa- 
tion, whether on a global or regional basis, is most 
likely to stimulate the rapid economic development of 
individual countries. 


In the ECAFE region, countries such as Burma, 
Thailand and the Republic of Viet-Nam have had a 
continuing exportable surplus of rice, whereas others, 
such as Ceylon, the Federation of Malaya, India and 
Indonesia, have traditionally been rice importers, in 
spite of substantial domestic production. The agricul- 
tural exports of these countries have consisted largely 
of industrial raw materials, such as cotton, jute and 
rubber and, in the case of Ceylon and India, of tea. 


Since national independence, which in most cases 
was achieved around 1950, the pattern of the rice trade 
in these countries, on both the import and export 
side, has become characterized largely by direct state 
regulation in the interests of economic development and 
national welfare. Perhaps as an inevitable outcome of 
bilateral bargaining, short supply and high prices in 
the immediate post-war years, the deficit countries have 
all shown a tendency to aim at self-sufficiency in rice 
production. Some of this substitution of rice imports 
has undoubtedly been at the expense of reduced acreage 
under cash crops, although the exact extent is difficult 
to ascertain. Assuming that the plans for self-sufficiency 
of the deficit countries meet with success, it has been 
estimated that the total planned exports of the surplus 
countries in 1966 of about 4.2 million tons will exceed 
the total planned imports of the deficit countries by 
about 2 million tons.1°2 As a result, these 2 million 
tons will have to be sold in uncertain extra-regional 
markets. 


It would be easy, but beside the point, to deplore 
this situation on the grounds of deviation from the 
principle of comparative advantage. Import substitution 
with regard to rice can be defended by each country 
practising it on the ground that foreign exchange is 
vital for the import of capital goods necessary to 
accelerate the rate of growth, or on other non-economic 
grounds. What might be lost sight of in this argument 
is that the use of domestic resources to substitute for 
imports withdraws them from potential uses for exports, 
and that the gain in foreign exchange resulting from 
the one activity has to be balanced against the loss 
from the other. 


Recognition of this simple fact seems to open up 
a fruitful avenue of economic co-operation between the 
countries of the ECAFE region. Suppose that Indonesia, 
for example, were to divert land and other resources 
from rice production for domestic consumption to sugar 


102 See “Some Aspects of Agricultural Planning in Asia and the 
Far East”, United Nations, Economic Bulletin for Asia and the Far 
East, Vol. XI, No.1, June 1960, p.22. 
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production for export, and that the deficiency in rice 
consumption were made up by imports from Burma. 
For the region as a whole, this would mean an increase 
in extra-regional exports from Indonesia!? and a 
decrease in extra-regional exports from Burma. If the 
foreign exchange earning from Indonesia’s sugar 
exceeded those lost on Burmese rice, it would be in the 
joint interest of the two countries to co-operate in the 
manner indicated, since both countries would gain; the 
extent of gains to each of the countries would, of course, 
depend upon the negotiated level of rice price. 


It certainly seems possible that, as a result of unduly 
rigid pricing due to over-optimistic expectations on the 
part of the exporters, the deficit countries may have 
found it profitable to divert resources from cash crops 
to rice. Confronted with this situation, the exporters 
have either had to, or will in future, have recourse to 
extra-regional markets at rather unfavourable terms in 
countries that are not regular rice consumers. Thus it 
would seem that joint planning to increase foreign 
exchange resources in the manner indicated could prove 
fruitful. 


That such co-operation would encounter severe 
technical and administrative difficulties is of course 
certain. At the same time, however, the gravity of the 
problem of foreign exchange to the countries of the 
ECAFE region is so acute that it might nevertheless 
prove worthwhile. Co-operation would also have to 
cover a joint study of the technical possibilities of 
resource use in the countries concerned, projecting the 
likely pattern of future world prices for rice and cash 
crops, and determining how any possible gains would 
be shared between the countries by the level at which 
the rice imports from Burma to Indonesia, in our 
example, was fixed. A preliminary study of the possi- 
bilities of such co-operation, if desired by the member 
countries, might be a valuable project to be undertaken 
by the ECAFE secretariat. A full-scale study of such a 
nature is clearly beyond the scope of the present paper. 


It is certain, however, that, in this kind of empirical 
analysis, a study of alternative patterns of resource alloca- 
tion cannot be confined to activities in the agricultural 
field. Our point of departure was the need to secure 
an adequate supply of capital and other development 
yoods in the interest of achieving high rates of growth 
in individual countries, and from the point of view of 
the region as a whole. The time will come sooner or 
later when the region is faced with the necessity of 
establishing efficient production of capital goods within 
its territories. In this dynamic context, the question of 
regional co-operation will not be limited to co-operation 
between countries at similar stages of economic develop- 
ment; it must also include a discussion of possible 
co-operation between countries that have reached 
different stages of growth. The pattern of economic 
development will, moreover, vary from country to 
country according to the size of the internal market, 


103'The fact that the actual expansion of sugar exports may be 
limited by the existing international agreements does not affect the 
logical implications of the argument. 


and the differences in natural resources endowment. 
Quite apart from Japan, which can be characterized as 
fully industrialized, there are in the region several 
countries that have already reached the stage of develop- 
ing capital goods production.?4 Others are still in the 
stage of development in which only substitution of 
imports of manufactured consumer goods can _be 
contemplated, and in yet others current imports Just 
maintain the traditional patterns of economic activity, 
and certainly do not initiate capital formation or the 
development process. Accordingly, any scheme for 
co-operation acceptable for the ECAFE region has to 
include some provisions for equitable patterns of distri- 
bution of gains resulting from such co-operation between 
the countries at different stages of development. To 
illustrate the possibility of regional co-operation in the 
context of specialization in the vertical sense, the example 
of India will be used, in view of its great potential for 
capital goods production, thanks to its enormous re- 
sources of coal and iron ores.°° 


Among the five declared objectives of the third 


Five-Year Plan are:!°° 


(ii) to achieve self-sufficiency in food grains and 
increase agricultural production to meet the 
requirements of industry and exports; 

(iit) 


to expand basic industries such as steel, fuel 
and power, and to establish a machine- 
building capacity, so that the requirements 
of further industrialization can be met within 
a period of 10 years or so, mainly from the 
country’s own resources. 


To a considerable extent, these goals are in conflict. 
Scarce foreign exchange has to be rationed between 
fertilizer plants to produce food, and machines to produce 
machines. Where the balance is struck will depend upon 
how urgently India values one goal against the other. 
In this connexion, the following quotation from the 
third chapter of the Draft Outline of the third Five-Year 
Plan is relevant. 


“In the scheme of development the first proirity 
necessarily belongs to agriculture. The importance 
of achieving self-sufficiency in food grains and 
meeting the requirements of industry and exports 
is one of the major aims of the Third Plan. 
Agricultural production has to be increased to the 
highest levels feasible, so that the incomes and 
levels of living of the rural population may rise 
and keep pace with the incomes of the other sectors. 
The level of agricultural production is an important 
determinant of the rate of growth of the economy 
as a whole.”107 


It would therefore seem that, important though they 
consider capital goods production to be, the Indian 


Toe ; 3 pee 
This group of economies may be called “semi-industrialized 
countries” in the GATT terminology. 


105 : : = Aes : 

; In this connexion, the logic inherent in the argument is more 
important than the example which in fact can be taken from any 
other country. : 


aos Planning Commission, Government of India, Third Five-Year 
Plan, A Draft Outline, 1960, p.11. 


°° Third Five-Year Plan, A Draft Outline, Op.cit., p.23. 
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planners regard maximization of physical output of food 
erains to be the keystone of the future development of 


the country. 


It is certain that rapid industrial development cannot 
take place without a corresponding erowth in agricultural 
supplies to meet the food requirements of the increasing 
industrial labour force. However, there is no necessity 
for these food supplies to be produced domestically. 
Although India’s vast abundance of domestic. natural 
resources would make it less dependent on foreign food 
supplies in an over-all sense than, say, Britain during 
a corresponding phase of industrialization, there is no 
reason why it should not be advantageous for India to 
depend for marginal requirements on international trade, 
which would also mean in this case intra-regional trade. 


The argument usually advanced against a self- 
sufficiency policy such as that of India is framed in 
terms of the principle of comparative advantage. This 
argument is inadequate unless it can be shown that the 
results which follow from the alternative policy would 
also be more beneficial from the standpoint of the 
strategy of long-run economic development. An attempt 
is made below to show that this would in fact be the 
case. 


Once again, the argument hinges on the problem 
of the scarcity of foreign exchange. It is clear, from 
even a cursory perusal of the Draft Outline of the Third 
Plan, that the major weakness of the Indian economy 
in the present plan period and in the years to come 
will be the stagnant level of exports combined with 
the mounting requirements for imports of capital goods. 
Setting up domestic capital goods industries is, of course, 
the correct solution to this problem, and it is one of 
the main aims of Indian planning. However, it takes 
capital goods from abroad to produce the capital goods 
domestically that are intended to replace capital goods 
of a “lower order” that were formerly imported from 
abroad. Thus, there can be no short-term solution to 
the problem of the foreign exchange gap on the 
present basis. 


That the interests of long-run development require 
a bias in import policy in favour of capital goods is 
well recognized. What is perhaps not so evident is 
that, if prospects for expanding export earnings are 
unfavourable, it becomes necessary to discriminate within 
the classes of capital goods themselves in favour of 
those which are used to make other capital goods and 
against those which are used to make consumer goods. 
Put in this way, the conflict between “self-sustained” 
growth and “self-sufficient” agriculture appears acute and 
obvious, although somehow it seems to be ignored in 
discussions on the Indian situation. Not only foreign 
exchange resources, but also the domestic output of iron 
and steel will have to be rationed between these two uses. 


Suppose that some of the foreign exchange used 
for promoting agricultural self-sufficiency is diverted to 
enlarge the capacity of the capital goods producing 
sector. This would reduce the foreign exchange content 
of future investment, but it would increase current 
foreign exchange expenditure by the cost of the food 
that would have to be imported to offset the reduction 
in domestic output. The choice between expansion of 


the capital goods sector and of agriculture would thus 
seem to depend upon balancing an increase in current 
foreign exchange expenditure against a reduction in 
future foreign exchange expenditure and thus be a matter 
of social time preference upon which economic analysis 
can bring no definite judgment to bear. 


This, however, is not the case, if we take into 
consideration certain other aspects of the problem. It 
is wellknown that a large amount of surplus capacity 
exists in the cotton textile and other Indian export 
industries. The limitation here is not lack of resources, 
but of external demand. If, on the other hand, a large 
exportable surplus of rice is a likely long-run pheno- 
menon in other countries of the region, the latter 
countries may be expected to have a potential demand 
for such exports from India. They also possess effective 
means of converting this potential demand into effective 
demand in the form of the exportable rice surplus. 


This reveals an opportunity for mutually profitable 
intra-regional trade co-operation, with India diverting 
resources from agriculture to the more rapid building 
up of her capital goods industries and meeting the 
balance of her food requirements by taking up some, if 
not all, of the rice surplus that already exists in the 
region. India would be able to pay for these imports 
simply by expanding her exports to the rice exporters. 
Of course, this could be achieved only if the countries 
concerned substantially revise their trade policies and 
evolve such co-operative arrangements as would be 
needed for the purpose. 


What would be the real cost of the necessary export 
expansion? To the extent that surplus capacity exists 
in the export industries, further investment would not 
be necessary initially. Labour, in view of the volume 
of under-employment and unemployment that is likely 
to be a chronic feature, cannot be considered a scarce 
factor. 


The only cost item that really matters would be raw 
materials and spare parts, and the only foreign exchange 
cost payment for the proportion of these that has to be 
imported. If this proportion were zero, India would 
be able to obtain the net rice surplus of the exporting 
countries, or at least a good part of it, at no net foreign 
exchange cost to itself. 


Whatever the scope for this utilization of surplus 
capacity in the Indian manufacturing export industries 
in the manner indicated, it may be objected that such 
a surplus capacity remains at best a relatively short-run 
phenomenon, not likely to exceed four or five years at 
the most. The argument may not be, therefore, a valid 
objection to the Indian self-sufficiency policy if a longer 
run standpoint is adopted. 


A full evaluation, on a long-term basis, of the 
opportunity cost of self-sufficiency in rice to India would 
be an immense task. What follows is merely an attempt 
to formulate, at the theoretical level, but in a manner 
admitting of possible empirical substantiation, a short-cut 
rule of thumb approach to the question. 
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First, in comparing the alternative costs of obtaining 
the required amount of rice between domestic production 
and import, only capital costs will be considered, on 
the ground that capital is the only truly scarce factor. 
This, of course, is not a true reflexion of the real 
situation, but even if other input items were considerd 
together, the relative priority of the two alternatives 
established on grounds of capital costs alone might still 
be preserved. 


The estimated total surplus of the rice exporting 
countries for each year over a long period, say, twenty 
years, can be ascertained. This series must be based on 
the assumption that these countries make an all-out 
effort to expand rice production on the basis of an 
assured market at a certain exchange ratio for industrial 
products, which may vary over the period in question 
in a predetermined fashion, representing the minimum 
price necessary to induce them to make the required 
effort. For purposes of convenience, we may speak of 
a standard industrial commodity instead of a variety of 
commodities. The minimum quantity of Indian exports 
of the standard industrial commodity that is necessary 
to purchase the rice surpluses can then be obtained for 
each year. Application of the most reasonable capital- 
output ratio will then give the capital costs of the rice 
imports to India. 


If the same quantity of rice as that to be imported 
were to be produced in India, the capital costs would, 
apart from those of irrigation, consist largely of the 
necessary investment in fertilizer plants. The magnitude 
of the capital costs, given the stream of output to be 
produced, would depend upon the efficiency of the 
fertilizer and the capital-output ratio in the fertilizer 
industry itself. 


The time comparison of the capital costs of the two 
alternative ways of obtaining a given quantity of rice 
cannot be made until an important additional factor is 
taken into account. This is the fact that not all of the 
domestically produced rice would be available for con- 
sumption in the urban manufacturing sector where it is 
needed to feed the growing industrial labour force. 
Only a fraction of the increase in production, depending 
upon the peasants’ relative preference between rice and 
manufactured consumer goods, and also upon the level 
and effectiveness of agricultural taxation, would be 
released to the industrial centres. 


Consequently, to make the two methods truly 
comparable, the domestic production that would be 
equivalent to a given quantity of imports would have 
to be greater, the magnitude of the excess depending 
upon the size of the fraction of rice that is retained in 
the peasant sector. For example, if, of every two tons 
of additional production, one ton is consumed directly 
on the farm, the domestic production necessary to match 
a given volume of imports would be double. It is to 
this adjusted level of domestic production that the yield 
of the fertilizer and the capital-output ratio in the 
fertilizer industry would have to be applied. 


Suppose, on the basis of actual computations on the 
model suggested, it is found that India would save capital 
by not attempting total self-sufficiency. Then, on purely 


economic grounds, there would be a good, though not 
completely conclusive, case for her to negotiate long-term 
agreements with the rice exporting countries. 


It must not be forgotten, however, that the terms 
of trade used in the calculation were the minimum 
necessary to induce the required effort or the supply 
price”, as economists call it. As to how high above 
this minimum the actual terms of trade agreed on would 
be is a matter that depends on relative bargaining power. 
The same calculation as above, however, would indicate 
an upper limit to the terms of trade. This would be 
at the level at which, given the other parameters, it 
would be just as costly in terms of capital for India 
to be self-sufficient as to absorb the surplus of the rice 
exporters. 


The capital cost considered in the above analysis 
might initially be largely in terms of foreign exchange, 
but, if Indian expectations are fulfilled, the capital goods 
would be mostly supplied out of domestic resources 
after 10 years or so. ‘The main limiting factor in Indian 
development will then be the capacity of her capital-goods 
producing industries. The less capital that has to be 
devoted to obtaining necessary food supplies for the 
urban industrial labour force, the more rapidly can these 
industries be expanded. 


It might be argued that even if a trade agreement 
on the pattern described above were profitable, the 
surpluses of the rice exporters would be so small in 


VE 


One of the most frequently mentioned obstacles to 
accelerated economic development in the smaller under- 
developed countries, is that the narrowness of the market 
makes the cost per unit of domestically produced 
industrial commodities prohibitively high, owing to the 
fact that the economies of large-scale production cannot 
be fully exploited. Under these circumstances, the 
possibility readily suggests itself of a group of these 
countries combining to undertake some sort of joint 
industrial venture, perhaps involving a common market 
in the products of new industries to be set up within 
their collective territory, on some agreed basis of distri- 
bution of the industries between them. 


Obviously the extent of gain to be realized from 
this method of co-operation depends upon the extent to 
which economies of scale exist in particular industries. 
A satisfactory answer to the question of practical 
possibilities of this approach would entail a full-scale 
engineering and economic survey for each projected 
industry, a task which of course could not have been 
performed for the purpose of the present paper. It 
might, however, be possible to obtain some idea of the 
possible extent of economies of scale that might be 
expected on the basis of data for the same industries in 
advanced countries. 


In discussing the size of market in relation t 
economies of large-scale production, however, it 
be useful to insert here the warning that 


Oo 
may 
a merely 
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relation to India’s total requirements that the ee 
would be negligible. This is by no means necessarily 
the case. If desired, it should be possible, on the basis 
of a secure market, to expand production in the rice- 
exporting countries considerably by heavier investment 
outlays and improvements in organization and techniques. 


So far, the matter has been viewed exclusively from 
the Indian point of view, assuming that the rice exporters 
would always be willing to enter into trade agreements 
with India and even to expand rice production, given a 
reasonable price. The objection of “nineteenth century 
pattern might be made on their behalf and will have to 
be answered. Actually, there is no serious alternative 
for the rice exporters at present, since their existing 
industrial base is so small that for some time to come 
they must depend on rice and other primary exports as 
the basis of their economic development. But, given a 
vigorous investment policy, there is no reason why they 
cannot use the foreign exchange earnings so acquired to 
diversify their economies. Imports of manufactured 
goods from India under the trade agreements certainly 
need not prevent the rise of domestic industries in 
particular lines. There should certainly be a change in 
the structure of imports from India, but this could be 
perfectly consistent with a steady, even if not rising, 
import volume.1°% 


+08 The possible effects of the “food for development” programme 
which is entirely a new factor on the scene of international develop- 
ment assistance, have been omitted from the discussion in the present 
section. These require a separate analysis. 


ECONOMIES OF SCALE AND COMPETITION 


technological consideration would tend to underrate the 
full range of economies of scale that exist in the economy 
as a whole. Technologically, an economy is too small 
and sub-optimal in that sense if its market cannot 
provide an adequate outlet for the full capacity output 
of the most efficient plant in a given line of production. 
However, as is well known, a great deal of complexity 
has been introduced into the modern industrial structure 
by requirements for intermediate goods and industries. 
“An economy, for example, that is large enough to 
provide adequate domestic market outlets for the output 
of at least one optimum-sized plant in all industries 
producing final products may still be sub-optimal if 
some of these plants need equipment, servicing, or other 
intermediate products, but provide too small a market 
outlet for some of these.”1° 


The case in point is, for example, the production of 
motor vehicles, for which the co-operation of a series 
of subsidiary industries is required. A country’s market 
may be large enough to absorb the capacity output of 
an optimum-scale automobile plant, but it may still be 
too small to establish efficient production of steel and 
all other parts in its own territory. Yet, in order to 
bring down the costs of motor vehicles to an inter- 


“109 7s = « : : 
Tibor Scitovsky, International Trade and Economic Integration 
as a Means of Overcoming the Disadvantages of a Small Nation”, 


E.A.G. Robinson, ed. Economic Consequences of the Size of Nations, 
London 195), p.283. 


nationally competitive level, it may be very important 
to assure the supply of intermediate products at a low 
cost. In these circumstances a programme of integrated 
industrial development on the basis of co-operation 
between neighouring countries may be indicated, for the 
country in question could offer preferential treatment to 
imports of certain parts and other intermediate goods 
from other countries in return for similar treatment 
granted by other countries to the finished vehicles, 
Given the need for industrial integration, industry can 
thus be organized on an economically sounder basis, 
instead of being developed in a single country at high 
costs. The technological optimum size of an economy 
is therefore very much larger than purely technological 
considerations limited to one single industry might 
suggest at first. If we add to this the economic 
consideration that the market has to be large enough 
to provide the incentive and the degree of competitive 
efficiency for the establishment of the technically most 
efficient plants, most of the economies in the ECAFE 
region at present would appear to be hopelessly small 
to exploit the full advantages of modern economies 
of scale. 


Economies of scale, in the narrow sense, are usually 
understood to mean that production costs in many 
industries decline steadily as output increases over a 
considerable range. They are especially pronounced in 
most industries using chemical and metallurgical pro- 
cesses in which capital charges and labour costs per unit 
of output are increasingly saved as the size of the 
operation increases. An outstanding example is the steel 
industry, for which cost estimates are given in table 11 
for production of finished steel in ar integrated plant. 


Table 11. 


EcoNoMIES OF SCALE IN STEEL PRODUCTION; 
Cost PER Ton 1n 1948 US pDOLLars 


Annual Capacity of Plant in 1,000 Tons 
of Finished Steel 


50 250 500 1,000 

Raw materials . 33.84 31.26 31.26 25.68 
gore niles 20.59 1A 10.57 9.83 
Capital charges 122.93 101.20 87.10 85.05 
Labour cost . 32.00 15.20 8.57 6.60 
Total cost 209.36 158.77 137.50 127.16 


United Nations, Formulating Industrial Development Pro- 
grammes With Special Reference to Asia and the Far East, 
Report of the Second Group of Experts on Programming 
Techniques organized by the ECAFE secretariat, to be 
published. This publication should be consulted for ap- 
praisal of the assumptions underlying the cost calculations. 


Source: 
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Except for mainland China, India and Japan, the 
annual steel consumption in each of even the more 
advanced countries in the region has been reported to 
be in the range of 100,000 — 400,000 tons crude steel 
equivalent in 1957.1!° If, however, each of these 
countries were to attempt to establish an integrated steel 
plant in its own territory separately, perhaps with an 
annual capacity of 250,000 tons, costs per unit of finished 
steel would be, assuming that the cost relations indicated 
in table 11 are also applicable in this region, at least 
25 per cent higher than those of the plants of the 
minimum efficient scale. The combined demand of a 
number of countries may justify the development of an 
efficient steel plant within the region, but such a plant 
can only be organized on the basis of some kind of 
co-operative efforts among the countries. Even then, 
there still remain the problems of the technical and 
economic feasibility of manufacturing finished steel 
products which require relatively advanced techniques 
and involve economies of scale of their own. It might 
be that the total quantity of each finished steel product 
item consumed in the entire region is only a small 
fraction of the minimum efficient-scale output. 


If economies of scale are to be fully exploited in 
all stages of production, the proper approach may be 
first to see whether the establishment of a group of 
steel-using industries producing final goods is justified 
on the ground that each of them individually meets 
the requirement for minimum efficient scale and that, 
furthermore, their collective steel requirements are suffi- 
cient for a steel plant of optimal scale to be producing 
at full capacity. In the long run, demand for steel in 
the region is likely to rise fast, and Asia and the Far 
East is expected to remain a deficit area in respect of 
steel. But it is significant that the region as a whole, 
excluding mainland China, is projected as having to 
import about 11 per cent of its total requirements in 
1972-1975, as compared with 19 per cent in 1957.11 
The pertinent question is where and in what form the 
anticipated increase in production in the region should 
take place, and there is undoubtedly large scope for joint 
consultation and deliberation among those responsible 
for framing industrial policy in the countries of the 
region. It would be difficult, but extremely valuable, 
to find out, on the basis of demand projections and 
cost data, at what approximate date such a balanced 
and integrated approach to industrialization would be 
feasible for the region as a whole. 


Another branch of producer goods production, 
which tends to be encouraged in the wake of increased 
construction investment, and is actually being promoted 
in a series of the less-developed countries in the region, 
is the production of cement. An analysis of the cost 
relations in cement manufacture, based on engineering 
data regarding the wet process, is reproduced here as 
table 12 from the report of ECAFE’s Second Group of 


Experts on Programming Techniques. 


110 United Nations, Long-term Trends and Problems of the Euro- 
pean Steel Industry, Geneva 1959, Table 88, p.132. 
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Table 12. 


Economies OF SCALE IN CEMENT PRODUCTION: 
Costs PER Ton in US DOLLARS 


Annual capacity of plant in 1,000 tons 


35 50 100 230 450 900 1800 

Operating costs Ge SS ISI ichey! ANNO) Eola 
Capital charges Ws ails) AOE) OI) eh 10 03) 
Total cost Ma) Bp DE Poy OES Ge EL, 


It is noteworthy that, at an annual capacity of 100,000 
tons, production costs per unit of output are estimated 
at almost double the level of costs for an efficient plant 
with a capacity output of 1.8 million tons. Yet it is 
reported that the capacity of cement plants built recently 
in Ceylon and India, for example, has ranged from 


100,000 to 150,000 tons. 


That the industrial planning in particular lines of 
production has to be carried out in conjunction with 
future projections of prospective demand and supply is 
clearly indicated by the way in which the economic 
planner in Ceylon considered the country’s fertilizer 
programme in the context of the Ten-Year Plan.'™ 
Fertilizer is one of the producer goods for which demand 
is certain to increase rapidly in the process of contem- 
plated agricultural development, and it will probably be 
included in the industrialization programmes of almost 
all countries in the region, large and small. Incidentally, 
however, the Ceylonese example serves to bring out the 
implications of the scale factor for industrial planning. 
The planner in Ceylon was faced with the problem of 
selecting the desirable scale of the fertilizer plant to be 
established. It was estimated that the consumption of 
nitrogen in 1963 would amount to 40,000 tons, equivalent 
to 200,000 tons of ammonium sulphate. In view of a 
possible shift of the demand for nitrogen to forms 
other than ammonium sulphate, one school of thought 
advocated that the plant to be established should have 
a capacity of 200,000 tons of ammonium sulphate. The 
competing view, which proposed production of 400,000 
tons of ammonium sulphate by 1963, however, was 
based on the fact that only on that scale could the cost 
of ammonium sulphate be lower than would otherwise 
be the case, and sufficiently low to enable the anticipated 
surplus to be exported abroad. In other words, econo- 
mies of scale were expected to be fully exploited only 
on the assumption that export markets could be found 
for the surplus beyond what the domestic market could 
absorb. How much easier would it have been for the 
economic planner in Ceylon to make economically 
rational decisions, if a stable market for this surplus 
could be assured in neighbouring countries in a joint 
attempt at co-ordination of national development plans? 


112 . : 
See National Planning Council, the Governm ce) : 
: ent oi Ceylon, 
Ten-Year Plan, Colombo 1959, pp.367.ff. Bs al 


A final example is taken from the production of 
ch demand is expected to rise rapidly 
in the region.43 While Japan will be able to meet its 
requirements by domestic production, the supply pros- 
pects for other countries in the ECAFE region are not 
encouraging. The current net import need of the region, 
excluding mainland China and Japan, 1s estimated at 
the rate of some 210,000-220,000 tons a year, but is 
expected to rise to 275,000 tons by 1965, and to 760,000 
tons by 1975, involving a total annual outlay in foreign 
exchange of over $130 million at the current price level. 
As the countries will not be able to afford foreign 
exchange expenditure at such a level on the import of 
newsprint alone, there is an urgent need to increase 
production within the region by creating new productive 
facilities, to avoid a serious newsprint shortage in the 
future. However, the development of the newsprint 
industry, if it is planned on a national scale, will be 
hampered by the narrow limit of national markets taken 
individually. It is estimated that the present minimum 
economic size of a modern newsprint mill in industrially 
advanced countries is in the range of 150,000-200,000 
tons per year in terms of capacity output. Thus, the 
annual output of a single plant of such scale by far 
exceeds the present consumption of newsprint in any 
single country of the region, except Japan. But, should 
each of these countries aim at self-sufficiency, the size 
of the newsprint mills to be established would inevitably 
be sub-optimal from the standpoint of modern technique, 
and the level of production costs correspondingly higher. 
Table 13, which is based on cost data in the United 
States in early 1960, shows how production costs per 
ton of newsprint differ, as the size of mill becomes 
smaller, from those of an optimum-size mill producing 


500 tons a day (165,000 tons a year). 


newsprint, for whi 


Table 13. 


ECONOMIES OF SCALE IN NEWSPRINT PRODUCTION 


50 500 


Size of mill: capacity in tons/day 
Cost difference: $/ton +70 


In view of the limited size of individual national 
markets in relation to such considerable economies of 
scale, there is no escaping the conclusion that, insofar 
as optimum utilization of the region’s resources for 
newsprint production should be aimed at. the develop- 
ment of the newsprint industry should be planned and 
organized on a regional or sub-regional scale, either 
through some sort of market sharing on an agreed basis 
(commodity common market) or through some co- 
ordination of development programmes. The practical 
possibility of such a scheme depends, in addition to the 
need for further economic and technical studies, includ- 
ing demand and cost projections, only on the willingness 
of some governments to come together with those of 
neighbouring countries in a similar situation. Lessons 
for action are to be drawn from the Report of the 
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The following information is derived from the still provisional 
secretariat paper VI, Newsprint, submitted to the Conference on Pulp 


oe Development in Asia and the Far East, Tokyo, October 


Conference on Pulp and Paper Development in Asia 
and the Far East, in which it is stated: 


“The small size of national markets, the 
economies of scale in pulp and paper production 
(notably in respect of newsprint production), and, 
in some cases, the complementarity of resources 
between countries, all point to the need for a 
regional approach and some co-ordination of 
development programmes. The Conference in this 
connexion drew attention to the fact that self- 
sufficiency might not in all cases be desirable. The 
achievement of self-sufficiency through high-cost 
ventures could, for example, lead to the satisfaction 
of effective demand at a high price level while 
leaving basic needs unsatisfied. The Conference 
believed that all these points should engage the 
earnest attention of governments in the region.”!!4 


The above examples have been selected at random 
from a wide range of industria! activities, including the 
capital goods industry, the producer goods industry and 
the light consumer goods industry. Even if the analysis 
is confined to purely technological aspects in a given 
line of production, the extent of existing economies of 
scale has been found to be considerable. Moreover, the 
commodities for which demand is expected to increase 
rapidly in the process of economic growth are precisely 
in those lines of production in which large advantages 
of large-scale production remain to be exploited in the 
region. This fact opens up potential opportunities for 
small countries of the region to co-operate with one 
another in the industrial field in the future. The waste 
of development efforts involved in industrial planning 
on the basis of small and economically non-viable 
watertight compartments can be gauged simply by 
reference to lists of so-called pioneering industries, 
enjoying varying degrees of tax exemption and tariff 
protection in a number of less-developed countries. 
Overlapping and duplication can be avoided by a fresh 
start in industrial planing. Even if the time is not yet 
ripe for full-fledged co-ordination of national develop- 
ment plans, the development of new industries on a 
regional or sub-regional basis among the smaller coun- 
tries of the region, with each country having a sub-set 
of the new industries in its own territory and importing 
freely the products of the industries located in its partner 
countries, would appear at present to be perhaps the 
most fruitful avenue of regional co-operation. 


In cases where investment requirements exceed the 
financial capacity of a single country, the case for 
regional co-operation based on economies of scale will 
be reinforced. Suppose, for example, that a large 
modern fertilizer plant or an iron and steel mill is to 
be established in one country which has a comparative 
advantage in these lines because of its access to cheap 


114 Report of the Conference on Pulp and Paper Development in 
Asia and the Far East (E/CN.11/I&NR/28), 17 November 1960, 
para.2]. The phrase in parenthesis is added from para.109. 
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power or low-cost raw materials. If other countries in 
the neighbourhood should participate in the necessary 
capital investment, being in return assured of a 
continuous supply of low-cost fertilizers or finished steel, 
this co-operation in joint industrial ventures would help 
economic development in both groups of countries 
without imposing unbearable burdens on their financial 
capacity. One of the instructive examples of this kind 
of co-operation is the agreement concluded under the 
aegis of the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance 
between Poland on the one hand and Czechoslovakia 
and eastern Germany on the other, in which the latter 
countries are helping develop Polish brown coal mines. 
Indications of some incipient attempts at joint effort in 
this direction are also not lacking in the ECAFE region. 


Opportunities for exploitation of economies of scale 
are not limited to the fields of directly productive 
activity. Economic and social infrastructure may also 
be a promising object for co-operation. One very 
important field in which considerable economies of scale 
certainly exist is shipping. To avoid waste of freight 
capacity and also to spread heavy overhead expenses, 
the joint operation of a gradually expanding merchant 
fleet by the countries of the region would seem to be 
a highly productive undertaking. 


The existence of economies of scale, mainly on 
technological grounds alone, would thus provide the basis 
on which increased industrial co-operation among the 
countries of the region could be necessary and profitable. 
Economically, however, the efficiency-inducing effect of 
potential competition created by a broadened regional 
market may assume great importance in certain phases 
of development, possibly greater than the purely techno- 
logical effects of co-operation. Competition may affect 
economic efficiency and technical progress, encouraging 
the introduction of the best methods known and keeping 
economic decision-makers alert to changing conditions 
and requirements. The economic stimulus of competi- 
tion seems to be the factor that many distinguished 
analysts of European schemes for integration consider 
the most important. Conditions in the ECAFE region 
are, of course, quite different in many respects from 
those in Europe, and it is not intended in this analysis 
of the scope of co-operation in the region to attach 
undue importance to the element of competition for the 
present. However, as the pace of economic development 
increases, economic policy in the under-developed coun- 
tries will also be faced with the undeniable economic 
reality of competition. Even national infant industries 
should not be insulated from competition altogether, in 
order to raise their efficiency levels. In Europe, the 
customs union and the free trade area were introduced 
after national industries had been established on a 
protective basis. In Asia and the Far East, it might be 
necessary to introduce freer trade by mutual agreement 
to avoid unnecessary inefficiency from the very begin- 
ning, even before there is any substantial degree of 
industrial development in the region. 


ViTL 


FINANCIAL ASPECTS OF REGIONAL 


ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION 


The problems under this heading can be divided 
into two groups of different time dimensions. One 
relates to short- or medium-term financing of intra- 
recional trade, and the other is concerned primarily 
with long-term financing of economic development. 
These two aspects will be considered separately below. 


FINANCING OF INTRA-REGIONAL TRADE 


The European pattern of economic co-operation in 
the earlier post-war period was dominated by agreements 
on the settlement of net payments on a multilateral basis, 
rather than by direct co-operation on commodity trade. 
In the immediate postwar years, Europe had been 
characterized by a large number of bilateral trade 
agreements, without any system for multilateral clearing, 
thus more or less obliging each country to balance its 
trade with each trading partner independently. The 
pattern of production and trade resulting from this 
system naturally reduced greatly the advantages to be 
gained from international specialization. The solution 
adopted was the creation of the European Paymenis 
Union (EPU) which, at one stroke, restored converti- 
bility to intra-European trade balances. Today, the lack 
of transferability of net balances is not a problem in 
the ECAFE region, bilateral clearing agreements being 
a negligible exception. Hence this incentive for the 
creation of a payments union does not exist. 


There is, however, a further feature of the EPU 
scheme that could be considered for adoption by the 
countries of the ECAFE region. This is the fact that 
the net intra-regional balance of each country with the 
Union did not have to be settled completely in gold or 
dollars, and the proportion of credit was allowed to 
increase in steps as the size of the deficit increased. 
At that point, therefore, the surplus countries would in 
effect be loaning gold or dollars to the deficit countries. 
This automatic extension of credit proved to be a highly 
successful method for the progressive liberalization of 
mutual trade between the European countries. It was 
only after freer trade had ben achieved to a considerable 
extent that this particular function of the Union was 
transferred to the European Fund newly established 
under the European Monetary Agreement, when the 
credit mechanism lost its automatic character. 


The relevance of this European experience for the 
ECAFE region is that such mutual credits would help 
more effectively than any other means to direct an 
increasing proportion of the trade flow into intra-regional 
channels. Mutual credits would also play an important 
role in introducing an element of reciprocity into any 
co-operative scheme in the region. It might be almost 
unavoidable for some countries occasionally to find 
themselves in a difficult situation in the short run, either 
i connexion with co-operative schemes or otherwise. 
The other countries, which derive greater advantages or 
are in a more favourable position, could grant credits 
to such countries and wait a reasonable time for the 
settlement of trade balances. This might give a means 
of self-protection and adjustment to the countries in 
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distress, whereas the surplus countries might be induced 
or obliged to increase imports from them. Expansion 
of mutual trade is always a natural solution, much more 
preferable than enforced restrictions on the part of 


deficit countries. 


The system in the European context could work 
only on condition that the member countries did not 
build up permanant surpluses or deficits but used credit 
facilities only to cover short-term fluctuations in intra- 
regional trade. Any member country that developed a 
tendency towards a chronic surplus or deficit was 
supposed to attempt to reverse it by various monetary, 
fiscal and commercial means. 


Table 14. 
ECAFE Recion: BALANCE OF INTRA-REGIONAL TRADE® 


(in millions of US dollars) 


Country 1938 1953 1957 1959 
Burma +764 + 833 + 39 + 26.1 
Ceylon —31.2 - —246 — 54.9 —108.1 
Federation of Malaya 

and Singapore . —93.] —261.2 —237.3  —228.1 
Hong Kong —60 + 25 —150.8 —213.5 
India —28.0 + 622 — 349 4+ 61.6 
Indonesia +40.6 — 55.7 +-128.4 +114,9 
Japan +675 — 55 +3667 +321.9 
Korea south . —l1l2.1 — 79.8 — 78.7 
Pakistan +-108.1 + 37.1 + 11.1 
Philippines — 9.8 - 99 — 812 — 30.4 
Sarawak +13.0 +1141 + 75.6 + 66.9 
Thailand +33.7 +1154 + 610 + 15.9 


Source: United Nations, Direction of International Trade. 


“Import figures are derived from the returns of exporting countries. 


Table 14 shows the pattern of net multilateral 
balances of intra-regional trade for twelve countries of 
the ECAFE region. It shows that Burma, Pakistan, 
Sarawak and Thailand have always had a surplus for 
the years shown, and Ceylon, the Federation of Malaya 
and Singapore, the Philippines and south Korea have 
always had a deficit. Japan, in spite of a small deficit 
in 1953, has tended to develop very large surpluses 
recently. 


It might be deduced from this table that the 
adoption, in this region, of a system of mutual credit 
extension along the lines of the European pattern would 
result in some countries becoming permanent creditors 


and others being permanent debtors. Actually, the 
patterns of intra-regional trade are decisively influenced 
by the flow of capital from outside the region, and the 
present tendency towards constant surpluses or deficits 
in intra-regional trade should not always be interpreted 
as reflecting long-run structural elements of the econo- 
mies in the region. This consideration opens up some, 
albeit limited, possibilities of placing the regional 
payments system on a more flexible basis, with the 
co-operation of the industrially developed countries 
outside the region. The prototype of the elements which 
should be included in such a scheme would be the 
experiments of the “Hague Club” and the “Paris Club”, 
through which some of the under-developed countries 
were enabled to participate in a triangular or multilateral 
trading and payments system with advanced countries. 
The difficulties should not, of course, be underrated. 
Obviously, there is no incentive for countries with 
constant surpluses in intra-regional trade to join a 
regional system of multilateral credits. On the other 
hand, the countries which usually have debit balances 
with the rest of the ECAFE countries, but large and 
persistent credit balances vis-a-vis the outside world may 
be more interested in maintaining their transferable 
liquidity. The existence of the historical ties with 
outside currencies which divide the region into divergent 
currency groups is also a complicating factor. Any 
scheme aiming at a regional system of short-term trade 
credits and payments will have to take all these divergent 
interests into consideration. 


One thing is clear, however. The question of trade 
and payments in the ECAFE region has to be approached 
from the dynamic point of view of economic growth. 
What is involved is not merely a monetary and credit 
mechanism, but an effective instrument for the economic 
development of the region through some kind of 
co-operation. The experience of Europe shows that some 
features of the European Payments Union could be 
helpful in expanding and liberalizing intra-regional 
trade. When the concept of future intra-regional trade 
in the region becomes clearer, it is certain that the 
countries of the region will find ways and means of 
making the best use of a mechanism of mutual credits 
for the purpose of growing together. In view of the 
many complications in the trade picture of the region, 
the sequence in the ECAFE region will probably be 
the reverse of what happened in Europe. In the case 
of the EPU, the payments and credit arrangements 
preceded trade liberalization, which later became the 
pillar of European co-operation. Perhaps the unsophis- 
ticated mind of Asia will have to wait until trade 
co-operation has been organized to a considerable extent 
to realize that a credit mechanism can perform an 
important, but subsidiary function as grease for the 
engine of intra-regional trade expansion. 


The main problem facing the under-developed 
countries in the region will remain the foreign exchange 
shortage for some time to come. If the use of outside 
currencies in short supply can be reduced to a minimum 
by increased mutual use of local currencies for the 
purpose of settling trade balances among the countries 
of the region, this will undoubtedly constitute an 
important step towards the solution of the trade problem. 
Of course, many conditions will have to be fulfilled 
before some of the regional currencies can be raised to 
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the status of international currencies in the real sense, 
but even at this stage there is some scope for initial 
and preparatory arrangements with this objective in view. 
More importantly, however, the developing economies 
in the region are expected to feel an increasing need 
for medium-term credits, especially in connexion with 
capital goods imports. To the extent that part of the 
capital goods imported originates from within the region, 
some kind of medium-term credit arrangements must 
also be included in any scheme for regional trade 
co-operation. 


CO-OPERATION IN CONNEXION WITH DEVELOPMENT 
CAPITAL ASSISTANCE 


There has recently been some talk about the 
desirability of an Asian development bank, similar to the 
Inter-American Development Bank. <A special develop- 
ment financing agency for the region is understood to 
provide the framework in which a greater amount of 
development funds can be contributed by the countries, 
both within and outside the region, which are especially 
concerned with the development of the region. Such 
an agency, with a more intimate acquaintance of the 
economic problems and opportunities of the region, 
would make more efficient use of the funds by the 
countries in the region possible. There is no doubt 
that, if such an institution could be established within 
the region, it would make a substantial contribution to 
the co-ordinated development of the economies of the 
region. Since, however, the bulk of the capital funds 
must come from outside the region at present, and since 
the impetus for such development must originate largely 
from the outside world, the idea of an Asian development 
bank has only an indirect bearing on the question 
of co-operation among the countries of the region 
themselves. 


Implicit in the proposal of an Asian development 
bank, however, is the question of the allocation of foreign 
capital assistance. In the context of regional economic 
co-operation, therefore, it will not be out of place to 
ask how, other than by the schemes of trade co-operation 
and industrial specialization analyzed above, the coun- 
tries of the region can achieve a more effective utilization 
of the foreign capital available for the region as a whole. 


The main premise of the suggested approach to the 
problem of development financing is, it should be 
emphasized, that economic co-operation among the 
countries of the region will be based on voluntary 
agreements among themselves, and not on something 
like dictates by the capital aid-giving countries. The 
experience in other parts of the world might lead some 
of the serious analysts of the problem to the conclusion 
that, in the case of under-developed areas, the best 
results in promoting regional co-operation could be 
achieved, if inducements were given by countries outside 
the region which extend a large amount of financial 
and technical assistance to the region. They might refer 
to the fact that, even in Europe, co-operation under 
the auspices of the OEEC was so smoothly organized 
at the urging of the United States in giving Marshall 
aid to Europe. The actual implementation of any 
co-operative scheme will certainly be greatly facilitated 
if there is a regional organization which can influence 


national development policy, say, by means of allocating 
external assistance. But the economic development of 
the region is a real partnership business. There must 
be ample scope for the active participation of indepen- 
dent under-developed countries, on their own initiative, 
in a joint attempt at economic development of the region, 
which will be based essentially on the promotion of 
regional economic co-operation. In other words, what 
is involved is a kind of development community of 
Asian nations organized on the basis of voluntary 
agreements among themselves. In_ the light of this, 
co-operation for development in the ECAFE region must 
acquire a character quite distinct from regional arrange- 
ments in the industrially developed areas. 


The conditions for this kind of development 
community in Asia seem to be offered to an increasing 
extent in the curernt evolution of the world economy. 
There are already important moves towards the collective 
organization of development assistance on the part of 
aid-giving countries. Consortia of lender countries in 
respect of several under-developed countries, as organized 
under the auspices of the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, have made notable progress. 
A forum in the form of the Development Assistance 
Group (DAG) was created where lenders come together 
to consider how the burden of economic development 
assistance should be shared. When the OEEC takes a 
new form of the Organization for Economic Co-operation 
and Development (OECD) this autumn, the DAG is to be 
reorganized into its Development Assistance Committee 
(DAC). This move on the part of the lender countries 
on a worldwide scale involves necessarily the need for 
taking a broad, and possibly regional, view of allocation 
of the assistance funds available. 


What should be the line of action that the aid- 
receiving countries are required to take in this situation? 
To this question, the most appropriate answer has been 
given by Professor W. W. Rostow, one of the closest 
economic advisers of President Kennedy, who writes as 
follows: 


“We must face the fact that a lenders’ club 
is not enough. The borrowers must have a role in 
this whole process, and they have the possibility 
and the duty of working together on a self-help 
basis. Here regional arrangements might prove 
useful. Excepting the Middle East, there are 
regional organizations in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. These regional organizations ought to 
consider in some detail what the criteria for the 
granting of loans might be; they might consider 
also the role in their region for increased private 
investment; and they ought to look hard and 
concretely at the ways in which they might help 
each other. The self-help tasks of each region will 
differ, and the people on the spot ought to sort 
them out.”1!5 ‘ 


-W.W:. Rostow, The American Agenda in the Under-developed 
Areas — The Future of Foreign Aid, a paper submitted to the Con- 
ference on University Contacts Abroad, 9 November 1960, American 
Council on Education, Washington, D.C. 
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A lenders’ club is not enough. A borrowers’ club 
must also be created, and the primary task of their co- 
operation should be to help establish sensible standards 
for joint and_ efficient development financing. The 
co-operation of the aid-receiving nations 1s essential. 
Insofar as this task is best accomplished at a regional 
level, taking specific development problems of a parti- 
cular region into consideration, the borrowing countries 
of a region must work closely together to make the 
most efficient use of the assistance available to the region 
as a whole. Such regional co-operation for development 
purposes in the ECAFE region can most effectively 
be conceived in the form of an Asian development 
community, as suggested. 


The kinds of allocation problems that will require 
the attention of such a community can be exemplified 
by a recent movement in Africa. As is well known, 
the European Economic Community has established an 
Overseas Development Fund to plan the joint develop- 
ment of the African territories of the participating 
nations. Some of the former and present colonial powers 
may quite naturally tend to favour the concentration of 
assistance to territories in which they are interested. 
There is, however, an important view within the Com- 
munity that, in the interest of the balanced development 
of the African continent, it would not be desirable to 
discriminate against neighbouring territories for that 
reason alone. It would be necessary to take a broad 
view in allocating the funds among the territories, and 
obviously the requirements for, and the feasibility of, 
economic development in each territory must be con- 
sidered objectively. The territories themselves would 
have to co-operate with each other to ensure effective 
utilization of such dvelopment aid as available. 


The same logic applies to the independent nations 
in Asia and the Far East. Unfortunately, the consortium 
formula, which seems to have been adopted by the 
Development Assistance Group, means that one borrow- 
ing country has to face a collective body of lenders in 
each case. Apart from the question of the bargaining 
position of the borrower, this kind of arrangement is 
not particularly suited to meet the need, as suggested 
by Professor Rostow, of arriving at sensible criteria for 
the equitable distribution of development assistance. A 
broad regional view of development needs tends to be 
lost. What required in this context would be, 
therefore, a measure of co-operation among the aid- 
receiving countries of the region. Here, of course, the 
regional commissions of the United Nations could play 
an important role. However, the present trend of 
thought among the aid-giving nations would appear to 
neglect this possibility altogether. In point of fact the 
proposal that the regional commissions might be 
approached with a view to obtaining assistance in 
co-ordinating development aid operations at a regional 
level, was defeated at the recent meeting of the 
Development Assistance Group in Tokyo. However, it 
would be a perfectly acceptable, and in fact better, 
alternative, if the borrowing nations of the region could 
voluntarily come together to agree on the pattern of 
future development of the region. 


is 


1X. CONCLUSION: REGIONAL CO-OPERATION 
ON ASIA’S AGENDA 


The analyses presented in the preceding pages are 
not intended to be an academic exercise. The question 
of regional economic co-operation is today increasingly 
claiming the earnest attention of policy-makers in the 
countries of the region in their search for solutions to 
pressing economic problems in Asia and the Far East. 
But, to convert an idea into reality successfully, the 
idea itself must first be clarified. Current discussion 
of the subject is complicated with so many misconcepts 
and misunderstandings, and therefore an attempt has 
been made to establish in a general way the economic 
rationale and the absolute necessity for regional co- 
operation against a broad historical and_ theoretical 
background. That such co-operation is not only 
necessary, but practically possible, has been proved, it is 
hoped, by an analysis of regional trade patterns, of the 
possibilities of agricultural and industrial specialization, 
and finally of the financing of trade and development. 


The starting point and the basis of these analyses 
are the need for accelerated economic growth. Regional 
co-operation is not conceived as a means of perpetuating 
the existing pattern of production and trade in the region. 
On the contrary, the process of development entails a 
series of structural changes to which adjustments must 
be made constantly. And it has been shown conclusively 
that the case for regional economic co-operation can 
be clearly brought out only in this dynamic context 
of growth. 


It is the prime duty of economic policy makers 
to frame a reasonably long-term policy of economic 
development, taking into full consideration such struc- 
tural changes and adjustments as may be required in 
the future. A special appeal, however, must be directed 
to economic planners in the countries of the ECAFE 
region, because planning is essentially a forward-looking 
type of policy decision. Although policy should be 
formulated for a long-term objective, it should be 
emphasized that the decisions required are of an urgent 
nature. A decision made today largely determines the 
future pattern of development. From this point of view, 
it is important to spell out what seems to be implied 
in the above analysis: regional co-operation, insofar as 
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the basic orientation of the nations’ economic policy as 
a whole is involved, must be such that it culminates 
in the co-ordination of national development plans. A 
joint approach to the problems of individual fields, such 
as trade, agriculture, industry and finance, is certainly 
important and helpful in cultivating a habit of continuous 
consultation and co-operative action among the countries 
in the region. It may thus pave the way for a 
co-ordination of national economic policies in the 
over-all sense. However, action in the reverse direction 
is also possible; a framework for over-all policy 
co-ordination can be created first, and within this 
framework further possibilities of co-operation in indivi- 
dual fields can be explored. The present paper is mainly 
concerned with the question of regional co-operation on 
a higher level for which the most important practical 
step is to establish an appropriate framework for over-all 
co-operative action. 


A few countries in the region have already been 
examining the question of setting up such a framework 
for economic co-operation with their neighbours. It is 
now entirely in the hands of those who are responsible 
for decision-making in economic matters in each of the 
countries of the region, whether the idea of regional 
co-operation can be transformed into reality. These are 
also the men who must know that working together 
means growing together, that co-operation is an essential 
factor in aiding the Asian economy to escape from the 
virtual stagnation into which it may be forced by 
circumstances. 


Asian leaders now increasingly recognize the prac- 
tical need for regional co-operation to achieve accelerated 
economic growth. Once the need is recognized, whether 
the idea becomes practical politics depends upon men’s 
will and action. It has been said that politics is the 
art of making the best of what is possible. Going one 
step further, however, we should say that statesmanship 
consists of changing the conditions in such a way that 
the range of what is attainable itself is considerably 
widened. Regional co-operation today is a pressing 
challenge to economic statesmanship in Asia and the 


Far East. 


FINDINGS OF THE CONFERENCE OF ASIAN ECONOMIC 
PLANNERS (FIRST SESSION)* 


I. PROGRESS AND PROBLEMS IN PLANNED ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


The Conference reviewed the progress of develop- 
ment planning and implementation in the ECAFE region 
during the last decade and observed that, in most 
countries of the region, the need for planning had been 
recognized with the result that increasing efforts were 
being made to secure the effective implementation of 
economic plans. These plans envisaged the needs and 
resources of the economy as a whole and placed 
increasing responsibility on the governments of countries 
for accelerating economic progress and providing the 
general design for development in the future. Invariably, 
the plans embodied both programmes of government 
investment and proposals for development to be under- 
taken by the private sector. Planned development was 
an essential means for achieving a high rate of sustained 
economic growth and for progressively modernising the 
economies of countries in the region. In undertaking 
such development and in improving methods and 
techniques of planning and implementation, countries of 
the region could greatly benefit from exchanges of 
experience with one another and could also draw useful 
lessons from other regions. 


The region was now emerging from a long period 
of stagnation. Some representatives expressed dissatis- 
faction with the less than 2 per cent rate of growth in 
per capita real income achieved during the past decade. 
However, the Conference noted that the rate of increase 
in income over a short period could not be used as the 
sole indicator of growth. The building up of social and 
economic overheads, the stepping up of the rate of 
investment, and the laying of foundations for indus- 
trialization were no less important, although their full 
impact on the rate of growth might not be immediately 
apparent. In some countries, changes in the terms of 
trade had also influenced the rate of growth during 
the past decade. 


In the densely populated countries of the region, 
the creation of sufficient employment opportunities 
presented a very difficult problem, especially since, as 
recent censuses had revealed, the rate of population 
growth in several countries of the region had been 
greater than that indicated by earlier statistics and 
estimates. Meanwhile, in addition to larger under- 
employment accompanied by increasing population influx 
into urban areas, there had been an increase in visible 
unemployment. Hence, in several countries of the 
region, expansion of employment was considered as an 
essential objective of planned development. 


* Reproduced from document E/CN.11/571 in which the full text of 
the report, including procedural matters, recommendations on the 
Commission’s work programme, and annexes containing the lists of 
Participants and documents, statements of the Prime Minister of 
India and the Executive Secretary of the Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East, agenda and annotated agenda, are available. 
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Capital formation was a basic element in building 
up the capacity to grow. Some representatives pointed 
out that even a high rate of investment in certain years, 
as had occurred in some export economies, did not 
guarantee continuous economic growth, so it was essential 
that high rates of capital formation should be maintained 
over a period of years and incorporated in productive 
investments. 


The Conference emphasised that if capital investment 
was to be fully productive it had to be accompanied 
by efficient management and labour. Improvement in 
the productivity of labour and in the efficiency of 
management contributed substantially to a larger output, 
without increase of capital. Thus, the existence of 
trained personnel and the achievement of scientific and 
technological improvements were also basic elements in 
building up the capacity to grow. There was therefore 
an urgent need to speed up technical education and to 
strengthen scientific and technological research. It was 
felt strongly that, in the effort to modernize their 
economies, while the under-developed countries might for 
the time being be able to rely to some extent on the 
adaptation of technology already developed in the 
advanced countries, expenditures on research should 
receive progressively increasing emphasis in the develop- 
ment plans. Research and scientific institutes of the 
highest standing should be established within the region 
itself with such assistance as advanced countries could 
give. 


It was recognized that, in addition to initiative and 
leadership on the part of the government, the success 
of planned economic development depended largely on 
the enthusiasm of the people. There could be no real 
response to planning unless it was able to command 
the enthusiasm and support of the masses by improving 
their conditions and by reducing inequalities. However, 
in order to achieve this aim, social and _ institutional 
changes, including land reform, were esential. To be 
effective, such changes would require not only legislation, 
but also public support and suitable administrative 
machinery and measures for implementation. 


Community development was a primary means for 
enabling the rural population to participate in bringing 
about technological and other improvements in agricul- 
ture and rural economy at the local level. In order to 
improve agricultural productivity, many countries of the 
region had allocated substantial sums for investment in 
the construction of irrigation facilities and in the supply 
of chemical fertilizers, better seeds and other agricultural 
requisites. But such basic facilities could not be put 
into effective and efficient use, unless the cultivators were 
fully convinced of their usefulness and unless there were 
adequate extension services. 


__ The urgent need for improving agricultural produc- 
tivity and the inter-dependence between the development 
of industry and agriculture were widely recognized. 
Several representatives emphasised that industrialization 
and other developments associated with it constituted the 
basic and long-term solution to the problem of poverty, 
especially as per capita productivity in industry is 
generally higher than in agriculture. 


Industrialization had been in progress in many 
countries of the region during the past decade; in the 
initial stages it had frequently taken the form of 
substitution for the import of finished goods. However, 
with rising domestic demands, the increasing activity of 
some countries in establishing and expanding import- 
replacing industries had resulted in large quantities of 
fresh import requirements, such as raw materials, spare 
parts of machines, ete. While industrial development 
was thereby stimulated, the lack of foreign exchange 
sometimes prevented such requirements from being fully 
met, thus giving rise to under-utilization of capacity. 
Some representatives urged that, when an under-deve- 
loped country undertook industrialization by means of 
import substitution, care should be exercised in devising 
and encouraging the right type of import-replacing 
industries, having due regard to the material resources 
and skills available. This subject required thorough 
study, whereby the ECAFE secretariat could make 
valuable contributions to economic development p!anning 
in the countries of the region. 


Foreign exchange availability had to be augmented 
by increasing exports. Some countries had found that, 
in the past, the export sector had not been well integrated 
in the development plan and that awakening to the 
need for an export drive and its incorporation in the 
plan would involve basic policy decisions as to how to 
restrain domestic demands and realize surpluses for 
export. Two important factors in export promotion 
which were largely outside the control of the under- 
developed countries were changes in world demand and 
the commercial policies followed by industrialized 
countries. Regarding these factors some representatives 
from countries of the region expressed their concern. 


In the countries of the region the broad allocation 
of resources generally followed the investment priorities 
of their plans of development. These priorities were 
supported by appropriate economic policies — fiscal, 
monetary, etc. In varying degrees the use of the price 
and market mechanism might be supplemented by 
physical allocations of selected material resources, and 
sometimes by other direct controls as well. In general, 
a proper balance between these various means of 
allocating resources had to be maintained in the process 
of planned development, and necessary adjustments had 
to be made from time to time. 


Among the scarce factors of production, the question 
of economising in the use of capital was specially 
mentioned. It was suggested that the conditions pre- 
vailing in the region, the priorities for development 
adopted in national economic plans and the need to 
make adequate use of available manpower, all required 
that consideration should be given to the terms on 
which capital was provided. This would influence the 
selection of industries to be developed as well as the 
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choice of techniques. These questions were of basic 
significance for planning both in the public and private 
sectors, and it was suggested that the ECAFE secretariat 
should arrange for special studies in regard to them. 
It was also proposed that means be devised for making 
economies in the use of foreign exchange by increased 
use of domestic resources, and for ensuring that the 
available foreign exchange resources be utilized to the 
maximum advantage of the economy. In this connexion 
the importance of careful budgetting of foreign exchange 
was stressed, 


It was recognized that, apart from incentives and 
other measures taken to stimulate industrialization in 
countries of the region, greater attention had to be given 
to reduction of costs and to the raising of productivity. 
Careful calculation of the costs and benefits of individual 
projects at the time of selection and proper evaluation 
of their performance were basic requirements for this. 
In addition, efficient budgeting and management of 
enterprises were indispensable. 


The Conference noted the relationships between the 
long-term plan, the medium-term plan for periods such 
as four or five years, and the annual plan or programme. 
The long-term plan provided the broad direction and 
perspective for the development of the economy into 
which the medium-term plans had to be fitted. Its 
importance increased as the economy developed and 
became more complex. It had to be kept under review 
from time to time. At each stage in the implementation 
of the medium-term plan, a view had to be taken of 
the likely developments beyond the plan period. In this 
way planning and programming had to become con- 
tinuing processes. The annual plan was undertaken 
within the general framework of the medium-term plan. 
It was closely reflected in the annual budget and was 
related to the annual survey of economic conditions 
and prospects; moreover, it provided the principal means 
for making adjustments and taking advantage of new 
economic and technical possibilities. It was important 
that techniques of annual planning should be developed 
further so as to take more fully into account the current 
conditions and requirements of the economy as a whole, 
including both the public and the private sectors. 


Owing largely to inadequate domestic saving and 
the consequent resort to inflationary financing, it had 
generally been difficult for developing countries to keep 
prices stable. The Conference observed that price 
changes affected the real income of different groups of 
people differently and that policies designed to safeguard 
the living standards of the bulk of the population were 
essential for enlisting efforts in support of development 
plans. Some representatives particularly mentioned the 
desirability of ensuring certain minimum prices for 
agricultural commodities. It was observed that austerity 
and restraint in the growth of consumption at various 
key points would be necessary, especially in the earlier 
stages of development, and that suitable policies and 
measures must be evolved. 


The Conference noted that generally the proportion 
of tax revenues to national income was relatively low. 
Although in several countries the proportion had 
increased in recent years, in the region as a whole this 
increase had been relatively insignificant. Therefore it 


was felt that larger efforts towards raising tax revenues 
were an essential condition of more rapid development. 
At the same time, it was recognized that an increase 
in tax receipts depended upon growth in production 
and acceleration of the processes of development. In 
view of this inter-dependence, it was suggested that the 
roblem of securing a rise in government tax revenues 
should be dealt with as a part of the larger question 
of mobilising the savings within the economy and that 
these called for simultaneous action at many points. 


In considering the question of raising government 
saving, some representatives noted that savings in the 
major economic sectors, namely, household, corporate, 
government and foreign aid or investment were inter- 
related. Therefore, in designing methods for increasing 
government savings, the possible effects of these methods 
on savings in the other sectors had to be carefully 
assessed and taken into consideration. However, it 
should be borne in mind that measures for government 
savings mobilization could also lead to changes in the 
form of savings, particularly in the household sector, 
and thus result in a better utilization of limited financial 
resources. It was also suggested that the development 
of financial institutions and of saving media to meet 
the divergent needs of various groups of savers and 


investors was essential for increasing savings and 
investment, remoulding their existing patterns, and 
channelling savings into productive investment. It 


would be necessary for each country to consider, with 
reference to its conditions, the various incentives, 
including appropriate rates of interest, which should be 
provided for securing increased savings. 


The Conference emphasised the importance for 
countries of the region of their making the utmost 
efforts to raise their own resources for development. 
However, it was felt that for some time to come domestic 
resources would have to be adequately supplemented by 
external resources, including assistance from interna- 
tional agencies and individual countries as well as private 
foreign investment. It was imperative that the advanced 
countries should give urgent consideration to the liberal- 
ization of their trading policies in relation to developing 
countries, so that the latter could progressively increase 
their own foreign exchange earnings from the exports 
of both primary commodities and manufactured goods. 


The Conference noted that external assistance to 
under-developed countries was becoming available in 
larger measure and on a broader basis than hitherto. 
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However, it was pointed out that, to be fully beneficial, 
such assistance must be ensured for several years in 
advance so as to make for smooth and continuous 
development in accordance with national economic plans. 
It was necessary that assistance should be available for 
meeting the requirements of the investment programme, 
for providing support to the balance of payments and 
especially for ensuring the adequate utilization of exist- 
ing capacities. As was now coming to be recognized, 
the repayment of loans and interest charges tended to 
place increasingly heavy burdens on the economies of 
developing countries. In the interest of development, it 
was essential that foreign loans should become available 
at low rates of interest and should be repayable over 
long periods. Some representatives from more advanced 
countries urged that closer association between their 
agencies and the planning and other organizations of 
individual developing countries would make for greater 
appreciation of their mutual problems and requirements. 
It was noted that such co-operation was being increasing- 
ly developed, and that liberal assistance by advanced 
countries at the present stage of economic development 
in the region would be of mutual benefit to all concerned 
and would promote the growth of international trade 
and of the world economy as a whole. 


During the course of discussion, attention was drawn 
to the extent to which developing countries were being 
handicapped in planning by lack of statistical data and 
other economic information. The Conference considered 
that urgent action should be taken by all the countries 
of the region to improve the quality of available 
statistical and other information, to enlarge its coverage 
and to ensure its systematic use both in planning and 
in reporting on plan fulfilment. Facilities for the 
training of statisticians required considerable expansion. 
It was noted that some steps in these directions had 
been already taken. In this connexion, the ECAFE 
Executive Secretary recalled the various measures newly 
put into practice under the auspices of ECAFE with 
a view to improving the statistical data and economic 
information available to the countries of the region. 
These included the work of the Conference of Asian 
Statisticians, working groups and seminars on capital 
formation statistics, sampling methods and _ industrial 
statistics, workshops for budget reclassification and 
management etc., and the advisory services on the 
designing and taking of the 1960 World Census of 
population and housing and agriculture which had been 
jointly rendered by the United Nations Statistical Office 
and the ECAFE secretariat. 


ADMINISTRATIVE MACHINERY FOR 


PLANNING AND IMPLEMENTATION 


In reviewing the progress of planning in the region, 
representatives from all countries stressed the importance 
of providing adequate administrative machinery for 
ensuring the success of development plans. It was 
realized that planned development involved considerable 
changes in the nature and scope of the functions 
undertaken by the government and called for extensive 
measures to strengthen and, if necessary, reorganize the 
existing machinery at various levels. The administrative 
machinery had to carry out both its traditional tasks 
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and the new tasks associated with rapid economic 
development and modernisation of the economy. It was 
essential to improve upon existing methods and pro- 
cedures, to strengthen statistical and economic services 
and to extend facilities for research, Finally, for 
carrying out the plans, it was vital that the administrative 
machinery should be responsive to public opinion and 
that widespread public participation, co-operation and 
enthusiasm should be secured. 


The general character of the machinery for planning 
would be largely determined by the pattern of the 
economy of the country concerned, its existing adminis- 
trative structure and the scope and objectives set for 
planned development. The nature of the administrative 
tasks and the range of decisions to be taken differed 
according to the role assigned in the scheme of develop- 
ment to the public sector relatively to that of the private 
sector. In the countries of the region, plans provided 
in varying degrees for the development of the public 
sector as well as of the private sector; and the general 
prevailing pattern was one of mixed economies. 


The Conference considered whether the effective 
implementation of an economic plan might be assisted 
by giving it the form of a law. The general view was 
that such action might not be necessary, although 
appropriate legislation would have to be undertaken for 
specific purposes. The Conference felt that there would 
be considerable advantage in the plan being presented 
to the legislature for consideration and general endorse- 
ment. In particular, this would help in creating wider 
understanding and enthusiasm for the plan and in 
securing greater continuity of implementation. It would 
also be an advantage, wherever possible, to associate 
the legislature with the formulation of the plan at 
different stages. 


The Conference agreed that the planning agency 
should be generally an advisory body functioning within 
the structure of the government, and that its chief 
functions should be: 


(a) to assess natural, human and capital resources; 


(b) to formulate plans of economic development— 
long-term, medium-term and annual; 


(c) to report on the progress of the plan and the 
development of the economy from time to time 
and to undertake evaluation of the working of 
the plan; 


(d) to suggest the nature of the machinery needed 
for securing the implementation of different 
aspects of the plan; and 


(e) to indicate factors which may tend to retard 
economic development and make such recom- 
mendations as may be necessary for the 
successful execution of the plan. 


As an advisory body, the planning agency had to 
be associated closely with the consideration of important 
questions of policy at the highest level, so as to be in a 
position to offer its advice to the government and to the 
agencies responsible for implementation. An essential 
function of the planning agency was to assist in Co- 
ordinating policy and action, specially where several 
departments were concerned. The planning agency had 
also to keep in close touch with the actual implementation 
of development projects and programmes, with the help 
of the appropriate departments and organizations, and 
to make its objective appraisals and suggestions available 
to them. The responsibility for implementation and 
supervision necessarily rested with the executive depart- 
ments and agencies of the governinent. 
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The Conference agreed that, to ensure the successful 
operation of the plan and to provide for effective 
assistance to the cabinet, the planning agency should 
be given a high status within the government. In a 
number of countries of the region, this object had been 
achieved through the prime minister or the head of the 
government serving as the chairman of the planning 
organization as well as through the high-level composi- 
tion of the planning body. There were also instances 
in which a senior member of the cabinet had been made 
responsible for the work of the planning agency. 


In the earlier stages, a beginning had been made 
in some countries by setting up a planning unit as part 
of an existing organization such as the cabinet office or 
the ministry of finance or economic affairs. As a rule, 
however, the character of the work entailed in planning 
was complex and called for personnel with special 
training. To secure integrated development and con- 
tinuity in planning, it would, therefore, be desirable to 
have a planning agency as a separate and adequately 
equipped unit, but functioning in close co-operation with 
existing units. 


By its very nature, planning involved continuous 
and co-ordinated action on the part of the entire 
machinery of the government. The planning agency 
had to maintain close and continuous contacts with the 
various departments of the government, especially those 
directly connected with economic activities; this could 
be done, for instance, through discussions between the 
planning agency and the departments concerned; by the 
setting up of joint study groups and the establishment 
of planning units within the executive departments; by 
the exchange of information, data and progress reports; 
by co-ordination between the different agencies respon- 
sible for statistical and economic information, and by 
interchange of personnel between the planning agency 
and the executive departments. It was particularly 
important that the planning agency should maintain close 
liaison with the ministry of finance which prepared the 
annual budget in the light of the annual plan of 
development. In countries of the region, especially 
those which had a federal structure, the plans provided 
for development both at the national level and at the 
level of states, provinces or regions. The latter 
invariably required their own planning units. The 
national planning agency had to keep in constant touch 
with these units and to assist in the formulation and 
implementation of regional plans. Appraisal of the plans 
by the planning agency had to encompass plans at 
all levels. 


The planning agency would require a considerable 
body of statistical and other data. The statistical work 
of the planning agency was connected with the use of 
overall estimates for the economy, analysis of relation- 
ships between different sectors, consideration of changes 
in conditions of demand, supply, etc., and assessment of 
plan fulfilment. Agencies responsible for the collection 
of statistics had increasingly to orient their work in 
order to meet the requirements of planning. The 
planning agency could derive much help from universities 
and other research institutions in the study of funda- 
mental economic and technical problems and surveys as 
well as in the examination of important questions of 
economic policy. 


As had been pointed out, the planning agency had 
to function close to the highest level in the government. 
It was therefore important that it should be composed 
of persons with experience, knowledge and judgement. 
In some countries of the region, it was considered 
necessary that different areas should be adequately 
represented within the planning body and that, depending 
on the task to be undertaken, there should also be 
provision for associating the principal interests affected 
by planned development. The size of the planning body 
would necessarily depend upon the conditions prevailing 
in different countries. 


Planning was a continuous process and constant 
adjustments in the plans as formulated had to be made 
from time to time. The Conference therefore stressed 
the need for an adequate system for periodically 
reviewing progress in the execution of various projects 
and programmes and for carrying out such adjustments 
in the plans as might be required. Reviews of progress 
in respect of the plan as a whole had to be prepared 
by the planning agency, while reports dealing with 
different sectors had to be drawn up by the departments 
or agencies responsible for them. Adjustmenis in the 
plan had to ‘be proposed from time to time by the 
planning agency in consultation with the appropriate 
departments. The intervals at which reviews of progress 
should be prepared had to be determined by each 
government in accordance with its requirements. As 
a general rule an annual review was required both for 
the objective appraisal of the working of the pian and 
for facilitating further planning. In the course of the 
year, the progress of major projects and the more 
critical programmes of development might have to be 
reviewed at more frequent intervals, such as every 
quarter or haif-year. For their own administrative 
purposes, departments concerned with individual pro- 
grammes or projects would generally need to follow up 
the progress of important programmes within their field 
at even shorter intervals, such as a month or a fortnight. 
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The planning agency would undertake its appraisal in 
fo) ro) f A 
the main on the basis of reports from departments an 
project authorities. But, in selected cases, it might find 
it necessary to depute teams of officials for the first-hand 
study of problems in consultation with the project 


authorities. 


In view of the vital importance of creating public 
enthusiasm for planned economic development, the 
planning agency had to develop extensive arrangements 
for consultation with and advice from different sections 
of the community, such as industrial, agricultural and 
other organizations. It was also essential that scientists, 
economists and specialists in different fields should be 
continuously associated with the formulation and 
appraisal of development plans. The Conference felt 
that it was essential to ensure wide publicity for 
development plans through all available media. The 
people should be actively associated with the formulation 
and implementation of plans, especially at the local level. 
Much work was being done in the countries of the 
region for securing public participation and co-operation 
in the plans. Broad-based popular leadership in each 
area could do much to assist economic and _ social 


development. Couniries of the region could learn a 
great deal in these directions from one another’s 
experience. 


In the course of discussion, several representatives 
of countries of the region emphasised that deficiencies 
in the administrative machinery constituted a major 
obstacle to the effective implementation of development 
plans. The reform of the administrative structure, its 
strengthening and reorganization, the enforcement of 
efficiency and integrity at every point, improvements in 
administrative procedures and the extensive delegation 
of financial. authority had to be carried out urgently 
if the administration as whole of each country was to 
be fully. geared to the enormous obligations which 
planned development placed upon it. 


SCOPE FOR REGIONAL ECONOMIC 


CO-OPERATION 


The Conference noted that, at its 16th session, the 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East had 
considered questions relating to regional economic co- 
operation for development of trade and industries; it 
had recommended, among other things, that the countries 
of the region should explore the possibilities of 
promoting economically sound regional co-operation as 
a means of stimulating economic development in the 
area. It was pointed out that a number of projects 
involving co-operation between countries of the resion 
had already been initiated, such as the Mekong Project, 
the Asian Highway, the Joint Aerial Survey, and intra- 
regional trade talks. Groups of countries within the 
region had also felt the need of co-operating for various 
economic purposes. It was realised that greater co- 
operation between countries of the region would be in 
conformity with a general trend already in evidence in 


other regions and would help to accelerate economic 
progress, 
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Several representatives of countries in the region 
recognized that, until recently, development plans had 
been formulated with reference to the conditions and 
requirements of individual countries, and that there was 
need for greater consideration of the bearing of these 
plans on one another and of the possibilities of mutual 
co-operation which they might offer. All the countries 
of the region were seeking to accelerate their rate of 
economic growth and to raise the living standards of 
their people. In their efforts, they were confronted 
in varying degrees by common problems, such as the 
need for stable and reasonable prices for primary 
commodities, the need for larger export earnings, the 
need for increasing imports of capital goods and the 
need for external resources to speed up their development. 
As the various national development plans progressed, 
they might in turn call for certain adjustments in the 
economies of individual countries. In some measure, 
these adjustments might be effected to mutual advantage 


if the prospects of economic development in the countries 
concerned could be visualised over a period of years 
in advance and if the progress achieved in different 
countries could be reviewed jointly from time to time 
from the wider regional viewpoint. 


Taking a long-term view and considering the 
existing low levels of per capita income, the Conference 
felt that it would be in the common interest of developing 
countries in the region to take advantage of such 
economies of scale and possibilities of intra-regional 
division of labour as might promote the growth of the 
individual economies as well as the economy of the 
region as a whole. 


It was appreciated that the present national markets 
of several less developed countries in the region might 
not be wide enough to obtain the full economies of 
large-scale production in many branches of industry. 
This applied to smaller countries and to a lesser extent 
to larger countries with comparatively low levels of 
income. There should be scope, therefore, for co- 
operation between different countries in the development 
of industry. In particular, some of the smaller countries 
might wish to co-operate in enlarging the markets for 
the products of industries to be established through 
mutual collaboration. As they developed, countries 
within the region especially dependent on the export of 
agricultural and other primary products would continue 
to require markets for them during the process of 
increasing!y diversifying their economies. At the same 
time, countries in the region with rising industrial output 
would be progressively able to supply a larger proportion 
of the requirements of the region for machinery and 
other manufactured goods. Thus, in the dynamic 
context of the various developing economies of the region 
expanding steadily and simultaneously towards higher 
levels, progressively greater possibilities of mutual co- 
operation could be realized in industrial and agricultural 
production, in trade and transport, and in other fields 
as well. Thereby not only could the economies of 
individual countries develop more rapidly, but also the 
economy of the region as a whole could be considerably 
strengthened. 


As recent developments in the industrially advanced 
regions had shown, under current conditions, both 
economic and technological factors pointed toward 
economic co-operation on a larger scale. Within the 
ECAFE region, developing countries were inevitably 
compelled to resort to import substitution as a means 
to industrialisation. In view of the relative shortage 
of foreign exchange and the need to secure capital and 
other development goods from the more advanced 
countries, imports from countries within the region were 
liable to be curtailed. Moreover, when applied on the 
basis of narrow national markets, the policy of import 
substitution was itself frequently subject to the limits of 
economic and technological feasibility. Thus, even from 
broader considerations, the need for a regional approach 


was fully apparent. 
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In giving effect to intra-regional co-operation, there 
were obvious difficulties for which solutions would have 
to be. found through careful study and mutual con- 
sultation. For instance, the economies of different 
countries were at varying stages of development and 
each of them had its own particular conditions and 
problems. In some densely populated countries, the 
issue of unemployment loomed large and development 
plans had to be formulated accordingly. Some countries 
were highly dependent on the export of a limited range of 
commodities which were exposed to serious fluctuations 
in prices, largely due to external factors. As had been 
pointed out, almost all countries of the region were in 
need of considerable economic aid which, in turn, 
influenced their trade patterns. Political and other 
conditions had also to be taken into consideration. 
Even so, the need remained to achieve an _ overall 
perspective and a broad common approach to the 
development of individual countries and of the region 
as a whole, so that the benefits of co-operation could 
be widely and equitably distributed. 


In evolving feasible proposals for economic co- 
operation between countries of the region, planning 
agencies were in a position to make an especially 
valuable contribution. Thus, at suitable intervals there 
could be exchanges of information between them con- 
cerning national development plans. The significance 
of the plans for other countries could be considered 
more fully than in the past both by the countries 
concerned and, on a broader basis, by the ECAFE 
secretariat. The secretariat could also assist in joint 
studies of specific problems of common concern and of 
possibilities of economic and technological development 
of interest to more than one country. As in Western 
Europe, efforts could be made to introduce greater 
uniformity in the terms and concepts employed and in 
the presentation of essential statistical and economic 
data, so as to provide for a larger measure of uniformity 
among them. ‘The individual countries and the ECAFE 
secretariat could also explore ways of increasing intra- 
regional trade and of developing export possibilities for 
the products of the region especially in the advanced 
countries, including consideration of conditions and 
factors governing trade between the under-developed and 
the advanced economies. Finally, since co-ordination 
between plans of economic development of countries of 
the region must be conceived in terms of accelerated 
economic growth throughout the region, it would be 
desirable for the ECAFE secretariat, in co-operation 
with the planning agencies in the region and the 
appropriate United Nations agencies, to undertake the 
preparation of projections of economic growth over the 
next 10 to 15 years in each of the countries and to 
present the perspective of economic development for the 
region as a whole. This would also provide useful 
guidance to the individual countries and assist them in 
the further consideration of their common problems. 
In pursuance of these aims, arrangements should also 
be made to enable the ECAFE secretariat to serve as a 
clearing house of information on development plans and 
problems concerning individual countries of the region. 


Since the export-based capacity to import was one 
of the limiting factors for economic growth in many 
primary producing countries in the region, the Con- 
ference devoted considerable attention to the problem 
of instability of primary export markets. It was felt that 
some arrangements of a regional character, especially 
among primary producers of the region, could make a 
substantial contribution to stabilizing the export markets 
for important primary products of the region and 
securing fair prices for them. Possibilities of broader 
world arrangements, including major consumers as well 
as major producers of those products, would also be 
examined. In working out specific schemes of trade 
co-operation, including stabilization schemes, intensive 
studies would be required at the expert level, while 
broad policy decisions would have to be taken at the 
highest governmental level. The ECAFE secretariat was 
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requested to continue its studies on the practical steps 
needed for increasing intra-regional and inter-regional 


trade. 


The Conference noted that, to give effect to the 
various steps recommended above, it would be necessary 
for the ECAFE secretariat, in co-operation with the 
countries of the region, to undertake studies of national 
development plans and their regional implications. The 
Conference further noted that there would be need for 
suitable machinery or a forum to assist the planning 
agencies of individual countries in promoting regional 
co-operation in formulating and reviewing national 
development plans and in considering possibilities of 
economic development in the region as a whole. The 
Conference requested governments of countries of the 
region to consider steps for achieving greater regional 
co-ordination in plans for economic development. 


CURRENT ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Rising industrial output is reported for the ECAFE region as a whole (excluding mainland China) of 
which only six countries compile monthly or quarterly indices of industrial production. The rate of 
growth, however, slackened from 21 per cent for 1950 to 15 per cent in the first half of 1961 (as 
compared with the first half of 1960). Japan showed the biggest gains; its index rose from 261 in 1960 
to 303 in the first half of 1951. The fastest growing industries in the region were in the metals group; 
textiles, on the other hand, after recovering from the 1958 recession, began to turn down again in the 
first half of 1951. 
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CURRENT ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The most striking change in foreign trade in the first half of 1961 was a big upsurge of Japan’s 
imports while its exports fluctuated and made little progress. Previous small export surpluses for Indonesia 
and for the Federation of Malaya and Singapore turned into small deficits. British Borneo, Burma, Ceylcn 
and Thailand were the only countries to achieve export surpluses, but the position of deficit countries 
other than Japan did not change significantly and would continue to be largely met by foreign assistance. 
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Jute price, which had risen steeply in 1960 because of 
although they are still well above the 1959 Jevel. 


CURRENT ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


COMMODITY PRICES 


Buse poor crops, fell rapidly after February 1961 
With increased activity in the industrial countries in 


1961, the Substantial fall in rubber prices in the second half of 1960 was arrested and tin prices rose 
The price of rice has also risen in spite of the good harvests, partly because the agricultural setback 
in mainland China has changed it from the world’s second largest exporter of rice to a substantial 
importer of cereals, and partly because domestic demand has risen in most ECAFE countries. The price 


of coconut oil and pepper continued to drift downward. There were lesser changes in the prices of other 
commodities except sugar. 


(1953=100) 
Log. scale 
150 Log. scale 
oe ee 
100 Cotton, raw : 
Thailand he) 
+ 80 
aoe bs eee Tiere ; + 60 
250 7400 
200 Tea +300 
Jute, raw 
150) h_. ae Ww. 200 
100- + 150 
e0- 
200 | 
pal is 
100; i f rs 
80) 
a 3 Copra 
1001 Pavone = 
80; 
60 
150; 
- Coconut oil 
took , 
80F 150 
60- Petroleum, crude 
(I955=100) 
i L 100 
Id . 80 
80- | 200 
60 manufactures 150 
i! Pepper s i 
ao 100 
30)- { 80 
f 150 
20 F Cotton fabrics 
Ope Wi 2 Oe Se EE) OS eee ieee peer | eee 100 
3 80 
fy SET P ; : ! ‘ 60 
1957 58 59 60 6l 1957 58 59 60 6l 
Note: The following specifications apply to the commodities listed in this Chart: 
Rice: Burma: Average of export contract prices f.o.b., white rice, No. 1 small mills special ngasein. 
Thailand: Export price f.o.b. Bangxok, white rice, 5% broker. 
Tea: Export price at Calcutta auctions, leaf, all types. Beginning 28 September 1958 excludes excise 
duty applied to exports varying from 4 to 35 naye paise according to district of production. 
Sugar: Average of all kinds, f.o.b. Taiwan ports. 
Copra: Wholesale price, resecada, Manila. 
Coconut oil: White, naked, wharf delivery, Colombo market price. 
Pepper: Average wholesale prices of Black Lampong at Singapore. 
Cotton, raw: 289 F Punjab SGF, Karachi, local prices including export taxes. 
Jute, raw: Average wholesale prices, jat white, bottom, Narayanganj. 
Hemp, raw: Abaca; domestic/export price at Manila, Manila hemp, grade G. 
Rubber: R.S.S. No. 1, buyers’ midday prices, f.o.b. Singapore. 
Tin: Monthly average of daily prices, Singapore-ex-works. 


Petroleum, crude: 


Jute manufactures: 
Cotton fabrics: 


price f.o.b. Abadan, excluding local port or government charges, Iran heavy/medium 
.0-31.9° API gravity. 
Domestic/export price at Calcutta, hessian cloth, 10%/2 oz., 40”. 


Export 
31 


India: Wholesale prices of grey standard shirting 35” X 38 yds., Bombay, prior to 1960; for 
1960, dy2ing grey standard shirting 35” % 38 yds., Bombay; since January 1961, modern 
mills-grey shirting-923-sheeting 34” 40 yds.. Bombay. 

Japan: Export price f.o.b., heavy shirting, s/2903, grey, 38”. 
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CURRENT ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


PRICES 


Prices were stable, or rose moderately, in most countries of the ECAFE region in the first half of 
1961. This trend has been associated with favourable harvests, although budget deficits continued to 
exert an upward pressure. The most noticeable example of the latter has been provided by Indonesia, 


which had a rather sharp rise in money supply and prices. 
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UNITS AND SYMBOLS EMPLOYED 


Unless otherwise stated “tons” relate to metric tons, and “dollars” relate to United States dollars. 


The following symbols have been used throughout: 


* 12 months beginning 20-23 March of the year stated. — not applicable. 

¢ 12 months beginning April of the year stated. ... == not available. 

+ ==12 months ending September of the year stated. —= nil or negligible. 

g ==12 months ending June of the year stated. yr = revised figures from this issue. 


Mn — million. Figures in italics are provisional or unofficial. 


I, II, III, and IV for quarters of years. 


Substantial breaks in the homogeneity of a series are indicated either by a horizontal line across the column 
or by vertical double lines in a row of figures. 


SOURCES 


To ensure comparability, data compiled or published by the United Nations Statistical Office have been 
incorporated wherever feasible; material supplied by governments, publications of governments, of the United 
Nations specialized agencies and of international commodity study groups have been used as additional sources. 
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1. REGIONAL STATISTICAL SERIES 


Annual and quarterly figures 


| 9 6 0 1961 
1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 ie = - 1 : Ai 
| 
- 4 a a 
POPULATION (Midyear, million) | | ‘ 
Including mainland China . 1,388 | 1,412 | 1,435 | 1,464 rita ee ne a, 
Excluding mainland China . 806 817 826 843 856 868 885 899 | 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION* | 
Index of agricultural 20) | 
952 /53—1956/57=10 | 
a Pelee 98 100 103 107 106 ula! 114 118 | | : 
Food 99 100 103 107 105 111 116 119 : . 
A ta f 100 102 104 101 105 107 109 || : 
Per capita food a ‘ 100 | 
OP THEO) 6 co Oo « | | 
Se eipciac) 111.8 | 104.7 | 113.1 | 119.5 | 110.0 | 124.0 | 1309 | 137.7 | | ; 
Wheat 15.5 Aan 18.4 18.6 19.8 17.8 20.6 20.7 | - 
Maize . a ra WS Teak 8.0 8.2 9.4 Sis, 10.1 } : 4 
Millet and sorghums . 193 | 162 | i596 | 154 | 166 4.0180 | -27ei 374" | | | i 
Starchy root crops (million tons) ! 
Potatoes A : 5.8 5.8 9.9 5.9 6.8 ee? 6.8 ] | ‘ 
Sweet potatoes and Yams 4 12.8 13.3 15:3 15.7 15.0 15.5 16.1 | r d 
Cassava 11.8 12.8 12.4 12.3 13.3 | 14.6 15.9 | zy P 
Oilseeds (million tons) | 
Groundnuts (in shell) 4.2 onl 4.7 sy? 5.5 5,9 5.1 5.5 x 
Copra 5 2:3 2.6 2.6 2.8 Zo Lied 22 |) aw é ‘ : au . 
Tea (thousand tons) . 553 615 634 634 651 660 650 | 602 149 197 166 79 163 
Tobacco (thousand jon ; 645 720 771 825 835 761 804 830 | 
Fibres (thousand tons) | | | | 
Cotton (lint) : 1,178 1,367 1,273 1,314 1,371 + 1,305 | 1,162 1,446 i } 
Jute and allied fibers 1,480 | 1,650 | 2,280 | 2,260 2.120 | 2,400 | 2,090 | 2,000 || oy or =|) i 
Natural rubber (thousand tons) 1,640 1,735 1,815 L771 Lee | 1,799 | 1,923 1,822 | “437 447 496 | 440 458 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION | | | ! 
Index of industrial production” | | 
(1953=100) | | 
Mining and manufacturing . 100 110 123 145 165 168 199 240 || 235 237 | 258 || 266 272 
Mining 100 100 116 133 149 150 157 173 | 168 17 185. | Ise) odes 
Manufacturing c : 100 ral 124 147 168 171 | 205 250 || 244 246 268 278 | 284 
Food beverages, tobacco : 100 100 115 124 130 LoS) alas 153 |! 133 ; 128 155 | 209 154 
Textiles 100 lll 22 137 144 137 | 252 | 167 166 168 173 || 165 169 
Paper and paper products 100 | 114 | 131 151 168 170 | 210 | 245 || 238 249 261 | 266 | 282 
Chemicals, petroleum and | 
coal products . : 100 | 113 | 134 | 159 184 192 | 218 | 257 | 256 255 | 271 | 265 | 276 
Non-metallic mineral pro- | 
ducts 100 ETS 120 140 162 | 168 192 226° ' 225 1 22g 243 || 234 | 240 
Basic metals . 100 110 119 140 155 | 149 196 | 254 247 | 260 277 279 306 
Metal products 100 116 126 177 | 231) 244 336 471 456 483 528 558 606 
Coal (million tons) 88.5 85.3 86.9 92:8} 103.1 103.2 104.4 114.0 28.1 27.6 | 30.8 32.6 29.4 
Tron ore (million tons) 7.70 8.41 8.91 10.347) 17-55 12.09 | 15.73 | 20.84 5.2 5.59 | 5.15 || 5.48 6.04 
Tin in concentrates (thousand fous) 104.4 | 109.9 | 109.6 | 108.5 | 104.1 73.1 | FeF 90.7 22.3 23.2 24.0 || 21.3 22.8 
Petroleum, crude (million tons) . 17.59 | 20.18 | 34.49 | 46.00 | 58.50 | 63.75 | 71.40 | 78.41 {18.59 |19.46 |21.40 ||20.15 | 2] 42 
Salt (thousand tons) . 5,246 | 4,692 | 5,023 | 5,553 | 6810 | 7,604 | 6,696 | 6,426 || ... | ... ee | 
Sugar (thousand tons) 4,192 | 3,979 | 4,800 | 4.931 | 5,131 | 5,292 | 5,963 | 6,140 || 847 | 569 (1,545 || |... ae 
Cotton yarn (thousand tons) 1,225 LPSton| 1,386 1,497 1,597 1,487 1,596 1,698 415 429 445 || 429 443 
Cotton fabrics (million metres) 5 7,545 8,153 8,188 8,889 9,268 8,259 | 8,441 | 3,003 | 225! 2,228 | 2,342 | 2,24 2,440 
Jute manufactures (thousand tons) 942 1,013 1,145 1,268 1,209 1,255 yal 1,368 } 349 349 33] | "330 292 
Paper excluding paper board 
(thousand tons). 1,231 | 1,367 | 1,575 | 1,758 | 1,967 | 2,029 | 2,489 | 2,844 693 2 759 778 814 
Vegetable oils (thousand Pree 879 969) L084 WSO 117 1,198 | 1,200 1,389 341 354 357 || 348 350 
Cement (million tons) 148 / 17.7 | 179 | 210) 245] 256] 292] 349 | 97 | e7 | 94 il 9] 9.5 
ae ate & metal for castings) | 
thousand tons) . 9,234 | 9,520 |11,209 |12,957 | 14,408 | 14,063 19,249 |25,682 5,171 i | 2 
Tin metal (thousand tons) 649 | 745 | 745 | 75.9 | 754] 481 | 49.5 ene lie. a8 1? ise ey 
ectricity (thousand million kWh) 69.0 74.9 82.5 93.0 | 104.0 | 109.1 ‘eS | 94. | 90° ‘6 ns ‘ 
TRANSPORT® 0 L796 | Lata | 34.4 37.4 36.9 36.9 39.6 
Railway traffic (thousand million) | 
Passenger kilometres 158.4 | 164.4 | 172.0 | 183.1 | 191.1 197.5 | 205.5 | 222.8 || 56.2 55.4 55.9 | 
Freight ton-kilometres ; 101.0 99.5 | 108.8 ¥ ‘5 | wale sone a ‘ . 51.4 
International sea-borne shipping SE ESTE a, SURES 139.7 | 152.5 | 35.2 36.8 40.0 32.7 
(million tons) | | 
Freight loaded 42.0 46. ° | gy 
Freight unloaded . aus) sea | rea | era) dees “ate 177 | peed Ge eae aee oe S62 
EXTERNAL TRADE . : ‘ : 138.0 |) 33.1 27.3 35.8 88.7 
Total value (million US dollars) 
Exports . A ree 
ort ice ee Ca ph ae ee 10,589 /11,676 || 2,904 |2,890 |3,074 || 2,693 | 2,867 
Gucntum index? (1953—=100) | ' , ' i 021 | 11,646 | 13,609 3.459 {3,435 |3,432 | 3,589 | 3,905 
Exports . Fae ee i 
mopar | MY Bo] as age] aes) aoe] ase | a | ase | amr | ap | 
Unit value index* U953=100) | S 137 | 168 || 158 170 172 181] 
Exports . ; a l } 
iepene tet ee ae if PE 94 97 | 108 | 108 | 108 | 106 | 108 
Terms of trade* (1953—100) . io0 | 5) 101; 96] 92] 94 | 96 | g4 | 92 || o¢ 
‘ 03 | 107 | 103] 97 98| 106 | 174 | 112 | 275 | a5 || gis 


1. REGIONAL STATISTICAL SERIES (Cont’d) 
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REGIONAL STATISTICS 


Annual and quarterly figures 


) = 


| 1953 | 1954 


|| 
1. ..05 6.00 | 1961 
1959 | 1960 | . 


| 1 ht m | Iv 


EXTERNAL TRADE (Conr'd) + 

Direction of trade® | 

(million US dollars) 
Exports to:— 


ECAFE countries 2 | 
meee 590 | 2,570 | 
Western Europe (including | aa ee | ae 
[10 9) Se cs gt ae 1,759 | 1,789 | 2,185 | 2,198 


UK. < Seed 845 | 1,004 | 1.004 
oe See 172 | 1530 | 1/532 
Sterling area . . . . . | 2939) 2/691 | 21964! 21990 
Imports from:— ' io 


ECAFE countries | 2.885 | 2,72 | 
Western Europe (including te ees 
=e «Se eis Se Bak 2,188 2,202 2,590 
pe ee ee eee 830 902 955 1,133 
oe poke -. a ee 1,800 1,813 1,990 2,414 
fe a ee 2,682 | 2,400 | 2,659 : 
Export of primary products‘ ie 
Quantum index (1953—=100) 
a wereee a as st) ING 102 108 | 109 
° ew aero ape ee er es 100 107 | 108 | 115 
Agricultural materials 5 100 99 109 105 | 
Mineral products . . . . 100! 95/ 100) 111. 
Unit value index (1953=/00 
EE os Ge Sy a 100 1H | > 108 | fo? | 
Food cha) ee. na 100 | 105 | 95 | 91) | 
Agricultural materials . . 100 97 119 111 
Mineral products . . . . 100 93 95 101 | 
Quantity of exports (thousand tons) 
Food 
Fish, fresh or simply preserved 153 164 180 173 


Rice and rice products . . 2,654 ; 
Sugar A RO a Oe 1,795 1,604 1,689 | 1,632 


Tea Seer sp eee is See |) 4236 459 409 | 458 

So pa ee | 59 47 80 90 
Agricultural materials 

Hides and skins, raw. . . | 24 24 | 22 | 20 


Oilseeds, oil nuts & oil kernels | 1,017 | 1,219 | 1,232 | 1,416 
Rubber, natural . .. . 1,611 | 1,688 | 1,782 | 1,699 
Wood andlumber. .. . 14g0 161,792 172,025 |) 2250 


Wotlom, raw... © - + « = 379 | 222 320 265 | 

Pag 982 892 981 958 | 

Seem saws; i 3 a: coe ee 

Vegetable oils, not essential . 404 499 602 | 515 
Mineral products 

Iron ore. ... - - - + | 3,728 | 3,540 | 4,399 | 5,636 

Tin ore and concentrates. . 45 45 44 45 


Manganese ore ... .- 1593 | 1006 | 936 | 712 
Pee 8, Wel 2 eeu = ona [2.004 |,2,088 | 1.962 | 1,940 
Crude petrole » - » « {6,963 | 7,083 | 8,367 | 10,027 


| 
GOLD AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE | | 
| 


ASSETS (end of period, million 


pevied fo 5 we. = eet (NS.107 | 4,048 | 5.426 | 5,244 


141 
450 


6,631 

42 
1,742 
1,655 


|12,408 


2,868 | 3,065 | 3,547 861 893 947 | &81 


| 1,993 | 2,230 | 2429 | ss3 | see | 659 | 57 
. Li ii O76: 
| 1,002 | 1,107 | 1.115 | 247 | 247 | 310 | 977 


| 1,680 | 2,175 | 2,252 || 603 537 550 44] 
| 2,998 3,286 | 3,636 | 875 935 11,099 || 852 
3,443 | 3,626 | 4,266 ||1,082 | 1,007 | 1,128 || 1,015 


2,419 | 2,615 | 2,996 || 796 724 762 835 


| 
| 
| 
1,083 | 1,093 | 1,250 || 327 307 | 828 i Baz 
2,572 | 2,454 | 3,166 || 803 829 | 801 972 
2,866 | 3,195 | 3,535 || 914 874 | 921 880 
106 109 111 113 108 108 107} “116 
| 114 118 122 126 116 115 Tame) «142 
| 99 103 99 | 101 93 | 102 | 93 94 
ite 106 Eas) ||) Woe) 153 113 88 | 132 
99 108 109 | 110 107 108 | 102 95 
92 | 88 86 82 || 86 95 85 82 
102 125 132 140 | 130 | 121 || 119 | 109 
108 104 | 95 So ||) 85°. Ieee ae. 100 
| | | 
| 
eee 232 oF 288 Ne eS 49 64 69 72 
| 3,064 | 3,442 | 3,784 |\1,171 963 | 552 || 1056 | 1,23 
| 1.959 | 1,757 | 1971 655 283 | 496 || S56 | “717 
457 | 452 | 438 81 117 139 105 8] 
ea 97 84 | 14 19 27 26 31 
18 22 23 Z 4 6 6 6 
1,092 | 1,001 | 1,184 | 300 337 | 285 177 | 248 


1,689 | 1,929 | 1,726 || 415 | 409 | 460 || 458 | 434 
3,321 | 4,003 | 4,265 /|1,244 | 950 | 1,135 | 841 | 1,182 

| 20% |) rea) & aes 58 30 24 4] 48 
906 | 909 | 757 ||) fez | 124 1s Shimane 47 

i Woot) Ms) |) ee oe 1 25 29 27 24 
i 4e7 | 9e7 | a6 74 | 107 | 105 93 98 
5,877 | 7,661 |10,383 2,296 | 3,703 | 2,434 || 2,346 | 3,599 
oy || 86 40 | 9 11 9 8 7 


12,478 | 9,825 11,993 (2,964 |3,225 | 2,319 || 1,213 | 2,951 


| 4,117 | 4.379 5,253 | 5,877 5,457 5,622 | 5,877 cry ads 
= 


=i's Me 


——e—————————————E nnn 


GENERAL NOTES: In general, the regional statistical series cover the countries 
of the ECAFE region except mainland China, Nepal and, in most cases, 
Afghanistan and Iran; in some cases, other countries have also been omitted 
because of lack of data. Except in the case of mainland China, countries 
omitted from the regional series are, from ths point of view of the series, 
usually less important. To ensure comparability, the countrics included in 
different periods for each series are the same. 


a, Crop year except rubber, copra and tea beginning from the year stated. FAO 
source except rubber and tea for which the International Rubber Study Group 
and the International Tea Committee figures are used respectively. 


b. This index compiled by the United Nations Statistical Office, covers Afghanis- 
tan, Brunei, Burma, Ceylon, China:Taiwan, Federation of Malaya and 
Singapore, Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, Iran, Japan, Republic of Korea, 
Pakistan, Philippines, Sarawak, Thailand and Republic of Viet-Nam. For more 
detailed statistics and explanatory notes see United Nations Monthly Bulletin 


of Statistics. 
c. For countries covered see table 5 below. 


d. Based on quantum and unit value indexes of exports and imports, compiled by 
governments of Burma, Ceylon, China: Taiwan, Federation of Malaya and 
Singapore, India, Indonesia, Japan, Republic of Korea (since 1957), Pakistan, 
Philippines, Thailand and Republic of Viet-Nam. (Quantum indexes for Indo- 
nesia, Korea and Pakistan are derived from unit value indexes.) These national 
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indexes are combined to form the regional index with the dollar values of 
exports and imports in the base year 1953 as weights. Exports and imports of 
the countries included in the index account for 89 and 90 per cent of total 
exports and imports of the region respectively, excluding Afghanistan, main- 
land China, Iran and Nepal, in the base year. Intra-regional trade is not 
deducted, 

For countries covered sce table 7 below. Prior to 1955, including data on 
Customs Union of Cambodia-Laos-Viet-Nam. 


Exports of 18 primary products and food from 20 countries and_ territories 
(excluding Afghanistan, mainland China and Nepal) are included in the index. 
To minimize the effect of transit trade, only export of domestic produce is 
included for Hong Kong and net export of rubber is used for Singapore and 
Federation of Malaya. The quantity of exports of each item is totalled for 
20 countries and territories and relatives have been then weighted by the total 
value of exports of each commodity in 20 countries and territories in terms of 
United States dollars in 1953 to form the quantum index, The unit value 
index is obtained by dividing the index of total value of exports in United 
States dollars by the quantum index, The commodities included in the index 
account for 42 per cent of the total value of exports from the 20 countries. 
(If Hong Kong and Japan are excluded, the percentage is increased to 54.) 
Includes Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, China; Taiwan, Federation of Malaya and 
Singapore, India, Indonesia, Iran, Japan, Republic of Korea, Pakistan, Philip- 
pines, Thailand and Republic of Viet-Nam. Figures prior to 1955 exclude 
Cambodia and Viet-Nam. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION 2. 
1953 = 100" 
=| F | 1.) ee P | G 0G ae 
i 7 1958 | 1959 1960 — i T 
Weight} 1955 1956 195 | | eee ee | a Sor Tul Rag 
ee fe | | Y the _t 
CHINA (Taiwan) | | | 
220 1, 239 VW) 3237 246 240 
Industrial production” 100.0 119 125 142 153 173 Fee be Reese eee oe abe ee 
Mining and quarrying . 10.5 114 re te res ae |) ie 170 | 158 | 182 170 187 172 | 
a eee 7.4 99 | 1 | | | 
oaie ene 76.6 12 125 143 153 175 | 200 | i | - ae ne nn ah 
y 19.0 101 104 126 121 121 137 5 | 
Rect 17.8 22, 115 128 124 152 170 173 170 180 de | te a 
Chemicals oes: 95 | 120 | 134] 158 | 180 | 219 | 256 | 258 | 248 | 300 ae re: a 
Construction of buildings 1.1 145 104 118 177 118 134 163 | S4.) I6l — a ke 
Public utilities 11.9 | 123 | 135 | 149 | 162 | 182] 207 || 207 | 215 = oe) 
Electricity 7.6 126 144 163 184 205 232 | 235 | 242 | 24 2 | 
INDIA‘ 
165 
Industrial production . 100.0 116 126 130 132 144 | 161 153 162 168 172 " +e 
Mining Fee 107 110 122 | 128 136 | 153 157 147 160 = 1 ihe 
Manufacturing . 90:7, 116 126 130 | V3si 143 | 160 150 161 167 = 165 163 
Sugar . 4.3 123 144 160 152 161 197 71 15 219 459 191 8 
Tea G6 9.9 110 LOS ee 118 | 117 114 83 209 140 3 102 208 
Textiles . . . 48.0 106 112; 109 | 105 107 110 110 114 110 104 108 
Chemicals 2 4.2 122 132 | 140 | 159 175 197 192 197 198 200 214 
Basic metal industries 8.0 119 124 | 126 128 169 | 224 201 245 234 237 239 
Metal products* 4.6 168 200 | 222 233 264 322 314 343 360 350 373 
Transport equipment 2.9 IA 236 | 246 229 | 289 378 333 401 429 440 406 me 
Electricity . . . al 128 145) |) 6s ss) |) 220) } 7498 251 254 252 254 292 293 
Industrial production on 
(seasonally adjusted) . | | 157 159 171 174 170 
JAPAN | | | 
Industrial production . 100 117 144 167 | 168 | 208 261 254 263 281 Za7 3093 320 317 
Manufacturing and | : 
mining 92.8 i ly/ 143 169 169 | 210 | 266 258 267 285 302 314 326 323 
Mining UP Ti 107 118 Lae ine 124 120 123 133 132 127 130 126 
Manufacturing 85.6 119 147 174 175 220 280 272 281 301 320 334 346 343 
Eoodaas. 11.5 115 122 128 135. 142 | 148 126 127 118 228 142 149 141 
Textiles 15.0 121 144 159 143 167 a7 197 199 205 198 212 218 208 
Chemicals . 10.7 132 159 187 194 222 259 253 258 272 273 293 297 298 
Ferrous metals 9.0 117 143 162 153 201 | 258 258 260 283 283 328 331 331 
Machinery. . . 17.0 114 166 230 | 247 | 354} 506 49] $25 $71 600 662 702 |} 693 
Public utilities . . . 7.2 114 131 146 | 155 | 177 208 205 210 223 227 236 248 | 246 
| 
KOREA, Republic of (1954=100) | 
Industrial production . 100.0 120 146 169 186 213 232 230 241 240 226 232 214 218 
nubile; 5 46 og BO 12.8 125 162 218 229 318 418 407 419 434 469 473 462 463 
Cody waa, ies 9.3 147 204 275 300 465 602 587 588 630 652 645 632 | 633 
Manufacturing 80.1 121 146 164 182 202.) 218 211 223 220 198 | 205 184 | 189 
Food 8.1 128 183 197 283 215 227 211 | 286 223 201 | 234 290. |) 262 
Textiles PA eh 123 143 175 180 | Lee 181 184 182 182 189 | 164 146 136 
Electricity tae Fl 98 124 147 168 | 187 189 184 193 187 185 194 194 196 
Industrial production | 
(seasonally adjusted) 224 237 235 241 | 226 210 216 
PAKISTAN 
Industrial production . 161 182 192 215 241 260 249 258 279 260 263 
Mining 107 125 130 145 14; | 17] 170 166 188 196 201 
Manufacturing 167 189 200 222 250 269 256 261 288 267 269 | 
} 
PHILIPPINES 
Mining 102 113 126 | 125 135 | 129 131 13Z0f “180 125 160 
Manufacturing MYA 146 158 170 185 | 190 189 | 184 193 196 
| 


a, Original base: 


China (Taiwan), 1954; India, 


1955; Republic of Korea, 1958; Pakistan, 1950. 


b. Sugar production is excluded from the monthly 


cluded in the annual index, 


1951; Japan and Philippines, 


and quarterly index but in- 
Weights relate to annual index, 


d. General engineering 
and electrical machines, apparatus, 


and electrical en 


- Quarterly figures relate to the mid-mont 
production (seasonally adjusted). 


h of each quarter except industrial 


gineering including general machinery 
appliances and supplies, 


oT 
3. PRODUCTION OF SELECTED COMMODITIES PRODUCTION 


Monthly averages or calendar months Thousand tons 


| | h 1 8 6 6 lo ae ot 
1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 | 1960 . 
| | | I IV 1 | ww | ju | Aug 
: +— ~ — = i Hes ell I | 
TEA | | | ! | | 
Pereeemewieea. 5. Cf 144 | 1497) 150 f 186 | 156 | 164 | 19.1) 197 | 160] 159 | 217 |) 180 aren 
Sing: Town 5 sw ws | Ld | 1 Iie) ciel AS eee Re a eee 14) 1.00) setae 
eee eee eo due | 253 | 262 | 2Be 1 270 | 26.7 | m2 | 24a) 444] sia) 5.4 254 | 467 Desse 
Fecnoei <¥ Ete ey Sh ee ieee fener | 8? | GY Atl Ba) at a6 | 41 |. oo | a7 
apan . 61 | 59 6.0 6.2 | 6.6 BBall acs teal | 
Pakistan » On ehh y ah | 24 18 | 22 | 23 1G. |) 08,)) 28-| 26) “oe: oo 1) ome 
| 
NATURAL RUBBER® | | | | | 
Cambodia OTe re eh) avi) Se) 88>) 35 fb Sl} 29°) 345) 34-207) otal 39 ie 
ylon . *. | #2 | S23.) 8 7S. 1) 82° 92)! 93 1 go Yg.2 i Meg eg eee, 
Fed. of Malye é & Singapore . . | S41 | 581 | 541 | 56.2-| 59.2 | 60.2 | 549 | 634 | 633] 595 || 57.1 | 6o2 | 667 
India . a i] Sf | 207) BT) 20 Be PP | BON) pe 16} ves) "Sot 
eee | | GRR | SAD | SAD | 52.0 | 61 | soa | sre.) 454.) S46] 40.6] 5a.g7) S70 uae 
MS ee oe a ee oe se So Sel a ae BSA dee Pe 3.1 | 2a" gear h ea 
Thailand i a, Wa 196 1) 114 | 163°) 16 |) 144 |} lee | 128 |) 1204) 182) 2659) 114 gag eee 
ietNam, Republic of S50) ooh WUSe | ehO' NS BbS 1 oes! cee || ore] Bees 8.7/1) \06.61) ere pene 
COAL I 
China: Taiwan . . . . ay | 211 | 243 | 265 | 997 | 330 ||.330 | 314] 963) 339 |) 37a | es 
Federation of giuktl Bar s..: Wi} ie |—118 6] 6 0.6 || - 1.2 || =| 
India hex < . . . + |38,237 |3,339 | 3,683 |3,889 | 3,982 | 4,395 |/4,361 | 4,158 | 4,692 | 5,295 || 4,440 |-4,160 | 4,129 
onesia 2) eet oe 68 69 | 60 | 351 | Ss 5" I) a09 58 48 41 | 46 ate ade 
i 2 ele 20 | 16 1h (2-16 | 16 AD he 4,9 ee ol le ey. ae 
Japan . . . . + |3,535 | 3,880 (4,311 | 4,139 | 3,938 | 4,255 | 4,138 | 4,169 | 4.607 | 4,611 | 4,310 | 4,403 | 4,129 
Korea, Republic « ae 109 | 151 | 203 | 223 | 345 | 446 | 435 | 495 | 467 | 493 || 478 | 469 | 470 
Pakistan®. ase 2 45 55 | 44 51 | 61 65 | 68 56 7 g2 || 79 74 69 
Philippines Pee ll TP gigs gash ale 12 11 15 10 11] 1 
VietNam, Republic of . . . — ae ARO reel) te Pet) Bll aoctel Bed cae cen 
! 
NATURAL GAS pane cubic metres) | 
Brunell . . . | 98.1 | 119.0 [1938 |199.5 | 148.2 | 135.0 ||198.4 | 133.6 | 132.0 ; 123.0 | 114.0 
Chima: Tolwm ..... | 216 | 2.27 | 240 | 218 | 219 | 212 | 228 | 294 | 210 | 2.64 || 3.24 | 3.63 
Indonesict 2... | | 159.0 | 170.0 | 181.0 174.0 186.0 201.0 | 198.0 | 209.6 206.0 | 2006 om, 
cone oe. ee. ST | ise | MF] soe |) 20:7 | 422° | 610° | 549°) Soe) 72.14 78.0 1) 956+) Yegurerro 
Pakistan mee. %. 22 .. | 286 | 362 f 456 | 528 | Geo | 692 | 735 | 771 | 724 |) 788 Pe 
| | | 
PETROLEUM, CRUDE® | 1 ! 
OE ee asa | 470 | 450 | 434 | 450 |° 381 || 381 | 972 | 360 | 946 | Ssdrieee Ae ae 
isn been «ise | A | LB 33 39 AA 46 42 49 47 43 || 48 48 49 
China: Taiwan. . . . . | 0.28 | 0.25 | O21 | 0.18 | 0.15 | 0.17 ) 0.17 | 0.19 | 0.17 | 0.19 | 0.19 | O22 
Sly Sees ee ee 96 | 35 37 37 37 35 40 37 36 40 32 
oe Sn oe 9e2 | 1,061 | 1,289 | 1,342 | 1,518 | 1,716 |/1,762 | 1,720 | 1,763 | 1.671 | 1.791 | ... | ... 
ont . . ... . . . . 41,858 |2,195 |2,999 |3,401 | 3,837 | 4,267 ||3,916 | 4,238 | 4.822 | 4.498 ||4,865 | 5,032 | 5,289 
CR ol ks 26 ee a eo ee eee 44 51 49 | 53 59 59 
Ma 6S <4. So vkg 23 ma | 25 | 25 | 26 27 24 2 28] seth 7 i) 
a a 6 6 | 6 | 5 | 5 5 18S 9 ) 5 5 
IRON ORES | | | | 
Federation of Malaya. . . . | 124 | 207 | 252 | 237 | 318 | 478 || 489 | 588 | 458 | 514 || 655 | 684 | 628 
Sent Sos.” 5 ae 10 | 10 8 9 10 10 || 9 10 10 10 11 9 9 
i ae eee eee eee ee | 903 | 9871 | 867 970 | 960 | 863 | 908 
Japanh.. oe, % 3s £ Se | es 187 167 207 237 238 259 242 213 224 272 266 
Korea, Republic « fag eee ae 5 15 es 23 | 33 | 26 37 42 41 37 41 47 
Pakistan . . en ee Be ee i PS ly 20 0.7 62-| 05 | — 0.4 1.4 1:3 the ee 
Philippines. . 2 4. wees eo) tis a2! 168 95 || 97 98 91 go | 115 | 103 
TIN CONCENTRATES bons) é > | pe Mies Bee | ie | ae ee ee 
: Z a Ve A A | | y 42 || 2 Zz 22 2 
Caines Mainland - . . . . 411,016 | 1,186 | 1,354 | 1,524 | 1,778 | 2,030 || 2,030 | 2,030 | 2,030 | 2,030 || 2,030 | 2,030 | 2,030 
Federation of Malaya " * 5" |s'igs | 5.274 | 5,020 | 3,256 | 3,177 | 4.401 4,322 | 4,429 | 4,702 | 4,450 | 4,737 | 5,253 | 4,650 
| | 9347 | 1968 | 1,830 | 1,914 | 1,910 | 2.075 | 2,045 | 1,919 | 1,514 | 1,718 | 1,745 
Indonesia at aera © 2 2,825 | 2,545 ; 2,3 es a ef a ae a t 7 
76 79 80 ves 
oe) er 21 20 23 26 25 31 31 31 31 56a «ii SBewley Sy) \uaekee 
“at 2 | te CL C883 «1.087 | 1.145 | 654) 920: | 1,028 (1000 | 994 | 1.029 | 1,098 | 1.108 | 1,078 | 1,261 
it ae nh a ee 8.4 7.2 9.7 9.2 go TS. Weethe7 |. 14.1 ie ue. Ve 
Ceylon > 33 | 9.0 | 68 14 | 24 4g | 43] 110 | 32 
China: Taiwan 351 | 254 | 323 | 366 | 35.8 | 378 | 318] 155 | 48.7 | 416 || 47.2 | 8.2 
Indie” 252.2 | 276.5 | 907.0 | 950.1 | 2649 | 286.3 | 594.9 | 248.5 | 142.4 | 2349 | 755.5 |1048 | 
a | 1 | 289 | 196 | 262 | 165 | —| 161 | 498 TE tale ie! 
raed wes ita i | sas | o93 | ea2| 971 | 735 | 749 | 758 | @59 | 59.8 | 738 | 679°) 824 
red Republic of 295 | 164 | 308 | 364 | 325 | 333 | 47.1 | 649 | 208 | 0.2 || 346 | 72 | 57 
ath da ee : a8 | 328 | 38.3 | 299 | 240 | 35.9 | 37.8 | 30.3 | 40.6 | 981 | 394 | ... | ... 
Philippines $ a7 | 53 | 86 | 116] 145 | 7.9 
Theieie.. 19.7 | 208 | 219 | 956 | 983 27.5 | 
ger 5. 
Viet-Nam, Republic of 6.4 5.0 
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PRODUCTION 3. PRODUCTION OF SELECTED COMMODITIES (Cont'd) 


Monthly averages or calendar months Thousand tons 


1) 
| 


Meee Facie N | Lag Sa 


l 
| 
| | cae 
1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 ieee H — 
| | II ] Ill IV | I | II Jul Aug 
= + T re | = l | | 
SUGAR | | | 
i ee Sea ee 050 | 040 | 040 | 039, | 087 | O37 ie = oe F 
ema a 152 | 145/247 1.940" |) Sel) |) S4e* | ES | ee aap 9.9 a} ee) 
Burma 5 0 ¢ } 
China: Taiwan eee 1s 66.9 64.6 76.5 IELP 74.0 | 70.5 7.7 | — 91.2 195.7 24.3 | -— 
India . * tS | | agg | 165.4 | 175.2 | 165.7 | 176.3 | 215.9 ||116.7 | 12.5 | 255.0 | 5163 | 2228) 80) 8, 
iasine ek. a eae | SB | eg.|| Oke | FIS~ | Sea Pee. ae ce — | 66.6 | 230.8 | 141.1 
On we ee 1s sl 4 6.9 6.9 6.8 9.2 G2.) See ; — ess heise at 
Japan. . eee st. eee Bul 5.4 6.4 Se - i ee ie ae | = ie i re 
UMepublidof . 5. . a7 5.2 2.6 : i 3 || + : ; 
aes . i : a peer es: 8.0 7A 94. | 199 | 42 | 123 a2 | 02 | 128 | 232| 08 0.4 0.8 
Philippines . . . . . ~ - | 106.7 | 998 | 884 | 103.5 | 126.5 | 116.5 | 68.6 | 186 | 139.4 | kee 
Thailand . ee: eel 3.3 4.2 6.1 6.7 9.2 | ae =f | 
VietNam, Republic of . . . . ors |. 0.17 | Gos | Gal | 274 | 476 |) S72 | 5.03 | 4.27 | 5.05 | 6.45 
| | | 
COTTON YARN } | | | 
‘big et ig ah ee a ae 0.12 | 012 | 014 | 0.20 | 030 | 0.92 || 0.29 | 0.33 | 0.34 || 0.34] 0.34] 0.29] 0.33 
China: Taiwan . . .. . 2 2.0 a8 Ga) 726) “aA 3.4 | 3.6 a7 3.6 4.0 4.0 
Hong Kong 3.5 3.8 4.0 44 | 52 | 66 6.2 | 67 7.7 7.5 es ee 
India ee ee ac 61.6 | 63.2 | 67.3 | 63.7 | 65.0 | 65.7 || 63.2 | 67.1 | 68.3 || 683] 69.8 | 750 )~ 75.0 
Japan... ee 349 | 41.1 | 43.1 | 36.6 | 39.7 | 46.0 | 46.7 | 46.2 | 472 | 456] 47.0] 474| 39.9 
Korea, Republic « of . com 8 2.2 2.6 3.4 Sr |) 20 a A 4.3 4.0 4.1 = ee 3.7.4 38 a3 
Pakistan . . <P ee 10.4 | 114 | 120 | 130 | 146 | 154 || 148 | 149 | 168 | 143] 153] 163| 159 
Philippines® os jos. 0.05 | 0.07 | 0.07 | 0.06 | 0.09 | 0.06 0.06 | 0.07 0.05 0.07 | 0.08 sila 
COTTON FABRICS (Mn metres) 
Ceylon (Mn sq. metres). . . . 0.4 0.6 0.4 0.5 06 | 09 0.9 0.9 0.9 0.5 has te eee 
China: Taiwon . . . . . 19.6 | 116 | 180 | 122 | 130 | 147 | 148 | 152 | 154] 160 | “ESa°) aga af 
GS) ap eee a 363 | 404 | 405.1 375, | 875. | ges 377 394 | 392 486 392 407 403 
Indonesia. . . ogee 42 4.4 4.7 46 | 34 5.4 5.2 5.9 5.9 5.0 av oma of. 
Japan (Mn sq. metres) . . 210 | 242 | 268 | 218 | 230 268 270 | 270 | 281 274 291 | 287 268 
P 
Korea, Spot of (Mn sq. metres) g4| 102] 138 | 148 | 16.1 | 156 || 162 | 156 | 155 | 126| 142] 132) aia 
Pakistan . . coat te 34.5 | 38.1 | 40.2 | 439 | 472 | 49.3 | 454 | 503 | 53.3 | 5399] 536] 539| 540 
Phillippines Osa gees: cs. 60 co 0.9 14 1.2 09 | O8 | 0.4 0.4 0.3 0.3 0.5 0.3 _ 
[inc erly 2 le ann ree 0.19 i 0.29 4 eOe 1s | Be eel ae ea = ts 
JUTE MANUFACTURES 
Burma (Gunny bags, Mn pieces) . — — | 080 | 1.00 4 1.25 1.00 1.04 0.91 0.74 0.69 0.61 | 
China: Taiwan 
eT EEED, Mn a ao, 0.90 | 1.05 | 1.01 | 0.73 | 1.41 | 125 | 153 | 1.17 | Og2 | 1.37] 1.16] @.67 
India . . ef 5, ea 87.0 | 925 | 87.2 | 89.9 | 89.0 | 90.4 | 92.0 | 916 | 885 | 85.0| 758] 644] ... 
Pakistan . 75 | 121 | 126 | 145 | 190 | 224 || 227 | 236 | 210 | 199] 198] 21.31 e064 
Thailand (Gunny bags, Mn ‘pieces). 0.28 0.36 0.40 0.45 | 0.47 | 0.49 aa oe ioe Res 
PAPER™ | | | 
China: Taiwan Cre ee 2.8 3.6 5.0 | 60 | 71 | 81 8.3 7.9 8.8 8.3 9.3 9.4 | ; 
acl en i 10.1 | 104 | 10:7 | 131 | 150 | 180 || 174 | 27.6 | 19.0 9 18.5 es 5 he 
Japan. . s+ 6 «6 | 116.1 | 129.6 | 145.7 | 147.4 | 181.9 | 206.9 | 201.8 [211.5 | 221.3 | 227.3 | 238.8 | 244.2) 246.4 
Sas Republic of . 0.8 a 0.7 1.0 1.8 2.2 1.9 2.1 2.7 2.7 2.7 2.6 2.6 
akistan aesiceer Soke ; 1.7 1.4 1.6 1.7 1.5 2.0 1.8 1.9 2.0 2. : 
Micilcnde. Wik 2-4) «) sare O17 | 85% 029 | O89 | ose | oul i isa : ei 
VEGETABLE OILS | eal 
China: Taiwan: Edible oil 0.8 ole) ao Ty) dat ras 0.9 23 19 l 
: ; : ; 2. 4 1.6 1.2 ae: 
Federation of Malaya: Coconut oil 8.0 9.2 8.2 G7 | 5,7 6.1 6.3 6.3 6.4 6.3 8.4 8.0 8.6 
Palm oil . 4.8 4.7 50 |} 60 | BL | Ba 8.1 7.5 7.1 6.4 77 | ‘6 7? eae 
India: Edible oil (Vanaspati) 22.1) 216 | 25.5 | 25.0 | 268 | 281 | 289 249 | 258 | 338 | 284) 268 +) 
Indonesia: Palm oil 18") Ist | 196% 128") 1094) TER 99) we ies 93 | 124 | 154| 141 
Japan: Coconut oil . 2.3 2.0 24 |) 22 | 28 3.8 4.0 4.1 4.2 4.5 4.5 
Others 13.0 | 15.1 | 163 | 199 | 20.6 | 22.0 | 206 | 224 | 233 | 2121 220 
Pakistan: Vegetable oil J ae oe eS eee ee ee a7) 201 4p | a 
Philippines: Coconut oil 133°) iv )| “o98-)) Yea | ee Peas <8 pes oe 
Singapore: Coconut oil 28] 94) 41 | 26 M7 | 2 19 | 21 2.5 26| 2331) 30) «de 
SUPERHOSPHATES" | | 
China: Tai reer 
Se ge a st og 8.4 8.6 8.7 99 | 10.1 | 106 | los | 113 || 1161 10.7 TS Vs lay 
So el a ra rs. ee | 12.0 | 140 | 21.1. | 269 || 27.7 | 24.7 | 235 || 29.4 hie: ay (eer 
Belistan a en aes ©) 198.3 | 146.5 | 153.9 | 179.1 | 188.2 | 155.7 | 182.8 || 192.1 | 160.7 | 109.9 | 143.5 
| 0.09 | 013 | 0.13 — | 089 + 0.75 | O91 | 094 | R80 tcnes: 
AMMONIUM SULPHATE | | 
China: Tai eg | | 
Pera cea ha pad 04 | (06) US] 1S | 18) ey fe ar) Biase ee 
cS, area. 1388 8 32.1 | 32.5 | 32.9 | 324 || 29.7 | 32.2 | 354 | 362] 3041] 34.7 bi 
ee Pek 93.6 | 206.7 | 217.5 | 219.5 | 202.0 | 198.0 | 205.3 | 199.3 || 199.0 | 213.4 | 235.3 | 213.2 
mihi sf MP | 88] 86 | 88] 88 | aD at ee 
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Bia UR 
Sia aaes OF SELECTED COMMODITIES (Cont'd) PRODUCTION 
onthl 
y averages or calendar months Thousand tons 
: 
I 8 5 0 {<9 
1955 | 1956| 1957] 1958| 1959| 1960 . oe: 
Il ml ow I 0 Jul | Aug 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS? | 
Burma 
ole re 10.7 | 114] 182] 25.0] 276] 310! 295] 3 
see Oe ; 05] 31.7 
eee Taiwan (thousand Kilolitres) ey. et ee 56.4 67.1 79.5 oul 75.3 96.2 aL? a 347 
a ae : 70.7| 397.7) 429.4 | 479. : : 5.9 
Indonesia ii! Sm 3) 57 863.9 859.0] 911.1] 847.8| 917.2 hh ee oie aes ase sidei feceenai 
ss eee 4 | 956.0 |1,274.3 | 1,259.1 | 1,307.4 |1,439.0 |1,368.0 | 1,524. 7.5 {1,525.1 |1,333.1 
eee re 439.0 |1,368.0 | 1,524.0 |1,459.0 |/1,078.3 | 1,127.5 |1,525.1 |1,393.1 
scene caatiren aon 717.8 904.1 1,212.6 1,348.5 1,820.9 | 2,571.9 | 2,472.7 | 2,402.2 |3,006.9 |3,032.1 |3,069.4 |3,0075 |... 
eS ; Ba to) 7a) 7. a eh oes Wig Bi acs, | plaid re i clea 
op. ar Gey toga) ee ase) fae Be bi 
Sarawak . . . . . . . . | 1921] 206.8] 195.8| 196.4] 199.5 | 198.1]| 195.1| 202.2| 195.1 || 182.9 
CEMENT 
Burma 
ae aa ee s 0 3.2 3. 3.0 3.0 9.7 47 3.4 3.5 41| 4.0) esieage 
ao 4 ane gil Tl} 41] 67 17 66) io: etiea hee 
Federation of Malaya ga) ea lie-sé| (onl too | as) sel fell gral) ars hmwaesiieos olmeeee 
aes Kong - ss | 87] lod] a7) 127) 18] 126] 121} 108 141], 15.4] 142] 16.0] 16.30 
ee a ae 6| 576.7 | 652.6] 654.1) 614.3| 682.2 || 692. 
bes Se Goa ae soy f t18y | aed | eee! tad | os.) ake | ee ae a BE heen 
apan. . . . . . . « ~ | 880.0 {1,085.0 |1,265.0 | 1,249.0 | 1,439.0 |1,878.0 || 1,869.0 | 1,907.0 |2,064.0 |/1,891.0 | 1,984.0 | 1,986.0 |2,070.0 
Korea, Republic of . . . . . 4.7 3.8 7.7| 246| 298| 359] 348] 36.7| 37.7]| 408] 42.7) 239] 30.4 
Pakistan .... . . | 577| 65.4] 91.3] 908} 828] 948] 995] 988.7| 992] 92.4) 106.4! 987.4] 109.7 
oe 2 ak a1} 372| 426] 535| 608| 6621 655! 64.0] 70.0] 7eS| 905) uel: 
ti i fs esi) (sea | <sah| 416) 472) lage) ae] oe |) sec oe ee 
STEEL (ingots and metal for castings) 
China: a a ee ap| 60| va| 89) 132 | 167] 165) 174| 180+) 168} i90| 163 
meee. tw. Pt, «CL Mes | 147.11 1452) 1535| 2060] 279.9'|| 2479 | 2643) 314.6 |) 325.3| 311.4 | 328.0 ee 
Japan mecubic st | EO | 8288 1,047.5 | 1,009.8 | 1,385.7 |1,844.8 | 1,788.8 | 1,870.8 |2,015.7 ||2,055.3 | 2,354.9 |2,441.1 |2,442.6 
orea, Republic of es ee 14 16) 32 aol ~32\> “ae lh ><39 25| 47| 29] 3.1 
Pakistan 0.9 0.9 14] 08] 08 as! ae) "03 |" “ws ae!’ "a7 1" Soe aoe 
TIN METAL (sons) 
China: Mainland... . . [1,016 | 1,186| 1,354| 1,524! 1,778 | 2,030|| 2,030! 2,030 | 2,030) 2,030| 2,030| 2,030 | 2,030 
Fed. of Malaya & Singapore. . |5.980 | 6.203| 6,036| 3,838| 3,872 | 6,446] 6,052| 7,593| 6,781 || 6263] 7.333| 7,327] 6,600 
ES ee 150 25 27 Br}, 198.| asad 252) 789) Too) 852) 12 |oeoe eee 
a re 79 ea 107| 112] 111] 107] 109] 114) 119] 101) 101] Jor) 101 
ELECTRICITY4 (million kWh) | 
Aighanistans . . . =. . ~. *+| 287) 287] 410] 4.30/ 5.30 
aa CO.CC te | 628] O41] O55] O68 
Burma 77| 93| 123] 15.1| 17.6 20.6 Be 
Cambodia. ( he 231 | 2.75| 3.16| 3.60) 4.05| 4.60|) 461| 490] 450] 4.62] 493 
oo ieee i an i 15 16 18 20 2 25 25 26 26 24 ae 
China: Taiwom . . .... 164 | 187] 213| 237} 268| 302]) 306] 315] 322] 313} 341] 354 
Federation of Malaya? . . . 79 84 89 74 77 99 97| 1021 1o6|| los} 111) ie] ... 
era 47 54 62 68 79 93 90] 103 97 93| 107] 127) 127 
eae ee, aie | 803} 906 1,031| 1,213 | 1,961|| 1,364] 1,382] 1,406] 1,493] 1,590] 1,617] 1,641 
Indonesia Seow es we | ee IGA 75 82 95 98 Ree vor 32: awe es Boe ae La 
Pte Te ae ee Se $x, 33 45 60 76 ie bre ee ae are 
Japons 5 «(Cw «C(ws«Cw«Cf«C«w:«C«s;f:«SC«*dS'«S 83 | 6,011 | 6,476 | 6,656 | 7.939 | 9,241 | 9,202 | 9,458 9,936 | 9,905| 10480; ...| ... 
Korea, Republic of. . . . . 73 93| lio} 126| 141] 141|/ 138) 145| 140]; 139] 146] 146) 147 
yey, ee eee 0.16 | 0.23] 0.28} 0.29) 0.47 ee Bae av sis hoe os Bh 36% 
roe ws. se | 51 64 Pat ase) ae | et sce lo ueen|) Gea ee | ee 
Ditch atic cb. . ” 65 77 aa| 107! 125 | 142) 199) 146| 149]) 151] les %,. 
ete feb 4) fs 31 36 41 47 51 55 | 54 56 57 57 60 62 
Thailand (Bangkok & Thonburi) . 16 18 22 23 27 30 30 30 31) 32 32) oe 
VietNam, Republic of . . . . 17 18 18 20 22 24 24 25 24 | 25 26 


: eas : lonire Paper excluding paper board: India, printing and writing; Japan foreign 
a. Incl - ‘ ; . Including lignite. m. Paper exc p ( t, | , , foreig 
sinc ine a Lae > cee style; Korea, newsprint; Pakistan, printing other than newsprint and writing. 


d. Total production, including gas for repressuring and gas wasted. 


i n. 169% P,O_ content. 
e. Specific gravity: Brunei, Burma, India, Iran, Pakistan and Sarawak, 0.84; 2°65 


China (Taiwan), 0.89; Indonesia, 0.85; Japan, 0.90. p. Comprising motor spirit, kerosene and diesel oil for Burma; gasoline, diesel 

oa, r 98° oil, kerosene and fuel oil for China (Taiwan); motor spirit, aviation spirit, 

f. Beginning 1960, figures approximately Hes kerosene, heavy oil, wax and paraffin, asphalt and cutback for Indonesia; motor 

g. Approximate metal content of ores as follows: Federation of Malaya, 60%; spirit, kerosene, distillate fuel oils and residual fuel oil for Sarawak and 

Hong Kong, Japan and the Philippines, 55%; India, 65%; Korea, 45-57%. Philippines; motor spirit and kerosene for Pakistan; all products for other 
countries. 


h. Including iron sand. ; ? ; ; WS , 
q. Gross production by enterprises generating primarily for public use. 


i. Production in government licensed plants only. | : 4 ; . ; ea 
s. Including production by industrial establishments generating primarily for 


i. Crop year. own use. 
k. Government Textile Mill only. 
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PRODUCTION, TRANSPORT 4. CONSTRUCTION — NEW BUILDING 


Monthly averages or calendar months 


r 71s 
1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 OG Oi eee 


Ceylon: Peioted” 
(Floor area—thousand sq metres) 
Residential 
Non-residential 

China: Taiwan: completed 
(Floor area—thousand sq metres) 
Public . 
Private. 

Hong Kong: completed 
(Cost—thousand Hong Kong dollars) 


ieeitleynatel! 5 5 1 9 0 Oo 8,902 | 8,654 | 10,267 | 10,489 | 13,982 | 20,916 ||23,812 | 22,662 
Tidus it Wichotisetew Meme a Ses 862 815} 1,016 | 2,330] 1,488) 2,277 || 3,388] 1,931 
GommexciGl Via eer vee se ey es 336 | 1,438} 1,204| 2,438; 1,279} 5,586 | 1,833) 14,961 
Others PML ER Haroon ae Pe Ss 1,845 | 2,197| 1,696 | 4,847] 1,746} 3,020 || 4,806) 2,967 


Japan: started | 
(Floor area—thousand sq metres) 


5) Gath es 1,454 1,752 1,870 933 2,145 2,415 2,999 2,707 
eee 5 % 1,328 1,665 1,775 1,593 2,093 2,708 2,700 2,943 
Korea, Republic of: permits issued 
(Floor area—thousand sq metres) 
Wisin 5 4 6 & o o 6 Be Dif 22 37 60 53 76 
Non-residential . . er ely 65 66 67 83 62 86 
Philippines:© permits aca 
(Value—thousand pesos) 
Residential” 5 4. 5 = «= = 1,295 1,596 1,732 1,807 1,547 1,378 1,599 1,435 
Non-residential . A 1,857 2208 3,122 2,193 3,364 2,391 3,214 ZkOr 
Singapore: completed (Number of dwelling units) 
Public’ rs ewe nh ee ea) ae 279 184 124 340 127 142 tue 
Private®... 200 186 156 145 134 176 || 49 
Thailand: permits issued (Number of buildings) | 
Residenticl ssn l. G0 244 201 204 226 163 204 i) 261 
Non-residential . . . .. . We) 64 44 PG) 21 29 |i 32 
VietNam, Republic of 
(Floor area—thousand sq metres) 
Apartments n Scheer teks 6.36 7.10 4.4] 7.99 10.21 8.88 | 7.19 8.99 10.07 11.45 11.08 | Tar 6.16 
Houses iat With, Ronen a. Bs 5.10 3.35 3.92 5.23 8.11 11.48 || 11.28 9.63] 8.52 10.38 8.11 7.80 11.31 
Others 3° Ceo cd) tata oh ORES 7as\I(8) 2.82 ISR) 2.80 4,20 4.98 4.68 6.84 4.73) 5.00 3.52 6.03 6.92 
a. Excluding particulars of buildings under building schemes, e. Monthly and quarterly figures exclude buildings erected in city area which are 
b. December. c. Manila only, not available. 
d. Comprising buildings erected by or on behalf of Public Works Department, f. Bangkok only. 
Housing and Development Board and City Council. g. Saigon-Cholon only. 


5. VOLUME OF TRAFFIC: RAILWAYS, SEA-BORNE SHIPPING AND CIVIL AVIATION 


Monthly averages or calendar months 


| | 1 
1955 | 1956 | 1957/| 1958 | 1959 | 1960 | edie Fay: 
; = m | wv I II 
RAILWAYS* | 
Passenger-kilometres (million) 
Domne hee Saas, Sey 66 70 79 s9 | 108 | 192 |) 144] lis | 146] 259 
Gimbedia ein. Reoe 4 5 6 7 6 6 7 8 7 aS 3. 
Ceylon} f ordinate 35) <0ee | 197"): ane | Ger) “eT ae STS 
ina: Taiwan . . . .t«; 212] 238 | 288| 309] 309] 301 | 297| 272 | 308] 315 | 377 
Hong Kong . 7 9 10 9 11 13 14 | 1l 13 ll 12 
Fed. of eee and Singapore 49 50 52 | 49 50 Sl 49 | 49 | 52 $3 49 
Indiat . . « « | 5,039 | 5,469 | 5,584 | 5,617 | 5,885 | 6,216 || 6.474 | 5.818 | 6.046 
Indonesia . . . . . . .'| 4211 «388 | 395 | 460 | 552 Hi ih 
iran ee 39 37 131] 488.1 MER Tc W be bo 
apant . . . « . | 7,603 | 8,173 | 8,437 | 8,851 | 9,516 | 10,332 |]10,187 |10,424 |10,230 |10.49¢ 
Korea, Republic of . . . . | 3909 | 337 | 286 | 348 | 372 411 | 301 | aoe | 456 | = 435 | 466 | 4g 
North Bormeoteaen Siuls. a: ie 0.92 1.25 188 1.33 1.38 Lae i) bead 1.51 | 1.36 1.56 1.52 1.33 ro 
Pakistont . . . . . . . | 788] 860) 901 | 905 | 960 | 920 | 1,000 | sea | sa7 liso | | oy 
Philippines ow ores. sees 37 43 49 58 62 66 | 78 57 Tlf maatl ae ae 
ailan : ae 167 | 155 | 164] 464 | 154 i96 | 214 164 169 
Viet-Nam, Republic of ve 31 32 37 36 43 45 || - a a se ei 4) 
Freight ea (million) we 
Burma a Lee aes 53 ol 52 52 | 
a . MS 59 63 | 70 | 
eovenes ihn Calli, AMI ray? 2 4 5 5 7 6 | 6 i. * | 3 8 
ila Pins Caen 22 24 a5 22 25 26 |) 25 26 26 ~ : 
China: Taiwan) i44| 150 | 168) 167 | 164 | 173 | 172 | 141 | tea | dea | ten | ara yer 
oe aya and Singapore 33 37 36 32 46 59 | 59 60 55 | 59 67 a 
- | O51 | 0.65 | 057 | O66 | 0.75 | 099 | oa a 
India fo + + + 4 « + . | 4813 | 5,203 | S963 | 158 | 6.552 | Ble2 Issel 6,588 71044 Nee: el 
is Onesic: am eee 88 87 87 89 | 87 pe Peat , fae (pear Rea a 
Fee eakee es a rs aoe fade | gaze | gift | 282 | | mo} ies | aan |e 
Korea, Republic of Solr Des : “156 ‘169 187 ari | aaa “oe, Pact Jone be gen ae Ran 
NertheBomeom.t sn 0.25 0.3 i on = ace 4 oe ae? 238 26 
! 3 0.33 0.33 0.31 0.33 | : 
OS cUCiS Cir rs 469 529 557 596 61 ot Wises age ly ae ee nes use 
Philippines® . 1. 6 5 4 13 12 13 17 5 " a et 4 es _ 
Thailand . ere 65 76 85 91 29 95 3 o7 Sulcus aaee 
Viet-Nam, Republic of iets mae dl fee Ae = 116 11 i: 93 
5 7 7 10 is i 1s 14 9 14 14 ; e 
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5. VOLUME OF TRAFFIC: RAILWAYS, SEA-BORNE SHIPPING AND CIVIL AVIATION (Cont'd) 


Monthly averages or calendar months 


| 


if 


India and Pakistan, class I railways; Japan, 


Manila Railroad Company. 
b. Including service traffic. 
c. Caspian Sea traffic included. 


State Railways only; Philippines, 


Scheduled domestic and international routes. 
Including non-scheduled and/or non-reyenue operations. 


| 
| ik Gh Gyn en ge Al 
/1955 1956 (1957 /|1958 | 1959 _ 1960 | : | | 
Leer 
= | | | | ae | Nae se iat a | 
INTERNATIONAL SEA-BORNE SHIPPING | | | oT oa 
tae loaded {L) and unloaded (U) in external trade (thousand tons) | 
urmay . ; ee ae + ay a a 173 103 135 | 
Brunei 1 ee | 5 4 3 2 < 4 | : e 3 i‘ | 
U. << eee 13 13 5 8 8 9 8 a il 
Ceylon ee } 2 | {2 83 69 66 61 65 | 69 51 || 112 | 78 | 58 
a on . ; | an 280 321 337 || 325 | 954 | 260 || 456 | 951 | 365 | 
: U : feeMbe 399 149 147 160 160, 120 201 spy |) ales} 181 
Fed. of Mal . cel 193 189 203 234 220 265 Zo) MeO eae 270 290 
. alaya oe 226 | 284 310 258 345 Aeyh | (aye I) asi 350 | 466 839 849 : 
te 231 241 235 221 226 272 270 285 289 271 Bol 301 ae 
Hong Kong i * 141 162 143 164 | 166 180 178 181 173 170 168 201 167 
; uF ik 347 | 386 426 443 458 494 472. 508 497 468 511 484 566 
Indonesia 1 1,040 1,086 |1,500 |1,412 |1,067 1,339 1/279 1,305 | 1,367 619) 17155 799 
a. ere 389 | 488 526 292 292 261 218 225 353 355 446 407 
ran | 1,199 1,181 1,686 | 2,363 2,392 | 2,441 rags ‘ 
Must | 89 7] | 8 |. | 106 atts 131 94 ee tie St 2 
Japand is | 624 68i | 645 4-726 | 790 878 || 853 921 | 918 {1,096 {1,341 1,281 ayes 
i Fe |3,058 | 3,870 {4,890 {4,093 |5,411 7,241 | 6,854 | 7,634 |7,843 8,483 |9,708 111,114 Ae 
Korea, Republic of L . 7 ae 15 10 15 Pal 27 30 40 40 53 63 44 
ee 138 74 104 98 96 207 363 L735 Weeles 161 195 |; Ill 103 
North Borneo : 39 46 62 70 98 LLY 118 is 116 125 | Meee 
ws 18 23. gle 2h ii 29 | 35 ee 39 | 41 Bante 36 39 ae | oars 
Pakistan jee 124 120 | 100 | 94 120 143 128 | 141 175 156 LAS |) lay 
Us 236 335 384 378 333 517 551 543 479 501 939 | 622 7) 
Philippines 2G 483 587 494 466 449 566 645 496 |; S05 557 604 
Uz |} 280 347 297 242 309 346 349 308 419 405 396 
Sarawak i & | 444 485 478 44] 527 44] 439 454 | 420 383 423 
U. i? 19 17 te | * 23 25 24 be: | os Neos 7 Te 
Singapore Es } 9510 552 554 483 | 430 448 419 450 504 || 522 972 457 
(ie | 883 Ea 958 855 dict |= Meili | 800 818 890 926 978 994 oss 
Thailand (Bangkok) L . i aod 164 186 162 L/S eee eae 86 193 Zoo aie 290 240 260 227 
a. 116 126 138 142 | 154 166 167 162 175 173 | 184 193 187 
Viet-Nam (Saigon) oes 39 23 ea eal AO) yo 2 Ts) JR | 73 59 } 58 73 ae eee 
acoeee. | 6f 212 ee OB gel pai2s | 142 136 || 145 | 140 128 | 149 145 
Entrances (E) and clearances (C) of vessels with cargo in external trade(rhousand net registered tons) i 
India E. r 806 829. , 947 {1,014 ;1,079 , 1,209 i 1,243 , 1,194 | 1,338 /1,242 E276 VW 1,293 e400 
Ce 702 137 ae 702 812 | 960 | 986 || 859 926 987 1,005 | 1,052 840 Sve 
| | | i 
CIVIL AVIATIONe | | | | | } 
Passenger-kilometres (million) | } 
Burma . S11 4.99 B20 .e.89 | 3-8 4.52 || 5.2 3.9 ANS Sl Beets 
Ceylon . ‘ 0.79 2.45 3.28 | 3.81 | 4.04 3.96 | 40 | 4.3 3.53 || 3.60 eee snes Rae 
China: Taiwan 3.85 3.99 | 4.50 4.55 5.48 5.32 |, 9.49 |) 5.42 5.71 || 4.52 5.69 5.38 7.39 
India 42.92 | 56.60 bos. 7200 |\78.23 92.94 || 89.32 {102.27 102.04 95.0 104.1 | 114.3 
Indonesia 19.87 | 22.40 | 23.34 16.16 | 21.40 21.58 || 21.67 | 23.48 | 22.37 || 16.84 gus ae 
Iran 2.58° 2.84° 3.33 3.47 3.31 Py ae Be sh ee 
Japan . 27.43 | 37.96 |47.37 |57.19 | 70.18 | 87.61 || 84.53 | 95.56 106.20 Woe eae ae ee 
Pakistan 321 1208 kd otd. 19.22 |21.10 28.70 28.59 | 29.32 | 32.66 | 34.67 |41.05 | 41.80 | 44.42 
Philippines 10.08 | 11.74 /|13.94 | 15.61 19.75 | 23.83 || 26.19 | 21.86 | 24.19 20.70 Bere “var are 
Thailand "te Biel ge ee 4.14 | 5.01 6.53 | 4.18 3,06 | 9,29 | 3.50 5.85 8.41 | 8.95 
Freight ton-kilometres (thousand) | 
Bong. A is oe F112 94 66 73 76 89 | 83 83} 93 | yee ae 
Ceylon . 14. | 118 144 120°. | 161 168 166 P| ll | 143 re ee a. 
China: Taiwan 293 ¢ |e Tissew | (165 168 180 164 | 153 | 156 | 184 136 134 135 109 
India | 2,879 | 3,215 |3,225 3,402 |3,473 | 3,896 | 3,678 | 3,848 | 4,535 || 4,376 | 4,484 9,283 am 
Indonesia 662 | 729 762 453 476 454 451 471 481 | 314 | 393 442, 492, 
Iran 50° 105° 213 | 284 473 Rie PM |) castes rik: | 
Japan | 508 762 | 942 11,215 | 1,614 2,010 L730 | 1,798 | 2,826 da wig one ae 
Pakistan | 214 260 357. | 543 |1,145 1,571 1411 | 1,548 | 1,973 1,721 1,580 1,584 | 1,817 
Philippines 205 315 335 | 386 | 347 407 | 317 274 | 329 | 368 412 i ata cae 
Hiitoullor:Yoh) 2 re nc |) 107 112 156) 073 4) 87 Dor mele 139 162 
2i aE =i a= aed 
a. Railway traffic coverage: China (Taiwan), Taiwan Railway Administration; (ol Lapa sh ay ae goods and transit traffic, including imports and 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 
6. VALUE OF EXPORTS AND IMPORTS AND BALANCE OF TRADE 


Monthly averages or calendar months bs Millions 
2S a ee ee | 
| | | | | Ex. | Im- | Ex- | Im- | Ex- | Im- 
Ex- | Im- | Ex- | Im- | Ex- | Im- 2 Balance Balance | Balance 
eee ‘ports Balance | ports ports | Balance | ports | ports Balance ports! ports ‘ports [Ports | eS ports ports: 
|—_—— — i} — mann (eats See rill - en So, oF : | FEDERATION OF 
| BRUNEI | BURMA CAMBODIA CEYLON | CHINA (Taiwan) | MALAY R® 
| (Malayan dollar) | (kyat) | (riel) } (rupee) ois (NT pee) |__ (Malayan dollar) 
: j = — i | a ies oo ae | a i St | Cee 
|| \| | | 
1954 22.8 | 8.3 | +145 | 100/ 981| +19 | 184] 172 | +412 | 151) 116) +4395 | 121 | 275 125 | 135 | 110 | + 25 
1955 e253 8.7 | +16.6 90) 72 +18 || 117 139 | —22 || 162 122 +40 160 | 262 127 198 129 + 69 
lee = ill | i R= | 58 144} 135 + 9 244 | 400 166 188 | 146 |+ 42 
1956 | 27.5 | 95 } +180 } 98) 78 20 | 107, 165 
1957 | 20.3 | 9.0 |+19.3 | 91| 117| —26 | 151) 170 | —19 || 140] 150} —10 | 306 | 438 172 «182 | 151 |+ 31 
1958 lo72|74|+198 || 77/ e1| —4 || 154| 222 | —es | 142| 149] — 1 | 922 | 467 138 |, 157 | 138 |+ 19 
1959 | 25.8 5.2 | -++ 20.6 i 89} 88 + 1 | 175 | 204 —293 146 167 | —2l 476 | 702 212 206 145 + 61 
1960 | 20.7) 52|+155 | 89| 103} —14 | 203] 277} —74 | 153) 163) 10 | 497 | 900 | 329 | 244 | 179 | + 65 
1960 1 | 2.1) 54/4157 | 116| 99| +17 | 139| 264 | —125 | 147| 156] — 9 | 557 [073 | 472 | 245 |175 | + 70 
I |} 20.1 9.2 | +149 ner 105 | — 28 249 277 — 28 148 182 — 34 365 942 383 252 184 + 68 
IV |) 19.1 Be |) 151339) ]| 49 101 = 52) i) 240.292 —52 | 146 153 — 7 576 898 298 231 188 + 43 
1961 Del 7.5 $.0 | +12.5 | 73 76 — 3 } 188 244 —56 || 148 140; + 8 637 rr 492 199 | 175 + 24 
II cane tere an thik 94 +17 | 264 322 | —58 140 | 129 +11 647 967 | 326 216 | 186 + 24 
Jul a 86] 82 | + 4 136 284 | —148 163 149 +14 set skeet 232 | 203 + 29 
hag | | 7] 9] i Tae ee i257 | 138 | +19 .--- Eee eee 259 | 179 | + 80 
| Hone xone | INDIA | INDONESIAS IRAN JAPAN® KOREA,® Republic of 
(HK dollar) | (rupee) (rupiah) (U.S. Dollar) (1,000 Mn yen) (US dollar) 
| — — iT _—— — Tt ao . oa 3 7 a = Saeco o = s jal i] ——__ ae 
| Exports, | | ‘eran 
! domestic | | ment | 
1954 202 | 286 57 | 469| 515| — 46 | 923| sos | +225 || 13.3| 19.2| — 59 | 48.9 | 72.0 72 || 2.0 |20.3 |~18.3 
1955 212 | 310 61 506 561 — 55 || 898 600 | +298 | 31.0] 24.6 + 64 60.3 74.1 5.2 15 (28.5 |—27.0 
1956 268 381 65 516 685 —169 | 878 817 | + 61 || 42.7; 28.8 | +13.9 75.0 | 96.9 5.0 2.1 |32.2 |—30.1 
1957 252 | 429 62 || 547| 890| —343 || 907 | 763 | +144 $4.2 34.8 +19.4 85.7 128.5 6.9 19 (36.8 (|—34.9 
1958 249 | 383 105° || 485 | 732 | —247 || 751 | 517 | +234 61.5 47.7. +13.8 86.3 | 91.0 4.3 14 (31.5 |—30.1 
1959 273 | 412 190 518 | 788} —270 884 | 459 | +425 63.3) 46.3 | +17.0 103.7 {108.0 4.7 16 |24.3  |—22.7 
1960 328 | 489 239 528] 895 | —368 |/3,152 |2,154 | +998 | 121.6 134.8 4.7 27 2 eae 
1960 II 322 | 490 241 || 478 11,001 | —523 |/3,301 |2,113 |+1,188 115.1 133.4 | 3.1 2.8 31.1 — 28.3 
I 339 | 483 246 508 928 —420 ||2,929 |2,129 4 800 | | 125.9 135.8 4.1 2.7 |262 |—235 
IV || 327 | 495 232 616 835 —219 |/3,138 |2,565 4 573 | 139.4 134.3 a 3.7 126.2 |—22.5 
1961 I 318 | 476 233 540! 802; —262 |/2,014 |3,006 — 992 | 113.6 (155.8 2.8 2.5 (23.6 |—21.1 
Teo LOM 526 235 537} 862] —3825 |2,805 |2,840 — 35 121.9 175.4 8.6 3.3 |32.8 |—29.5 
Jul 338 490 249 507 690 —183 2,598 |2,678 — 80 Soe wires sos 4290.5 176.6 9.1 3.7 |20.3 |—16.6 
Au 345 | 465 265 614 715 —101 |\3,052 are“) or Sotstalhl Rise ... 130.7 187.0 2.2 2.9 |22.9 |—20.0 
ang seh =n a a — ————— ———__ ae Ae ee - i 4h i = a 
LAOS NORTH BORNEO PAKISTAN PHILIPPINES® SARAWAK SING APORE* 
(kip) (Malayan dollar) (rupee) (U.S. dollar) (Malayan dollar) (Malayan dollar) 
1954 | a1 47|—44 | 64] 62] +02 | 7 92 +7 | 33.4| 399} — 65 | 355 |332 [+23 || 224 |o52 | —29 
4 55 | — $1 8.7 7.3 +1.4 || 125} 90 + | 33.4 | 45.6  —12.2 39.8 | 36.8 |+ 3.0 | 281 | 322 —4] 
1988 | a| 103 | — 99 |} 102) 98] +03 |} 135} 166 | —s1 | 378| 422 | — 44 | 406 138.7 |4 19 || 296 |327 | —al 
1957 | 3] 122 | —119 |} 10.0} 10.1/ —o.1 |) 134] 174 | —40 | 959] 51.1 | —15.2 | 416 |386 1+ 3.0 | 290 |33e | —ag 
Ve picts | ops Liesl tae) ie | da7| mo}, —te 4} cent aneha cowiace does de feu pe ee 
1959 i 86 | — 79 4.8 : : — aka 6 | : 4.4 | 37. + 6. 287 | 326 —39 
1960 6 79 | — 73 18.6) 16.3 +2.3 || 156) 258 | —102 46.7| 50.3 | — 3.6 40.7 | 37.1 |+ 3.6 2980 6340 —50 
1960 II 6 | 112 | —106 19.1; 16.9 +2.2 || 172) 282 | —110 56.7. 48.0 + 8.7 44.4 | 37.2 |+ 7.2 300 {344 —44 
i s| 46 | — a1 | 182] 188) +14] 122) 238 | —116 aa $8.2/—155 40.0 |966 |+ 34 | 282 [392 | —50 
IV. 20:7) 478) Ea 2 Pole 6/} 514) — 88 | 352 |378 |— 26 | 289 1335 | —46 
1961 Te 5 98 — 93 || 16.3; 16.0 +0.3 177 247 | — 70 35.3 46.0 —10.7 31.8 35.9 |— 4.1 266 316 —50 
II hc | 16.0) 185); —2.5 ee oa mee re | or os ne 35.6 | 38.7 — 3.1 284 (341 —57 
Jul i c £ — | 41.0) 53. —12.0 ra act 271 364 =~§¢ 
Aug Aa eae ‘on 146 244 — 98 44.0 63.0 | —19.0 L | 271 | 330 | —59 
= fms 22 Ss ee eS = aa a il kd 2 = 
THAILAND VIET-NAM" = hevale Norern ae heaial tote for ‘Can nt ; : ; 
3 re otes: § al trade sy or Cambodia, China: Taiwan, Inc sia, Ira i 
(baht) ( piastre) "Korea, Lacs, Rents Borneo, Sarawak end Viet This der ane a eae comic” Gea 
a = -—— ——— = on imports include aid unless otherwise specified. 
— 164 946 —7 
1954 ae Sh 180 i - — 782 | a. Including trade between Singapore and Federation of Malaya. 
1955 543 | 600 | — 57 202; 768; —566 : 
1956 577 630 = ee 132 bs 635 —503 | b, For 1958 only, products wholly or principally of Hong Kong origin, 
re ee ae ay a an me! | ce. Conversion — of the rupiah changed in January 1960 from 11.4 to 45.0 per US dollar. 
1959 630 749 hie) 219| 655 —436 d. Data on Special Procurement not included in data for exports and imports. 
1960 719 786 — 67 250 701 —451 e. Prior to 1955, figures based on forei¢ xchange settle a nk of Kore: 
1960 I 662 763 — Sakon 258! 691 =A) onwards, sareshiieaen Saone Nex pe ines. os <xthadge wert aoe oF ceria 
Ill 668 790 —122 323 | 646 — 323 || Imports are based on data of Bureau of Customs. 
IV 796 777 — 19 219| 769 —550 | f. Average of third quarter. 
1981 1 | 905| 790 | +115 | 260| 757| —aa7 | 1: 
Il 752 855 = 108 212 697 iss g. Imports valued f.o.b. 
Jul 855 813 + AQ | 00 aes h. Prior to January 1955, excludi ade with Cambodi i i i 
Aug 823 1,043 — 220 | {I these countries with cher’ lewis Meceate To. From aio a i ee he 


Republic of Viet-Nam only, 


7. DIRECTION OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Quarterly averages or quarters 
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Million dollars 


eo a | cua: | FEDERATION s- 
imports | Year BURMA CAMBODIA CEYLON | cciwen | OF MELAYA [HONG KONG | INDONESIA’ 
nd area and 2 + : ; | sone ‘ a 
7 Quarter) Exp. | me. | Exp. | Exp. | Imp. Ben, Imp. Exp. Imp 
£& | | 7 | 
1. 1953 59.4 wl 82.3 g19| 455| 752| 732 210.0 191.2 
countries  1954| 621 51.1 95.0 93.3 | 52.8| 76.2| 66.1 214.0 157.9 
1955 | 56.7! 45.2 101.8 30.8 | 50.2) 112.3| 78.1 236.4 157.8 
1956 61.5 49.4 91.1 29.6 48.4) 117.0| 186.2 220.5 | 213.3 
1957 52.5 74.0 88.3 87.1 | 531] 114.2] 90.0 242.4 199.2 
| 1958 45.3) 50.8 86.7 39.0} 566] 101.7| 81.3 183.8 128.3 
| 1959} 55.7| 55.7 88.8 39.2 | 57.9/| 1364| 83.3 218.1 | 114.7 
1960 | 55.3) 64.8 93.2 41.0) 74.2| 169.4} 106.8 | 210.1 | 143.5 
1960 Wm | 484/ 66.0 90.7 aor | errr) rae) 107° | 196.5 | 141.5 
| w 29.3| 63.5 89.3 47.5 | 74.1| 164.5| 112.4 | 209.9 | 171.0 
477\ 48.1 90.9 52.6 | 103.0) 139.7| 97.8 | 134.3 | 2004 
1961 I 
en 70.0; 60.0 88.7 53.4 | 79.8 148.0) 106.1 | | 187.2 | 189.0 
5.0) 22.9 : 21.8 5 | | 722 ree 
2. 1953, 45.0 229 16.6 218{ 175| 135| 35.2 | | | 
\FE 1954 522 26.3 19.0 188 20.7 140 31.9 | 86.0) 64.8 
ntries® | 1955 404 22.0 15.4 25.6 | 18.0, 161| 38.7 | sl1/ 48.0 
uding «= | «1956S 45.5 23.1 17.4 23.0 19.9| 20.7) 40.6 85.2| 77.0 
xn) | 1957; 39.0! 35.8 3 | 15.9 28.9} 20.6) 28.2| 43.4 105.6) 68.8 
| 1958) 934.1| 26.4 S| as 31.2 | 252| 263) 405 | 88.2| 51.8 
1959 | 38.7, 298 87 | 939 32.3 | 26.7| 34.7| 42.2 | | 91.7 | 50.0 
1960 | 38.3} 33.0 11.2 | 129 30.1 | 30.3| 42.0) 57.5 99.7 | 69.2 
1960s 34.5| 36.2 12.5 | 11.9 20.6 | 34.5| 47.5| 62.4 90.6| 64. 
| ww 16.0; 32.8 11.6 | 114 33.6 | 327) 96.2/ 58.2 102.0) 81.0 
; I Zh 5 | ; 
1961 I pay 7.8 38.0 35.6 34. | eee 
| | 5 | - 
I Es Na |< 90 a26 | 916) 47.5| 25 | 75.6 laa 
4 = | 0s | ms) 135 5.0 1.9 | 94| 318 
3. 1953; 112) 7.3 s| 145 | 0/18 Rice 
1954, 146 112 a os | 40] 119| 176 2. | 
a 11. 0.1 5 7.3 3.6 19:3 ere 
ap Peel ni) §12))°os.|+S2| 16.8 18:2 
ia | 98); 3.8 | | 18.4/ 33.4 
1956 94 82 04 26) 08) 60 | iL tg) Se) ee | | Bea co 
7 pal -i77) o3| 24 | 14 | ee] 131) 17. 4| 3. | | | 10. 
1888 o5| 122! o1| 33] 20| 82| 163| 224] 194) 3.2 | | 88174 
| 1959 21; i26| os| 22| 22| 78] 163] 234| 246, 45 89171 
| 1960 wel tan)  12|, 27 | 39 | 87) 155 | 262) “200) 73 | | a6 23. 
1960 I p2) $173) 10] 22 | 24) 600) 69) 307| 6334) 6.9) | 88 24. 
| WV pet bist ea7 | c3'| 124 | aod | ied | 9278) <245) 9.4 | | | 78) 27.1 
I 23| w9| o4| 42| 22] 103| 196| 306| 238) 79 | | 46 49. 
xg Se OP) 2th | 0125 | 74| 169 | 272) 949) 73 | 2 eee 
23 See i : 28.3 | ae, 65.2 
rt 1953] 64] 16.9 .. | 304 391 69| 968] | lore ieee 
14) 45 Wik), URE | | 
stern 1954 54| 202] ... i) ¢348 | | a | 76a ana 
ope 1955 gs} 188| 3.1 7 | 38.8 17 | 3.5 58.3] 314 | | 70.3) 604 
1957 49| 272| 3.3 4 | 316 a0} es: : ee Bee: 
1958 a4) “Y71) ‘33 73 | ‘872 is | (4s) 428) S12 | Be ee 
1959 89, 182} 48| 59 | 364 22| S6| 50.5| 92.0 | | | 72.0| 94.7 
| 196 2 . 8.7 | 36.5 ge) eee! Woe) 8277) | I] 4d. 
| i960} 10.2) 19.5 64 eee ee a7 ee 
177| 69| 64 | 35.3 Bi gee! 4 | | Fee 
1960 III 10.0| 17. | Sia & 34.9 
93| 1893| #84| 93 | 947 oe lene? 1) art ot gee 
1961 = ' 2 7.8 4.5 36.2 at |) a el 64.7 e ae . 
rs 9 l. 3.8 8.2| 56.1 5] ae 
= rg rei g2| 118 | 947 88 | 4 | rare 
3 | 27) BO) M851) $28.1 A Te 
5. fat aap 403) 2. | 20.4 ae Oe ee | cal eee 
ted 1954 mee eies ee | Sie, | 4 ee beta | 2308 
dom | 1955 Sa) -115| 02) °'o1 | 285 : eek | 196 129 
: | 1956 46} 104| o1/ 02 | 26.3 A eee ee 1 eae 
1957} 32} 157| —| 02 | 241 ogy =e err e: | 24.0, 6.8 
g4| 94| oO1| 04 | 29.7 62) - 10) © 20:7 5 | ya 
‘ke . =) Mga. | * 282 G4| a8) 192) 214 | eee 
| 1959 49| 10. Cae PRE Lear wel cone | 223 
| 1960 5.2} 90} 11) 0.5 | 264 L—ae) 241 92.2) 25.8 10.4} 104 
er) size) ces | ee | 2522 o6| 1. ry ; 18 
1960 I 4 g2| a2] 05 | . 254 14| 27) 2231 28.5'| 2 
1961 I s7| 7e| 20| o7 | 263 12| 17) 239) 287 | | | 7 | 
; ‘7 La |. 97.2 16| 1.3| 16.8] 26.5 | { | 
a os te Ss Sere 0.2 1.1 1.4 
moe | esa, | 82 He eat cake 3! 02 1.0 18) 3.3 
tern | 1954 0.2 | 0.6 | 01 ae . 2.1) 0.2 0.8 6.7 7.2 
ope | 1955 5.6, 0.4 — ete we ee ae 0.8 3.0| 2.8 
1956 5.6 3.8 = = ' i sal * Soa 0.6 2.2 1.6 
1957 nl = os Oleg eae ie gai © 00.21 0.4 271 1.0 
NE Rs I eo ee des ee aE | 50, 19 
tee Be se) ee Sl preload) 0.8 | | 29:0 a9 
| is60 Peres) isiperet | id) | | 2) 08 A pale 
: 4.5 a7 1.7 0.9} 1.9 — ad (ees a aa inet 16a 
1960 Il 0.9 : 1.9 sn a 27.0 0.3 | | | 
I oa | a eee te.) El ep) ae 1.0 | | 114 é 
oe 0.7 1.5 Bef bs a = =4 . 


Quarterly averages OT Y 


dS 
EXTERNAL TRADE fe DIRECTION 
Area of origin | | | 
for imports Year BURMA CAMBODIA | CEYLON 
and area and |_ eS es ee 
of destination Quarter | _ | imp. | 
for exports Ee vat Ey Reet! Ee ees 
Te | 1953 ita gs) Lae nee LOS 3.6 
North 1954 0.3 a can, 4 102 2.6 
America 1955 0.3 1.4 2.6 0.7 | 14.5 5.4 
| 1956 0.4 14 2.9 15 | 12.8 4.2 
1957 0.9 3.0 2.6 0.8 | 12.5 4.4 
1958 0.4 2.2 ey) 1.7 11.6 5.3 
1959 0.6 Pel 3.5 1.3 13.6 8.3 
1960 0.2 2.5 2.0 DG) oe 4.6 
1960.—sdL 0.2 2.0 Pes pip 1, heres | 5.6 
IV 0.3 2.3 1.4 Dell 12.4 4.5 
i961 si i Ane 0.9 2.6 | 12.5 3.4 
| Il bes baie 0.8 2.8 | 1352 5.6 
8. 1953 1.1 1.8 Bio 6.4 2.7 
United States 1954 0.3 Pel aon sits 6.2 ts 
of America | 1955 0.3 1.3 2.6 0.6 | 9.3 2.4 
1956 0.4 1.4 2.4 1.4 7.4 hal ae 
1957 0.6 Ps) 2.9 0.8 7.8 3.6 
1958 0.4 22 Sell We? Ue 4.0 
1959 0.6 2.5 3.5 1.2 8.6 7.2 
1960 0.2 2.3 deg 2A, 8.6 3.7 
ig6e0—s«dALL 0.2 2.0 ell Balk 8.3 3.8 
Tey 0.2 22 12 2.6 7.1 4.0 
i961 I 0.6 19 0.9 2.5 aed 3.1 
es Sacer ae ee | 74 | 43 
gh, 1953 — a oe 0.4 a= Il 
Latin 1954 = — nike 0.2 — 
American 1955 — 0.2 — 0.1 0.5 2.4 
Republics 1956 0.1 | 0.7 a7 
1957 = — — = 0 —_— 
1958 a = — == | BS — 
1959 = — — 0.1 0.5 — 
1960 ee eet ees =| 
1960 ~=—s«dTil = = — 0.1 \ 0.6 — | 
IV = — — — 0.5 — 
1961 I ea = == — 0.3 — 
Il Bae fo 0.1 — 0.4 — 
= lee is ae ey ea : 
10. 1953 —_ 11 8.7 9.2 
Oceania 1954 — AO a 11.2 5.6 
1955 — 1.3 — — 10.2 4.6 
1956 — 1.6 — — 7.3 5.0 
1957 — Tell — — 6.9 tay 
1958 0. 1.2 — — US 3.0 
1959 i 1.6 — — 7.6 Sak 
1960 0.1 1.6 — 0.1 8.0 5.4 
i960 ~=—s Id. == 1.8 — 0.1 9.6 73 
IV — IG) — 0.1 6.1 6.4 
1961 I idl 44 
Il D0. ae — I 7.2 ey 
11. 1953 | 340 | 282 | --- 9.1 1.585 
Sterling area 1954 38.8 28.1 enitin ne 52.6 42.6 
1955 27.4 23.4 1.6 2.8 54.5 45.3 
1956 29.0 19.6 2.2 4.3 48.3 46.8 
1957 O20) 31.9 4.1 4.8 45.8 | 51.8 
1958 29.5 20.0 4.3 4. 46.5 46.0 
1959 35.3 24.8 3.9 4.6 42.2 iia 
1960 = 22.7 5.8 5.8 43.9 55.3 
1960 =‘ 26.1 19.6 7.3 6.7 45.0 61.2 
IV 18.8 21.6 FQ tof 41.2 54.4 
1961 I 0, OR bes iyi 6.7 44,7 47.0 
—— 0 dcr elo a ee | eae. 
We 1953 26.1 14.9 oe 3.1 19.6 
ECAFE 1954 Olkg 14.4 4% ane 6.0 18.5 
sterling 1955 21.4 10.6 1.4 Died 6.4 22.1 
countries® 1956 25.3 7.6 2.2 4.1 5.2 21.2 
1957 | 26.0 | 13.7 4.1 4.6 3.1 | 23.6 
sesy moO We 0.2 fae ST 25 | 18.2 
1959 | 27.6 | 12.1 38 | 4.4 3.6 | 22.6 
i9g0 | 23.5 | 10.8 4.7 5.1 37 | 23.8 
Foe a | eae ete: eet.a ees 30.1 
IV 12.9 9.1 4,7 4.9 3.0 22.9 
1961 I Wea Wh Ne ee de 
ile Il 6.3 5.9 aD 17.6 


GENERAL NOTES: (1) For details and explanatory notes, 


Direction of International Trade 
(2) As complete breakdowns are not given, 


x sce United Nations 
(Statistical Paper series T), 


the sum of total trade of any 


individual country with different regions does not add up to the total 


given under trade with ‘“‘all countries’. 
(3) See “veneral note’’ to table 6. 


(4) Trade between the Federation of Malaya and Singapore is excluded. 


} mo 


( 


CHINA: FEDERATION 
Cciwan | OF MALAYA HONG KONG 

eS ice 

Exp) |) Gap. | ee Imp. | Exp. (| 

14 | 194 | 21.0 2.2 4.3 

13 | 25.3 | 187 1.5 5.0 

14 | 24.6 | 29.7 Lg 6.4 

17 | 20.6 | 31.7 ZA 7.8 

rae eke tate oe 12.0 

25 \a2kG 9) let 18 | 20.6 

9.6 | 21.2 | 249 2.1 | 33.6 

50 | 28.9 | 27.0 3.2 | 39.7 

51 | 31.9 | 26.9 3.5 | 41.8 

3.7 | 28.3 | 21.2 44 \ 324 

75 |~43.6 | 174 2.6 | 29.2 

a1. | 346 | 220d | 328 32.3 

ia | 179 | 19.0 | 20 | 33 

13 | 246 | 16.4 13) 4 

14 | 239 | 26.7 1.5 5.2 

17 | 20.4 | 28.2 1.8 6.5 

13 | 212 | 23.1 2.2 | 10.0 

04 | 21.1 | 15.2 ig | 156 

34 | 20.9 | 21.9 18 | 27.2 

or | 2.5) GaSe | eee 33.4 

fe 1-518 e222" 0 24 34.8 

g.5 | 27.6 | 186 4.8 | 27.0 } 
7.9 | 42.7 | 15.0 24 \ 23.8 : ; 
97 | 33.9 | 29.0 27 | 96.5 | 414 | .875)| ee 
04 | Ol 1.4 = VO 04, 161 15 
0.3 0.2 1.8 —|} — 5.0 | 12.2 4.8 | 
0.1 0.1 2.6 = — 10 | 118 3.0 
0.1 - 17 0.1 0.1 15 8.6 1.3 
0.1 0.1 3.4 0.1 11 11 | 114 1.3 
0.2 0.1 1.7 0.1 11 0.8 | 10.4 0.9 
ee Pe 3.0 0.1 3.0 1.4 80 | 1.3 | 
= 0.1 4.2 ol | 32 1.8 8.6 1.0 
= G2 \ te 02 | 3A 33 | 113) 12 
= 0.1 44 | Ol 34 | 26 | 10.1 1.0 
= 0.1 4.8 | 0.1 2.9 26 | 7.0| 06 
ey EA oe ee 3.4 3.1 45) 2.5 
0.2 0.6 08 | 66 | 2.1 25 | 102| 145 
0.2 |) oaks 15 43 | 30 2.8 | 146 8.7 
|) \8s 1.3 45 | 38 3.7 | 16.7 | 112 
a2 1008 16 | 49 | 38 48 | 148 7.3 
eos Gee a | as | 52 | 166) 10.2 
0.1 | 0.6 21 | 5.0 | 5.0 5.2 | 14.7 8.6 
O.1 | O6 3.2 5.0 5.5 6.2 | 13.0 6.8 | 
i Wb be 46 sg | 75 64 | 16.0 | 12.5 | 
01 | 08 5.1 55 | 94 | 7.0 | 206 13.9 | 
01 | 13 | 29 56 | 85 6.8 | 18.0| 187 
0.1 | 1.0 17 5.5 66 | SJ | 120) 83 
0.2 | 23 2.6 6.5 5.8 69 | 136 | 9.6 
a3 | 64 | 245 39.3 | 32.2 | 45.4 | 146.9 | 145.1 
a7 | 48 | Sk? | a 1 eS 36.6 | 167.7 | 162.5 | 
80 | 25 | 349 | 386 | 428 42.4 | 164.9 | 162.3 | 
8.3 | 31 | 32.7 | 428 | 46.1 | 48.0 164.1 | 172.4 | 
17 |) Se 1p ee 48.6 | 55.6 | 157.3 192.0 | 
a6 | 7.3 | 29.2 | 40.0 | 508 45.1 | 154.3 | 161.2 
8.0 | 62 | 294 | 97.6 | 569 | 56.2 | 1555 144.2 
106 | 59 | 394 | 425 | 698 59.7 | 152.3 | 178.8 
g9 | 5.2 | 38.6 | 428 | 734 574 | 151.4 | 171.6 
31 | 6D | 384 |-447 | 723 | 304 285.0 | 195.3 
10.9 | 6.2 | 334 | 406 606 | 57.1 | 150.6 | 175.7 
13.9 g4 | 28.2 | 45.6 | 81.0 67.5 | 136.6 | 169.7 
5.5 3.7 4.8 93 | 20.1 | 185 | 324 | 32.5 
4.8 2.4 5.4 6.7 | 19.4 | 143 | 31.2] 49.1 
3.7 | 16 4.9 97 | 20.6 | 16.2 | 318 | 40.0 
6.7 18 6.1 9.1 | 21.6 | 16.7 28.1 | 31.2 
7.8 2.2 6.4 96 | 21.7 | 154 | 294) 318 
6.6 2.2 5.0 90 | 21.4 | 11.2 | 29.2 | 204 
6.8 2.1 5.6 97 | 22.5 | 178 | 29.9 | 23.8 
a2 | 25 | 62 | 92.).254 ue | 261 | 344 
7.8 | 2.2 9.5 o7 | 25.0 | 161 | 261 | 33.8 
9.7 3. sy | 10% | 277 | 161 | 287) oe” 
9.7 3.4 65 | WO | 265°) 16.9 | 2ey 7 eet 
10.1 2.6 75 | 10 |.a70 ¥ 140 | 208 ee 


a. ECAFE countries comprise: 


i) Sterling 
Kong, 


countries — Brunei, 
India, North Borneo, Pakistan, Sarawak and Singapore. 


ii) Non-sterling countries—A fghanistan, 


Cambodia, China: 
Iran, Japan, Korea, 


Taiwan, 
Laos, Philippines, 


Thailand and Viet-Nam. 
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Burma, Ceylon, Federation of Malaya, Hong 


Indonesia, 


Fame 
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7. DIRECTION OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE (Cont'd) EXTERNAL TRADE 
| Quarterly averages or quarters Million dollars 
a of origin ar ; a, — | < - - 
r imports | Year JAPAN KOREA LAOS PAKISTAN | PHILIPPI 
, NES | SINGAPO e : 
ee cate eran RE | THAILAND VIET-NAM* 
lestination | Quarter oe E a ae ee : i a mae gee "Uae = < a. s: . 
r exports Exp. i Imp. Exp. Imp. Exp. | Imp.| Exp. Imp. | Exp. Imp.°® | Exp. | Imp. | Exp. Imp. | Exp. 
eK 1953 | 318.7) 602.4 9.9 | 66.9 “ vs» | 1097 | 878) 101 el atae | 171.3 | 1914 871 | 75 
countries 1954| 407.3 599.8 Bi | «sha |... ...| 89.7 | 81.2] 101.3] 120.7| 177. 1 1903 | 730 By - 
| 1955 | 502.7 | 617.9 4.5 | 85.0 0.4 4.7| 100.2 | 72.3} 100.2 | 136.9] 227.2 | 2340] 90.8/ 75.01 17.2 
1956 | 625.2 | 807.4 6.2 | 96.6 0.3 8.8| 85.0 | 104.1 | 112.8] 1266] 223.2 | 253.1 | 936] 924] 113 
1957 | 714.6 /1,071.0 5.6 | 110.0 0.3 | 10.4] 84.2 | 110.0 | 107.9 | 153.6| 226.5 | 267.7 | 91.21 10321 199 
1958 | 719.2 | 7584 | 41 | 94.6 0.4 6.8| 74.4 | 99.1 | 123.3 | 140.5) 2026 | 253.2 | 77.2) 96.11 138 
1959 | 864.1 | 8999 | 48 | 70.7 3.6 6.8| 80.0 | 88.3 | 132.4 | 127.3] 222.2 | 253.7 | 99.8] 10481 188 
1960 | 1,013.9 1,123.3 8.0 | 82.3 4.7 5.3| 98.3 | 162.6 | 136.9 | 150.6 | 215.2 | 263.4 | 102.1 | 1140 | 21.0 
1960 I |1,049.4 {1,131.8 81 | 69.2 i 15 |{ 77-2 | 150.2 ) 128.2) 174.7) 208.3 | 253.5 | 95.0 | 1123 | 27.7 
Iv |1,161.9 [1,119.4 | 11.2 | 78.5 : = 11 108.5 | 184.8 | 127.7 |.154.2 | 2001 | 266.5 | 11261 11941 173 
1961 I 946.9 |1,298.6 75 | 633 0.2 9.7} 111.7 | 184.7 | 103.4 \ 1380 | 187.6 | 2544 ) 7993! T1471 | ooe 
| M [10154 [1,461.3 | 9.8 | 984 0.2 | 6.0| 79.9 | 175.9 | 147.0 | 151.0 | 201.3 | 2764 | 106.6 | 1224| 1811 
2. 1953 | 142.7 | 164.0 2.2 | 30.8 “3 m.) 987.0 4 118.6 | 18.4 1 7189 | 1639) is) | e695 |. emo 
KFE 1954| 173.6) 144.8 2.5 | 27.2 S. ci.) OBS | e272] 14.5) °s203 | «59.5 1 Lise | <sa0 |) vane nse 
ntries* 1955 | 179.9 | 182.7 2.8 9.1 0.3 99| 37.2 | 17.1) 16.9) 258) 7001] 15201 seg!) 362 5.6 
luding 1956 | 222.7 | 195.2 2.6 4.9 0.3 5.5| 30.0 | 126| 229] 26.3) 9821] 1605] 5sl.2| 468 1.4 
on) 1957 | 247.9 | 210.2 3.8 5.5 0.2 6.1| 274 | 239] 2274. 359] 92981 168.7] 58.5} 481 3.9 
1958 | 218.8 | 162.2 2.8 5.4 0.2 3.7| 17.2 | 248] 27.2 | 39.0] 99.9 | 1645] 464] 48,7 4.3 
1959 | 240.8 192.2 3.5 | 14.0 3.6 19) 20.5 | 22.0} 93.1 | 3861) 902 |) 1754 | 579) 511 3.8 
1960 | 312.4 | 225.9 6.0 | 24.2 4.7 BOL 309 | 38271 .36.8 | -545 1 704) 277.0 |) 649°). 342 56 
1960 mM | 331.2 | 225.1 BEewewe a4 |{ 28:7 | 903] 344] 776] 74.0] 168.0] 605} 506 55 
IV | 382.5 | 203.9 96 | 238) ?° eS GY 566 1 94.4) 069:0 | 79.0 | A766 782 1s sen 36 
1961 I 316.2 | 227.8 64 | 214 0.2 aO| Sd | 53.8 | 279 | 9864 | 73.2 | reac) 649 || Shae 5.2 
m | 341.1 | 249.6 7.5 | 25.6 b 22.4 | 40.7 We ge el|) sa: A 709 BRA TE eer 6.9 
3 1953 | : 1 15 | 267 , 21.4 45 120 5.1 | 7.9 8.6 Bias 13.1 i, ae 
an 1954 18 | 17.2 » 7.8 8.7 | 12.6 7.3 8.2 98 | 617.3. 0 Bea mS 
1955 1.8 4.2 a o4| “22.6. 102 | 152°] ‘io.8'| 16-2 | “isto Sis's | tage 0.4 8.8 
1956 2.0 2.3 = 14| 10.6 52 |, 2010). -128 | -17.6 ) S172 7.2) ThGo 0.1 | 14.0 
1957 | 2.7 2.9 os 2.3| 11.0 40} 195 | 1847) “19.9 | “lea 72) 94.1 10 | 15.4 
1958 / 2.4 3.6 = el 7.5 56] 24.2) 20.3] 154] 22.0 5.8 | 22.5 02] 112 
1959 | 3.2 8.0 = 0.6 66 5.1 | 29.2 | 92.51 160) “199 | “105 1 264 0.5 | 11.9 
1960 5.0 | 174 = 0.3 7i | 388) 323 | 396 | 16 } cea) ery? oo Ob | 238 
1960 II 54 | 149 7.0. 328 | 29,1 ne63.6 | 126 | 204.) (225'|\ Sere 0.8 | 12.0 
| Iv a us; 0311 491 i40| 307| 5a2| 117 | 269| 271] 344 0.5 | 20.3 
1961 ‘I | 46 | 147 = 0.4 g.2 | 72.3.| 24.6 | 298.7.) .12:0.) Age.) =15.8.\) ee 0.1 | i668 
ax : . | ee) eas * By 1137 * Bo. | 166°]! fe Wado |. ear og | aes 
4 ~ 1953| 289| 50.8 | 0.1 4.2 7 53.6 | 25.4 | 13.8 58 | 444] 44.3 3.3| 24.7 ' 
stern 1954! 369 | 49.2 0.1! 44 _.. | 494 | 392! 202] 10.7! 522] 45.1 6.4! 22.7 a 7 
ope 1955 49.0 | 43.8 03/} 539 - 1Ane 49.2 Sal Is.paw tea 79-40) 50's T5le EA 5.9 | 35.2 
luding UK)} 1956|; 63.7 58.0 0.9 3.7 - 231 690 | 296.) 235| 168] 73.5 | 559 8.1] 28.4 7.7 | 17.9 
1957| 79.6 | 97.5 08 | 2.0 0.1 2.8| 37.8 | 428 | 228 | 23.2/| 621] 60.4 g4| 341] 105 | 30.5 
i958 | 923 | 659 | 06] 36 0.1 911 996 | 388+ 23.3 | 186} S41 | 527) Ins 1) 79 7.9 | 23.7 
1959| 89.5} 876 | 06] 166 = 441 545) 359°) 22.5 | 20-7 | 60.7) 466 8.4} 326] 10.7] 19.6 
i960 | 116.8 98.1 714. 19:7 ~ 20) 37.0 | 67.9 | 26.6 | 200) 6091 52.91 2431 356) 11.0 |) eon 
i960 mm | 105.0 6.2 st } yep jf 248 | 646 | 32.6 | 18.7 | *57.9 | "507 | “10.2) “ea | le geen 
4 | ns 18\i 495 | 725 | 296] 187| 579\| 562) 209) 345) 106] 216 
| Iv | 1406 | 102.8 0.9 ' 
1961 I 119.2 | 118.6 0.2 | 13.1 _ o7 i 41.5 | 65.8) 145°) ©2051 (57.8)| “60.6 °° 23-7). 38. > 17.05 eon 
m | 144.3 | 143.7 | 09 | 17.2 Te GPa | Adee... i ee ee 6.6 | 20.9 
5. 1953] 93] 122| O1/] 06 hai fia | 2a) 11 | cab | 30 oe 1) eo |e 
eS 1954/ 1281 93 0.1 1.5 eh YA L292 1.2 2.3| 2211 27.8 1.8 8.1 3 ‘aa 
gdom 1955; 15.2 | 9.5 = 11 “os 0.1} -t52-\ 17.6 1.4 3.2 | 35.8] 32.3 1.8 8.6 0.4 1 
4 6 a 0.3| 136 | 144 1.7 3.8 | 33.0 | 34.7 2.6| 10.6 0.1 0.9 
1956| 15.8! 16.6 0.2 0. 
| a 0.61 13.4 | 21.0 1.7 5.8 | 25.1 | 36.6 28| 11.6 a 1.6 
1957| 184) 24.6 0.2 0.3 
1958| 263 | 148 0.2 0.4 a 0.3 47 | 178 1.6 48] 209| 32.7 41| 10.3 0.3 1.6 
- 2.9| 14.8 | 15.6 2.2 5.4) 22.4 | 26.5 2.7) 10.8 0.6 1.5 
1959' 25.8 | 25.9 0.2 2.0 
i960 | 30.0 | 248 0.5 2.3 - Zo%- pre 28.6 2.9 57 | 234\ 99.7 Fa Sane 1.2 1.7 
1960 I 24.2 | 254 0.2 2.1 10.3 | 30.5 2.5 6.2) 24.3 | 29.3 25) 112 1.6 1.6 
1961 I 42.7 | 28.0 0.1 1.4 ee 0.1| 146 | 30.4 2.3 48| 228| 36.2| 119| 10.2 2.2 2.1 
0 218 | 354| 0.2 1.0 8.8 | 32.9 De 21.2 34.6 | 75 eee 1.3 ae 
6 Tesi |. |. 32] O04) — il Meee etd eta): Tee 
| & ae 2.0 0.7 = 0.1 2.1 0.9 = os 
tern 1954 ee 
. = ie es 1.7 0.2 = ond 2.7 0.8 0.1 - ro = 
ope 1955 38 | 0.8 13 0.4 2 - 6.3 1.0 ey 0.5 = 0.1 
1956 0.6 0.8 = : ; . 
ws = re 2.8 0.9 a = 8.3 1.1 = 0.8 = Bt, 
1957 3.9 4.6 = 
i. 3.7 2.1 os at etiole 0.8 ua 0.8 = 3 
1958 5.1 5.9 be “ - = 
3.0 1.2 19.6 0.8 0.1 0.8 
1959 9.6 | 11.0 
= - . 44 3.6 = =| fs lee 2.2 14 == mt 
1e0 | 171 f 28.5 es 7 
a = a 99 Gia —_ — 18.3 1.0 0.3 the} — 
1960 I 14.7 | 306 mas 
32.4 | 244 a = aa = 3.3 3.8 _ sel PG 1.2 8.1 1.6 = - 
1961 ie 124 | 31.3 ms aad nite | = 74 2.2 a pe am 1.6 0.6 13 aA fa 
. . 9 pits —s — 
pene rer T 37.3 = = 4.] 2.7 oe We 202 1.6 0.2 2.2 
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RADE (Cont'd) rae : 
EXTERNAL TRADE 7, DIRECTION OF INTERNATIONAL T ( Million dollars 
Quarterly averages or quarters = 
ers . i; pe eee THAILAND® VIET-NAM* — 
Krea of origin PORE | PHILIPPINES | SINGAPO ; 
for imports Year ny | = a 
and area and | sRepublic ofS Im Exp. Imp.° Exp. | Imp. | Exp. mp. Exp | “a 
of destination | Quarter Exp. | Imp a ak a SS 241 17.7 14.6 ote a 
for exports | | AS || a 69.6 | 90.6 on ae rey is i 
oh 35 | 23.0 | es | ee page 266 | 134/ 40] 800 
MES eee 18 | 62.1 ete 79.2 | 28.0 210 | 149 2.1 | 15.6% 
esha 7058 OT || aed 9.8 oa7 88.5 27.0 18.3 | 17.9 2.8 | 166m 
: : ; 13 | 144 
ee ales 8.3 et A ES a | ioe | ean 
a 06 378 2.8 a a Pee 144| 204| 09 | 166 
1959 09 | 358 9.7 69.7 67.5 28. 4| ge | on 
fy nae | weer G6 FP ae 138| 21.3| 06 | 15am 
1960 Il : f 22 68.0 | $7.9 | 19.1 ; ‘ | = 
IV 0.7 | 97.3 59.1 | 69.4 | 18.2 9.0) 158| 05 | 17a 
0.9 | 25.3 a . 24.3 a6| i99| 09 | 130mm 
196 I 1 53.2 1.8 Ese nies asi J 4 
_i ST aertt. 72 69.0 87.8 20.2 17.5 14.2 . | oe 
8. 1953 a8 | alee oe | 260 Gy be 2e2| i28| 40| 7m 
United States | 1954 18 6092 | 0.3 ey 60.0 | 89.0 | 32.4 ol ee 21 | 
ae t. 27 | 812° | eae Seger rr 19.1| 169] 28] 16m 
1987 EO fe85, Bei Beis sre | 7a2| 153 5| 140] lee] 19 |. 1am 
1958 Oy || 7e2.5¢ 0.9 | ~ | 732 | 879 | 238| 102] 222! 176 16 | 14a 
0.6 | 35.5 ve Wee | 2| 198| 128| 143] 190| o9 | 25am 
1959 0.3 8.6 69.4 | 64.2 | 19.8 
1960 0.9 | 33.4 53 | 55.0} 630) 180 143 11.9 19.8 13! 13 
11 | 28.3 0.3 a ; 47) 182) i¢8| ga 0.6; 149 
Bale oy, 0.7 | 36.3 SA ae oe \ Cars (elie | Gag 05) 178 
IV : ; 58.7 67.5 14, 14.5 , 3 G . 
0.9 | 23.9 Cet, hare 20 177| 85| 193| o9| IgM 
1961 14 52.6 HEY i | eee | 0.1 we = i ee —+s i = 
a 0 0.5 2.8 0.2 3.7 0.1 so — — a 
9, 1953 = . 09 3.0 0.7 4.9 0.2 0.1 — aa » 
Latin 1954 = 0. 1.6 3.6 0.7 8.1 0.2 0.2 —-) = — 
American 1955 Ey) 26: 0.9 3.8 1.2 4.9 0.4 0.2 — 0.4 
Republics bee pale rg 1.2 s| 36| og9| 92] o4| o2| ot] of} om 
pelt = os | o4| 26] 12) 56] O38 — |), ael 06 
1958 a 0.1 EG. Ges a5 1.4 7.3 0.2 0.1 — —} os 
1959 a ie | ob 26) as 78| 03 65) @5 —| @ 
peed E505 <2 |) £P us «eet. Be —< | ated —| 
1960 WI | 2.2 =) tS i Re eee the ane 19 O04 —| of 
IV bheg 3.2 = 0.2 1.l 5.6 0.6 oe 2.6 — “— 
ge — | 92 Boh Je Pe ed) ee 78| 02| o1| OF —| = 
= 2 : ae | ee | __e 
7 . 1.4 0.5 0.2 0.3 15.5 — 1.0 aa 
ac ae = Neng 16/ o5| oz] og] 153 —| o8| ...] if 
Oceania ae ae 14| o6| o3| 13! 194 0.1} of] © —| a 
aaeS le eer 06 | o6| os! i14| 198 0.1; 10] — | oe 
| 1956 | er 05 | a6! o2; 27!] 161 02 12 —| 
1887 ee 0.2 0.6 0.9 0.2 28 11.5 0.2 1.0 — 0.2 
yee | 2.0 18} 09) o3) 28, 128 aa] 13 |) = 
— E: 0 35 | g6| O4| 39 I88 05| 14} —| 
1960 = 2. a : a ; 4 0 10 a = 
‘a 74 3.2 4.0 0.7 25| 15.8 3 
12607 2 3.7 4.4 0.3 1.9| 15.0 id 2.3 = <a 
ey, eG 27| 3951 o4)  3el. ais 04) 10| —| oa 
ae Ee ae te eae ge ee ed fhe o2| o9| —| 
11 1953 ey se: 2.3 6.0 67.3 39.9 30.3 : | ol 
Sterling area | 1954 ad ae 26| izt| as 337| 267 | 2a | 38 
1956 Oa «22 0.1 40 124 848 38.8 40.0 0.6 2.3 
1957. 12 (a 0.1 38) 172 78.1 43.9 35.9 14 | 33 
1958 | 05] 16 0.1 ; 2.6) 146 62.2 38.7 33.0 2.1 3.8 
1953 h "051 64 3.5 ; 40 137 66.4 426 32.2 3.8 3.6 
1960 | 1.3 6.6 4.6 | 45, 5.6} 182) 74.0 474| 33.3 4.3 3.1 
1960 II 0.7 os 12 | 15.5 621) 31.0| 73.8 S1.7| 822 6.3 3.2 
IV 1.9 7.9 ‘i 57.6 4, 15.5 | 73.6 43.6 36.4 4.3 3.1 
1961 I 1.8 5.3 0.1 52.5 43| 15.8] 66.8 62.5| 30.9 6.1 2.9 
Il “40 4.1 | 59.1 wre esa 51.8 | 31.7 | 42 2.0 
ey 1953 0.7 33 6.6 0.6 45 26.0 37.8 19.1 i a 
ECAFE 1954 0.6] 85 +. | 6.3 a a7 27.2 28.0| 13.7 | 
sterling 1955 10 | 3.8 0.2 | 5.5 3| 25.5 31.6 17.0 1.9 2.3 
countries” 1956 te Ae a Re o oes — ma + a 
1957 4 | ; : 3 t 
1958 0.3 0.8 0.9 10.4 0.6 5.6 23.8 $1.5 21.2 1.8 1.9 
es a dd to) | Wee at) a) $8) ME) 8) ea) ea) | ag 
1960 i os ! 1 NR by 4 28.7 y k a) 13 
i 5 2.1 . 28. t 
een i1| 38 0.8 a| oo} aa] tee s5| za7| go| Je 
1961 1 LT) 1s oe | 14,7 La] Se eee 477\ 1871 39) Of 
TM dees | 12 7) ag 19.3 no fh) SY hee 41.3| 186 | 29| 08 
b. Figures for trade with the Netherlands are as follows:— c. Figures prior to 1955 for Republic of Korea and 1956 for Thailand are derived — 
Exp. i from trade returns of partner countries. Totals for geographical and currency 
ee, ae 195% rae arcas may not be complete. 
1954 ie j 
1955 Ey) 1960 I - Including some imports of aid goods from countries other than the United 
1956 42.9 II 
1957 40.7 III 
1958 7.8 : IV - Imports valued f.o.b,. 
1959 28 1961 I 
1960 0.6 II 


See footnote ‘*g’’ 
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8. VALUE OF IMPORTS BY PRINCIPAL COMMODITY GROUPS 


Monthly averages or calendar months 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 


Millions 


| 


ment 


| | I 9 6 oO | a 
1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 | 1960 | 
| | | ee: Il IV | I I | jul | Aug 
= —+ +— - eee : >i = 
BRUNEI ( ote Se dollar ) | | | 
Food . . ra Ashe} 20 lh -an6~ }~ pay. | 
Mineral fuels, lubricants and x 
related materials . 0.24 | 0.21 | 029 | 0.25 | o21 | 0.17 0.18 | 
Chemicals , 0.32 | 0.34 | 042 | 041 | 0.29 | 0.35 0.29 
Textiles O08 | Cl | 01% 7 015") O10%|.. oi 0.11 
Machinery ; 130 | 146 | 155 | 1.11 | 068 | 0.72 0.63 
Transport equipment . . 0.51 0.70 0.58 0.55 0.34 0.23 0.21 
Other manufactured goods 3.29 3.93 3.25 2.40 1.89 1.98 va 
BURMA (kyat) 
Food . eo | S|} 10S | 10.0%) 160-4} TOE oe} 1s. | for |) oe Fe 
Chemicals Sa.) Fi) 1038 ) 34 | 68 G52 ag 1 go 1 76 1 ae - 
Textiles Re Me a ee ee ee 
Base metals and. manufactures 8.4 6.9 14.1 9.8 9.2 Lie 12.4 11.8 DEB Ny S756: 7.6 6.3 
Machinery : 1) WRG 10.1 12.0 15.7 127 
Transport equipment 1-57 | 68 | 12 | 67 | os $} 274 | 164 [198 | 1682 In2 | 14. | 70 
: Other manufactured goods 33 O7 13.9 9.2 9.7 
CAMBODIA (rie/) | 
Food 1ST | 165 | 205 |} 225°) 240° | 267° | 240° | 200° | 95.2 | Tea |. 29,7 
Beverages and tobacco — RO se (hee 6.7 8.0 6.8 8.1 8.8 7.0 8.5 8.0 10.8 
Mineral fuels, lubricants and 
related materials . ; Ne 4 98 | 59 | 35 | 255 | rep | es | 276 | goa | barewlbegay 
Textiles 278 | 334 | 35.0 | 40.1 | 25.0 | 61.9 | 499 | 522 | 51.7 || 364 | 346 
Base metals and ee 1) ay 13.6 20.0 23.4 26.0 85.8 237. 23.1 31.8 36.0 37.2 
Machinery : 113 | 161 | 11.9 | 290 | 206 | 35.7 || 35.6 | 25.9 | 368 | 30.0 | 46.7 
Transport equipment 8.7 3.7 9.1 22.6 13.3 25.6 25.8 23.4 31.9 29.6 43.6 
GSTLON 
ar. | so.3 | 56.7 | 59.4 | 57.8 | 65.7 | 61.8 || 50.7 | 79.3 | 57.6 || 50.1 | 45.0 | 563 | 370 
= and cereal preparations 26.1 28.3 29.0 26.0 33.0 26.0 19.0 38.5 22.6 17.2 19.7 20.6 14.8 
d 
svi lt aedlenigans Se 120 | 106 | 187 | 118 | 126° | 120 | 12 | 126 | 7.6 | 114 ch<207 Ode poeeies 
Chemicals : 76.1 92 |) 10.1 |° 8.7 | 122 | 10.7 1.11.5 $10} 10h o7imaoometion amon 
Textiles 113 | 184)| 386° | 15.1" | 142° | 155) | 1ae° | 15.5, | 17.3 | 149]. 1395 | 194 eyeres 
ith ton 7.1 a7 | 95° | 10.6%) 14:0) |. 115) |. 1100,.| Wem 1.13.2.) 12 tle 12.60) ESBapREO 
~* deem equipment se | go} a1 ee" | iae') ie Tee} iver 'h 8g a6 | 68 | 7.9} 64 
Other manufactured goods. 21g | 251 | 25.3 | 241 | 302 | 337 | 346 | 347 | 332 | 290] 254 | 286 | 29.4 
a. a Taber doll | 66 | 422 | 33.6 | 46.7 | 496 | 93.7 |1144.1 | 33.7 |1068 || 1086 | 73.9 
Bood . a : , ; : : 7 | ; : i : : 
"i | 
peas ert > men | 635 | 921 | 1074 | 99.0 | 1985 | 195.8 |1627 191.4 | 248.0 287.2 | 246.7 
Oilseeds, oil nutsandoilkernels | 19.0 23.3 | 25.0 eg ee ee ate: ec 6 Wee oe ee 
Textile ogee ; Pq , 31.8 | =e! 43.7 : é : 4 : : 
Mineral fuels, lubricants an 7 
2| 463 | 366 | 490 | 681 | 840 | 296 | 59.3 | 178.1 | 33. 
es} - tae | 787 | 621 (1082 | 1461 | 1377 l1091 |1923 |14ae | 1990 | 1485 
CBemicals ch ae 479 | 779 | 87.3 || 89.6 {113.3 | 76.8 || 98.2 | 112.6 
Base metals and manufactures cs | oe vag | 762 |1340 | 1871 |2789 |2356 |1270 | 2276 | 229.2 
analy equipment 8.0 14.2 16.6 23.3 39.1 ae See a 3 | eve ae 
Other manufactured goods | 2x | 306 37.3 28.9 42.2 ; ; y . : : 
FEDERATION OF MALAYA® | 
ee toler) | aoe | aay | ceo | asp°| 465°] 4g6' | 451) | dl] ana f ama | 4e4 1) seeming 
Lad ice) i556) | i8e.| ie? | wes 4 165° | 197) | ied | U5. bas oh ee af. 
Cereals and cereal preparations 14.5 : ° : 
wie terials, inedible, excep : 19.4 | SQL ti2bOugleeen 
— rat | el ara. | Te] | a] tae ee | es | el 
Motel ores and scrap ee . ; ‘ : 
Mineral fuels, lubricants and 194 || 104 | 14a.) 116 |) 122 |) 128 | slacken 
05°) S| ws | v2!) 107 
foe: ; Bee re eee lig atc: | ue: ice: litem |) Gea fb eeu Vag Saent ene 
comma ’ es 7 a6 +7) aa | itz | azz | irs | azo | ie] aie §| 985 | 934 
Transport equipment 237 | 268 | 27.3 | 225 | 24.5 | 308 | 288 | 296 | 36.7 | 325 | 347 
Other manufactured goods ’ oY Wa ae Py 
ser ig ag 94.6 | 84.7 vag 1,488 | 128.9 | 130.2 || 77.1 |143.7 | 132.4 |) 237.3 : 
de materials, inedible, excep! 5.2 ||147.7 |149.5 | 100.5 || 112.9 | 113.6 | 97.2 
gant , Po ae yr oe yee ie Be Ue 256 | 85.7 | 369 || 64.4 | 53.2 | 56.0 
Cotton raw and waste Fin 904 (|| s96 | 63.2 | 65.0 | 65.3 | 558 | 544 | 721 || 49.1 | 634 | 24.0 
oreo cad products | ase il c4d | B440| Thor] 7 |) Ze | 716 | 684 | 749 | 88.2 4-605 
gene M0 liane \lltsi2 | 1256 | 1202 | 1478 1868 |158.7 | 1566 || 154.1 | 149.6 | 133.4 
Base metols and manufactures 769 [1275 ||l1941 | 157-4 | 1685 | 1939 || 207.7 |197.8 197.6 | 255.1 | 2839 | 29328 
Machinery . 7. | 644 |il 32 | 496 | 58.7 | 50.2 || 59.2 | 46.0 ; 
Transport equipment ooo | 908 |i eed | 438 | 443 | 475 | 459 | 526 | 449) 486 | 503 | 429 
Other manufactured goods : 
INDONESIA (rupiah) 
Live animals, food products, bever’ =| § | 170 | 199.9 | 114.8 | 99.1 | 501.9 || 448.4 422.0 506.0 397.4 563.7 253.8 
tobacco . p ; : 9.1 || 115.8 j ‘ : : : 
Ree Gd siied products 534 | 55:9) 599 | 432 | ott | sa27 [620.7 |620.3 | 652.0 1.006 | 5369 | 696.6 
ee aes E 175.4 |202.2 | 165.8 | 101.6 | 845 | 582.7 315.7 || 260.1 | 250.4 | 241.5 
Textiles, apparel and footware 709 | 804 | 1114 | 534 | 60.4 | 211.3 || 203.2 | 188.3 
Base metals and manufactures . i lpia | seach aneeetene 
Machinery and Sep a — 102.4 | 145.7 | 134.7 | 98.5 | 92.2 | 395.2 | 442.1 | 433. : 
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8 VALUE OF IMPORTS BY PRINCIPAL COMMODITY GROUPS (Cont'd) 


ase averages or calendar montis Millions 
| : 3 6. 0 1 ) 6 1 
1955 1956 1957. | 1958 | 1959 1960 
| I I IV I I | Jul | Aug 
=o | | 
IRAN* (rial )° I. | 
Food, beverages and tobacco . 146.3 |/326.2 |371.4 eae ile come | ss 
Siire(oogus | Wa eade io. eG dor 78.8 ||/189.1 180.1 180.1 |151.2 og 
feats ueroln coe LSC yee. 1ie7geieeean cee sa 
Chemicals es a ke 73.6 61.8 | 88.7 |128.5 |198.2 oe || 
Textiles . . 0 LUE Wi27 Oa WSL 2238 Wee Hee vee | 
Base metals and manufactures A 230.5 {|185.0 {288.6 {390.2 | 483.6 
Machinery . . hoe ww heOn.e ee }298.0 565.2 | 861.7 
Transport equipment SoG? “ose SIZASII 151.4 169.2 |279.8 | 381.7 
JAPAN (thousand million yen) | 
OCC Mian 18.34 | 16.47 | 17.06 15.66 14.50 15.87 15.08 17.43 17.01 18.16 19.42 20.38 19.72 ‘ 
Cereals and cereal preparations 13.20 | 11.08 | 9.36 | 9.43 | 8.69 8.73 8.82 9.67 9.12 9.34 10.12 10.90 9.74 
Sugar and sugar preparations 3.64 4.02 5.08 | 3.85 | 3.40 3.64 3.17 3.90 3.44 4.96 4.01 4.06 3.92 
Crude materials, inedible, except | 
fuels : 96.77 WN olel 60:29" 38298 | 52.04 65.08 66.79 64.43 59.40 72.86 85.15 86.08 90.00 
Oil-seeds, oil nuts. & oil ‘kernels 4.41 4.01 4.23 4.04 | 4.93 | 5.62 4.52 5.91 4.49 6.28 6.79 5.36 5.02 
(Gablets) sqblloise G 4 6 0 GO & 2.24 2.66 3.05 2:09 | 4255 \).5:3 9.37 5.34 3.98 3.70 | 4.27 4.23 4.72 
Textile fibres, raw . .. . 17.57 | 23.16 | 23.86 18.23 | 19.56 22.84 ||25.40 | 20.07 19.63 29.11 | 34.21 VAS Fa es 27.34 
Metal ores and scrap .. . 9.07 | 13.70 | 20.78 7.73 | 14.89 | 20.20 19.92 | 2147 120.28 22.00 |26.98 (31.93 {34.25 
Mineral fuels, lubricants and | ‘ | 
related materials . . .. . 8:67 || 12:38 | 20.39 15.43 16.69 22.25 || 21.01 22.34 | 24.43 29:79 AZ7.89 427.31 27.952 
Chemicals eet ios stants tisy- bre 2.41 4.90 5.50 | 4.99 | 6.69 7.96 7.96 7.56 8.28 9.44 | 9.66 10.36 10.52 
Machinery . Wiech ce 3.29 3.93 7.26 SA 8:86 9.48 8.65 9.44 10.21 12.25 14.75 |13.60 /|16.82 
Transport equipment ee eis 0.68 0.92 1.41 1.15 1.64 2.61 1.59 3.98 3.15 2.52 3.54 3.38. | 1.95 
Other manufactured goods . . 2.41 5.68 | 15.26 4.42 9.93 9.53 10.52 8.85 9.78 11.11 12.97 14.13 |19.32 
KOREA, Republic of (US$) | 
Food =) 1.46 3.66 8.96 5.46 2.28 2.63 y Aa 3.04 2.56 2.14 3.08 2.69 | 4.26 
Cereals and cereal preparations 0.53 2.60 | 7.03 4.25 | 1.46 1.71 1.82 2.00 1.64 1.42 2.36 95 | 3.60 
Beverages and tobacco . . 0.48 0.84 0.63 | 0.34 - ; 
Crude materials, inedible, except | 
fuels aut “Gh, oan, eee 2.43 3.82 4.85 | 5.76 | 5.19 5A 6.22 5.46 6.06 5.05 4.76 2.81 | S.ad 
Chemicals See ac en, COR Mamet 4.99 6.21 Gi427 |} S872 5.73 6.34 9.16 5.87 5.47 4.58 4.18 3.67 | 2.63 
Pertiosmie shy. Pb... yl 2.87 | 244 | 1.06 | 1.06 | 1.82 | 151 | 129 | 166 | 1.72 | 193 | 238 | ies Peas 
Machinery . . NOR ee ee 3.33 | 2.91 | 280 | 2.40 | 2.70 | 3.24. 3.84 | 3.12 | 245 | g69 | 904 | Leo | Sue 
Transport equipment ae tie ra 1.44 0.66 | 0.82 | 0.66 0.58 0.10 0.04 0.03 0.27 0.08 0.14 0.02 0.18 
Other manufactured goods . . 2.40 4.25 4.00 | 4.64 Ney! 2.91 3.01 293 3.09 2.09 C8 | B17 2.70 
LAOS (kip) —— 
Food . . 15.2 18.0 17.0 16.5 | 19.8 22a 32.3 15.5 28.6 
Cereals and cereal preparations 7.4 TOs jee 6.2 3.4 3.3 5.6 6.3 5.0 8.2 
Petroleum products. . . . . 23) 40 | 46 | @5.[ 149 | 194 } She 10.2 24.3 
Cuemiccigmiee o5 2a. a> 2.9 5.6 84 | 45 4.7 4.3 7.5 2.6 6.2 
Roxilesaame Fae) £6 ol S.A) | 28.00 W 26.00.) 1S, | a7 6.5 8.8 4.0 11.2 
Machinery . -. Smee: 3.9 69 | 78 | 8.3 8.9 7.1 8.4 4.2 6.7 
Transport equipment . . . . S5re) 120. (iets | LGD 6.9 4.1 5.0 1.8 42 
Other manufactured goods ao 11.5 24.6 28.1 | 16.5 97.7 13.0 18.1 5.9 12.5 } 
NORTH BORNEO (Malayan dollar) ae ae : 
EOod a. F 1.89 2.54 2.33 | 2.53 3 2 
Mineral fuels, lubricants and oe ‘oh 7 ~ ds = ae 
related materials . . . . . 0.44 0.51 | 0.48 0.40 1.43 1. d 15 
acs AEE ty P0621. Omi, | ond, dad |) hee. d nee ama so a0 0.72 age 
Textiles 2% 4. es | 088 | O69 | 085 | 047 | 050 | O73 | 068 | ove | ove | ove | on 
Machinery my. . .. . | 057 | 068 | O89 | 096 | 162 | 243 |) 303 | 299 | gog~) oo6 | gen 
Transport equipment eae 0.24 O51, | O45 | O51 ) 0.68 | O88 | 1.07 0.73 095 0.79 0.98 
er manufactured goods . . . : 2.02 1.96 ‘ : ; 
PAKISTAN (rupee) g | | 2.24 2.82 2.76 2.90 3.26 2.95 4.03 
Witney! HIE, 5 4 gg 9.5 
Base aie we arin ee Fe a i" as aa $2.0 214 | 238 25.1 | 20.3 
Iron and steel manufactures Sr any 8.3 15.5 18.8 19,7 14.2 27.7 22.5 28.7 . me At hp hs 
Machinery. . / 3 « » | 208 | 263 | 265 | 262 | oan | S18 || 717 | 968 1 age nf rie a es 
Transport equipment 41) 7.7 | 95 | 10.7 | g4 |] 1721 176 | 165 | 99, a3 | eee otal ee 
PHILIPPINES (US$)° | : : ; 23.1 22.3 22.7 A | 16.2 
Baod. 4 | 8.58 | 7.95 | 9.00%) 9.1: |]. 8,69 2 t 
Cereals and cereal preparations 3.08 2.18 3.13 4.34 1.93 ve 7 on ae rah 6.00 
Mineral fuels, lubricants and | , ay 1.35 1.58 2.60 
related materials . . . . . 4.49 AST) | 98 Og 
Chewicrls =. . | | | |: | age | az3 | ave | aay | age | ace] fee | £28 | S28 | 445 | 44s 
dextllod ee se ws | TL | 407 | 68 | ao] gga | 26a) gee | ade. | eas 209°) Tee 
Machinery . . eee 6.18 | 8.06 | 9.01 | 8.16 | 9.03 | 897. 984 rere, os 
Transport equipment gues sa. ie» )) (Oe 2.42 272 2.38 3.42 9] 3 a. ei bind 9.84 12.62 
Other manufactured goods . . | 10.83 | 999 | 1234 985 956 977 e | eae oe ee ee 
SARAWAK (Malayan Bolla : . ht 11.46 9.58 9.32 7.80 10.59 
Food ‘ 4, | 
Mineral fuels, lubricants and Ps | oe ag is ona ae 4.99 9.62 4.81 5.56 4.81 | 
related materials. . . . . 24, Veer 
Choma |) 2 «| han | 4980 | 4488 2507 54a ang2 21g1 mo4e isa ress | or 
Toxisceee eee, es, k, .. 0. f Aaa Kat ee 1.24 || 115 | 1.35 
Met aoe tae ee ee | iit | oe 0.61 | 0.78 | 0.95 | 0.74 | 0.57 | 0.75 | 0.79 | 
Transport equipment . . . . | 037 | 045 | 098 o; 142 | 159] 169 | 144 | 161 | 138 | @o6 | 
Other manufactured goods . . 27a 9981 215° | a . os pa mee 0.66 0.67 0.57 0.64 | 
00 | 249 | 285 | 309 | 269 | 293 | 289 | 390 | | 
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8. VALUE OF IMPORTS BY PRINCIPAL COMMODITY GROUPS (Cont'd) 
ee Monthly averages or calendar months Millions 
1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 ao aoe a +} ake oe a , 
aa L '¢ Il Ill IV I II Jul | Aug 
SINGAPORE (Malayan dollar) | | | . e 
Food 45.2 50.5 50.0 93.2 48.4 49.8 43.9 47.2 56. 
Cereals and cereal preparations se 13.3 ile All 15.9 11.1 12.5 11.8 NEAT ve ee te 
Crude materials, inedible, except | , 
fuels : wee esa 59.5 54.9 57.0 50.8 72.9 70.8 } 76.3 60.9 60.7 47.9 58.0 
Crude rubber CMe ie $1.0 46.4 45.6 41.2 62.6 60.5 || 66.1 51.4 48.7 36.8 45.2 
Mineral fuels, lubricants and 
related materials . 50.0 59.1 65.2 55.8 50.0 49.3 49.2 54.7 49.8 49.2 45.9 
Textiles 17.9 17.9 17.6 22.0 18.0 18.4 17.4 Wee 19.5 19.6 20.8 
Machinery é 10.3 132 13.5 12.3 11.4 13.6 Se 14.4 135 Wes 20.8 
Transport equipment 6.2 7.6 9.0 7.8 6.3 8.5 10.7 7.8 8.6 D7, 11.6 
Other manufactured goods 30.2 34.1 Oler 33.3 31.0 35.9 35.0 34.8 39.9 39.9 42.0 
THAILAND (42/7) 
Food . ; S15 55.2 57.8 65.1 61.0 59.5 57.9 63.8 64.2 56.7 67.2 84.6 75.0 
~Mineral fuels, lubricants and 
related materials | $7.0 | 64.6 Vie 75.1 78.7 85.4 92.4 97.4 77.4 82.5 81.3 78.3 97:3 
Chemicals 48.1 54.5 62.8 63.1 76.5 80.4 85.9 82.8 81.3 77.6 88.3 93.9 | 105.6 
Textiles 113.4 | 120.3 | 113.7 | 102.0 | 115.8 iho 91.8 | 108.0 | 131.0 144.3 | 137.0 | 109.2 | 164.9 
Machinery : 65.3 73.8 85.2 ao6° |) L2n5 126745 WLS Ss || LOSE 1129.2 ZO See a2 Tame 2e0 saan Suz, 
Transport equipment | 48:7 | 53.1 Teed 61.4 58.8 70.2 79.2 83.3 Do. 72.8 8253 52.0 92.5 
Other manufactured goods | 191.2 173.8 | 189.7 | 184.1 | 184.4 | 202.7 || 193.2 | 197.6 | 199.1 199.9 |216.4 | 203.7 | 240.8 
VIET-NAM (piastre)® 
rend 7 _.< 83.6 82.2 75.9 69.5 69.2 Vad 73.3 79.5 72.6 THIS 67.6 
Petroleum and products 33.7 | 35.0 44.6 46.8 51.8 48.8 68.4 41.7 Oda 49.1 50.4 
Textiles. | ae EUR |) T2385 fe 28575 "|| 1085 73.9 76.6 bar 60.3 | 116.4 96.8 O78: 
Machinery 65.4 | 49.2 83.9 63.0 75-2 89.5 || 101.3 82.5 99.0 78.3 83.0 
Transport equipment | S23 | 32.6 58.3 53.4 42.0 42.8 39.2 34.2 57.8 40.7 40.0 
GENERAL NOTE: See table 6. d. Figures including government account, except 1955 figures relating to private 
a. Including trade with Singapore. account only. 
b. 1955 to 1956 figures, reclassified by ECAFE Secretariat, may not conform e. Imports valued f.o.b. 


exactly to the new classification beginning from 1957. 
c. Prior to 1956, transaction values converted from foreign currency to rials at 
the official rate of exchange and excluding the value of exchange certificates; 
beginning 1956, including the value of exchange certificates. 


h. 


Excluding trade with the Federation of Malaya, 
See footnote h to table 6, 
Averages of Apr-May for Philippines column 1961 II. 


9. VALUE OF EXPORTS BY PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES AND/OR COMMODITY GROUPS 


Monthly averages or calendar months Millions 
——+ + == H- = 
| 4 | 1-96 6 Ji Saat Ca 
1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 | 1960 | oe . 
| | wo mi IV I I | Jul | Aug 
_ _ _ “ — - == | | +—-—— He — — — + ———— 
BRUNEI (Malayan dollar) | 
Crude petroleum. 23.91 | 25.78 | 26.14 | 25.04 | 24.38 | 20.01 || 20.94 | 19.50 | 18.61 || 52.20 
Natural rubber 0.33| 0.35] 020 | 0.18 | 0.34 | 0.46 || 0.51 | 043 | O31 || .. 
BURMA (yaz) | 
Rice at products 68.1 | 72.3| 66.7 | 569] 628 | 60.3 | 864 | 485 | 21.4 || 46.2 | 89.4 | 69.0 
Natural rubber Sa, aml) geetecae.|) gol be hem) aa | lOa Tt e. W Me 
Teak . . ce) 26\ se) 49:) B7-) - oF | 7a.) 99) 24 4 “ee ae Te 
Raw cotton we trae) or tie bh ge) ay i ga tite odo Teg ee See 
Base metals and ores 4.9 5.2 3.9 He) 3.9 rep PAS) 3.8 2.6 IES 1.6 1.8 
IA 
ee eat 93| 206| 558 | 646 | 67.1 | 67.6 || 488 | 96.2 | 584 | 85.0 | 149.6 
Maize. . 25] 159| 148| 187 | 181 | 241 | 125 | 27.1 | 330 | 86 | 143 
Natural rubber 51.1 | 42.2 | 47.7 | 512] 57.9 | 815 || 47.9 | 89.4 | 125.7 || 57.1 | 53.8 
ea ape 995 | 97.0] 951 | 942 | 971 | 913 | a8 | 942 | 976 | 925 | 983 | 107.8 | 1003 
190 | 180] 133 | 136 | 203 15.3 | 147 | 191 | 146 || 16. ; : 
Notaral org 292} 244| 25.0 | 21.5} 24.8 | 315 || 27.0 | 20.3 | 30.8 || 260 | 184 | 262 | 22.4 
doll 
Pie! eee rome 12007 373 | 314 | 370 | S44] 709 | 153 | dea | — | a7 | 673 | — 
tres] 123] 184| 162 | 263 | 435 | 46.3 || 54. : 
sia EET Wd gage 70| 102 | 118 | 131 | 210 | 174 || 125 | 19.0 | 19.0 | 331 | 28.2 
-eeaitl ’ | 996 | 1276 | 191.0 | 166.8 | 193.4 | 223.6 || 263.4 | 108.4 | 254.7 |/199.1 | 279.9 
FEDERATION OF MALAYA" | 
epuriee 120.2 | 104.9 | 129.1 | 140.9 
48 | 108.7 | 99.8 | 143.5 | 1524 |156.2 | 147.9 | 136.2 
= weed wl re se} ao | ae | iim | tea | ise | ea foo) ign eee 
Veietahle’ oils wo) 6a} 77 | 274) 88 | U0 1 64 1°78 | 72 | 82 | 78s ee eon 
epeset : 193 | 284| 266 | 19.7 | 245 | 42.1 |) 34.3 | 485 | 49.0 | 97.2 | 47.5 | 425 | 529 
b 
sae 131.2 | 157.6 |(1149.3 | 160.3 | 161.8 | 160.9 || 99.8 | 161.0 | 293.6 || 166.2 |114.6 | 161.5 | 242.5 
"T 943 | 1185 |llloz8 | 113.8 | 105.3 | 100.0 | 47.1 | 114.0 |167.7 |) 89.1 | 45.6 | 93.4 | 152.6 
Spices gey 77 ii 70) 74) cOS-| 147 | 124 | 102 | TSO) 277 | 128 Oo 
‘Pp . ° . 
oe Gusta nate, e=ron o8.a| 94.2 |}fto38 | 95.1 | 97.7 | 926 1071 | 68.9 | 957 }1018 |107.6 | 87.9 | 937 
Hides and skins, undressed ons | 208 ||| 158 7 i-iae | as Oy | Se | aro faze | 289 | ars | a99 
ein eer sabe a7 | avalos ek | 11s | 88 | 133 | 72 | 5.3 fob 73 | $2 | $2 
Mig ar Bota £8 eas | Aisa AO. Ebel 6.5) 8.0" | 88 ole 72a) oe 
cee d manufactures | 19.0 18.7 18.1 15.3 24.0 21.5 22.8 18.8 20.6 ae a Ale ane 
seas Fe 530 | 519 ||| 572 | 43.9 | 55.1 | 524 || SI.J | 508 | 52.3 ; 
ei 1029 | 946 ||| 496 | 496 | 555 | 624 || 63.6 | 64.7 | 704 || 567 | 59.8 | 56.8 | 63.6 
Omer ee cadegees 313 | 309 |\l109.7 | 81.1 | 75.2 | 87-1 || 896 | 95.5 | 93.6 |) 94.7 |124.0 |101.4 |119.4 
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9. VALUE OF EXPORTS BY PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES AND/OR COMMODITY GROUPS (Cont'd) 


Monthly averages or calendar months 


Millions 


— 


—s aie 
| ip S13 fe tS re 1 
LOSOmeleLoG 1957 | 1958 1959 1960 — 
II Il IV I II Jul Aug 
— 
are eae 29:7 28.3 | 28.4| 23.6 19.2} 104.0 105.9 99.0} 102.2 96.9 | 100.7 | 120.7 109.7 
Copra . : 40.4 AGC) Se A2:omly eSt9 SOs L272 97.4 92.0 165.7 91.4 | 186.5 | 217.8} 185.8 
Natural rubber 410.0 | 342.7) 332.0) 248.2 396.6 1,414.6 1,645.6 1,255.6 1,208.6 927.7 1,127.0 1,151.9 |1,483.3 
Tin ore 56.9 60.5 | 92.9 35.9 34.0 | 189.6|| 196.8) 190.9; 189.1 || 130.5 97.8 69.2 | 86.5 
Petroleum and products 205.0 | 242.5 287.7 268.2 219.8 827.9 752.9 790.1 959.6 444.9 743.6 504.2 | 659.9 
IRAN* (rials) j 
Fruits, fresh, dried and preserved 97.8 | 113.2 | 124.7 | 135.3 ae | 
Raw cotton Gc 139.5 | 139.7] 160.4) 1245] 139.6 
Petroleum and products 783.8 |1,325.7 |1,608.1 |1,904.9 see 
Carpets, hand made 104.7 | 105.3} 123.2} 110.4 | 123.1 
thousand million yen 
ee : Pe . 3.98 9.32 5.36 | 6.92 7.63 7.83 6.84 7.29 10.57 6.82 6.19 7.50 9.71 
Fish and fish preparations 3 2.27 3162) 3.66)! 5.13 5.35 5.24 4.36 ATEN TTT 4.21 3.41 | 4.87 6.38 
Crude materials, inedible except | 
fuels 5 2.94 2961) 25790) 42:27 3.28 | 3.69 3.63 4.08 4.02 2.95 3.67 | 4.07 3.99 
Textile fibres, raw AN elo ele ye a melelia 1.98 237 2.23 2.74 2.61 1-79 2.38 | 2.66 2.62 
Chemicals 2.82 S21 3679 4.13 5.01 5.08 5.21 9.23 4.62 5.48 6.15 5.44 5.02 
Textiles 17.55 | 20:81) 24.44) 2117) 22:78 Zee 25.08 27.98 , 34.32 23.83 | 24.63 | 26.54] 27.56 
Base metals and. manufactures 11.61 10.24]; 9.70) 11.15) 12.05] 16.84 15.80 17.89 20.48 16.15 16.22 | 16.90 15.66 
Machinery . 3.83 S07 i) (Oezal 7.08 11.16 14.93 14.57 15.68 17.38 15.06 19.23 20.18 19.80 
Transport equipment 3.57 | 9.56 12:75 LLG 13.34 12.99 10.27 13.60 14.94 15.95 LEST 13.76 12.64 
Other manufactured goods T2297) 16.76") 2012 | 20310 1) 27.00 30.61 32.29 | 3243! 31.07 25.61 29.53 34.31 34.04 
KOREA, Republic of (US$) 
Food : 0.09 0.13) 0.28} 0.28 0.34 0.81 0.63 0.64 1.70 0.55 0.72 0.59 0.52 
Crude materials, inedible except 
fuels 122 7 1.22| 0.88 0.98 | 1.32 1.42 1.50 1.57 1.37 1.89 2.35 | 1.78 
Chemicals 0.01 | | 0.01 0.03 0.03 0.03 0.04 0.03 0.04 0.02 0.04 
Manufactured goods. 0.11 0.19 0.34 0.21 0.18 0.34 0.54 0.39 0.22 0.28 0.45 0.44 0.29 
LAOS (kip) | paatcy 5 ¥ 
Wood and lumber 1.00 0.28 0.13 | 0.58; 1.07 0.29 0.32 0.36 0.38 
Tin ore x 0.75 1.34 1.50 160) 2.11 2.78 Qo7 2.06 2.55 
Gums and resins 0.59 0.74 0.63; 0.49} 0.29 0.32 0.32 0.27 0.43 
Plants for use in medicine ‘and | 
perfumery . . 0.09} 0.24 0.13 0.58) 0.84 0.49 0.13 0.66 0.36 
NORTH BORNEO (Malayan dollar | ae 
Copra . 1.18} 1.94! 2:00 2.68 2.93 3.39 3.94 3.57 2.70 2.54 1.82 
Rubber 3.84} 3.36} 3.10; 2.74 3.92 4.13 4.42 4.03 3.80 3.55 3.32 
Timber 5 HSH |) PAIN) 2.63 3.03 5.09 7.56 7.46 7.21 9.49 5.99 7.35 
PAKISTAN (rupee 
Tea me sheer by. Be 2.9 45 2.0 2.8 2.4 0.8 = 0.1 0.3 a _ a B. 
Rawuiome ee as ee 58.0| 62.6) 65.2) 70.0 567 | 668 564 45.7 1024 999 33.0! 243! 646 
Rawacotton ues meee eee. eo 33.6 30.3 27.6 | 20.0 10.1 15.8 30.1 9.4 4.4 15.1 10.0 9.0 2.2 
Hawiwooll™. (uss 04 vs 5.6 5.9| 8.6 4.0 5.1 6.1 10.2 2.4 5.1 45 10.2 64> 8.2 
Hides and skins . 2.6 3.3 3.4 3.4 6.8 5.8 8.2 4.2 3.8 4.3 6.3 6.7 6.2 
PHILIPPINES (US$) : 
Coconut and coconut preparations 12.34] 14.24| 14.04| 14.96) 14.89 14.43, 15.86 16.99 10.76 5.34 8.7 
Sugar and related products 9.29} 880) 7.44, 10.23) 10.05 11.96 17.39 720 1288 1375 17.98 
Fibres and manufactures 2.37/ 3.02| 3.31] 248| 391] 362 334) 93:23 398) 311) 244 
Minerals and metals 217; 3.16| 3.32 3.04 349 368 409 9386 322 359 3.98 
Logs, lumber and timber 3.46) 4.07| 3.76, 5.80 6.70 7.63 1010 648 696 523 7.74 
SARAWAK eee ales eet ; 5 
Pepper . 64; 205} 144) 1.26) 151) 143) 17! 167! 17 57 
Rubber 6.64 5.86 6.20 9.11 8.04 10.24 13.97 10.18 sub ; re ape 
Timber, sawn ana logs 183) h59)) 168 1.63 2.59 3.63 3.70 3.38 3.83 3.34 3.80 
Mineral fuels, lubricants and 
related materials . 26.74 28.85 | 30.51 27.83 | 28.26 24.00 . < 
SINGAPORE (Malay dolar 23.32 | 22.19; 24.97 20.27 18.95 =) 
Rubber 115.9) }| 102.0 95.5 85.8 125.3 116.4 131.0 109. 
Mineral fuels 312| 362] 369/ 902| ge6| a76/ g60| gsa| sael ses 24.1 ‘| 
Vegetable oils 39/ 39| 47! 66] 38 $9 44] 338] a4] 42] 93 : 
Tin metal. . 169) 116) 1d) 40} O4; o4) o2] o4] o7f 95] aa “ 
THAILAND (hahz)? | | ; : : ; 
Ricome-a ; 261.1] 238.4; 301.9} 248.0! 215.9 215.1 2247 : | 
Seine rubber 190.2) 1272| 117.2| 1108] 1947) 215.0 2061 ies4| i905 | 1873 168 | 292.0| 246.8 
ea ne 4 . ; 19.9| 20.4 9, j : 
Tin ore and concentrates . 36.7 42.3 44.3 21.2 36.2 149 30.8 173 rr 4135 525 381 aa 
VIET-NAM (piastre)! 36.1) 72.9 
Rice and products 26.2 1.1) 59.3) 406) 69.2; 80.2) 114.3; 963| 33.9/| 98.41 67.9 
Natural rubber ee ge | ages | 103.5 | 136.8 140.0 126.1 194.1 131.2 132.9 83.6 Re 
—. ' 
a certo Se cere d. Excluding trade with the Federation of Malaya, 


b. Figures for 1955 to 1956, reclassified by ECAFE Secretariat, may not conform 
exactly to the new classification from 1957. 


c. Figures including government account, except 1955 figures relating to private 
account only. 


Baht value is obtained by converting foreign currencies at free market buying 
rate, 


See footnote h table 6, 


- Averages of Apr-May for Philippines columa 1961 Il. 


10. QUANTITY OF EXPORTS OF MAJOR COMMODITIES 


= Monthly averAESS or calendar months 
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Thousand tons 


piney af ue we “Eg ’ 
1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 | 1960 | 1 ae! cae eee 
. : rh ae Pee htegen halt Ojo IV. Dns Jul | Aug 
Burma. 141 | | 
“Berar - iad 1857 lan? 150.4 | 152.2 | 209.4 | 130.6 | 58.9 || 114.1 | 204.0 | 159.0 
ge i oF | tea | a2 20.2 30.7 | 23.4 | 426 | 264 | 28.2 | 47.6 ae 
Thailand fete Pe athe ensare lina? ions oh-no- | Gato-loiie base ack pee 
VietNam* eran ee rf ‘S | 100.7 | 108.9 | 111.0 | 84.0 | 168.4 | 139.4 | 134.3] 112.4 
oui? | 0. 20.8 | 28.9 | 41.3 | 368 | 13.1 || 29.7 | 21.0 
China (Taiwan) . 48 | 
sate we a — oe ey 71.9 86.4 | 35.4 | 74.6 62.2 | 82.6 ae te; 
ey oe ee ; , 2.7 0.9 1.8 6.7 |, 18.1 18.9 | 15.0 |e 
lones 12.2 7.4 as 2.9 2.5 6.7 
Philippines 77.2 | 744 | 591 | 80.8 | 77.8 | 128. ‘ ne 
Bi ; i 86.7 | 128.4 | 50.6 | 83.7 || 104.9 | 138. 79.7\ 45.0 
Ceylon : 13.6 | 13.2 | | 
China (Taiwan) . 0.6 a ran 7" ae ae | i so KE 155 |) 150 47.29 tas 
Sem ae : ‘ 1.4 1.2 ae ae 
Lay a8 m5 | 165 | Wea 1 179 | 161 70) Wo | oe | vee 6.9 | 13.2] 10.3 
4/| 29 3.0 2.9 2.5 2.9 2.9 3.0 
— at ae A 29 4 : 3.0 2.7 2.8 oF 34 
ae hl ae “ os o7 oa 0.8 0.7 1.2 0.6 0.4 0.7 0.9 
HIDES & SKINS j oe rte a 
India (tons) 1,174 | 1,048 | 1,083 | 1,003 
Pakistan” (thousand pieces) . hy Be ee a ae a 1.017 ; Bie 823 | 1,248 | 1,092 | 9834] 1,009] 913 
paneer }1, 171 39 || 678 | 1,328 | 1,105] 1,029 
Ceylon A 11.8 10. 7 
ee ae Et a. 3 6.4 5.2 8.2 6.3 5.2 ah ‘1 r 10-3 8.2 6.4| 12.8 
(coconut oil) 4.8 6.0 4.7 3.4 1.8 
Indonesia (copra) | 125] 138 | 154] 621] 7.0 a fe aia Wve es ee a1 | ene 
seamed as a oe ee 2 2.0 7 6.4 14.3 | 68 134} 19.1] 16.9 
1 | 40 2.8 a — 
ce teocenas out (Bod Ge ite oO 473 44 | Gil | 409 | 206 | 981) 497) 579 
A pe | : 6 20 Ll yf 24 15 0.9 1.2 
Federation of Malaya" a2| 292 | 28| 38] 36 | 4s] 26] 6 
ory | 105] 104 4 108 | 11.0 8.6 9.1 aed- ine | 101 |. 73 le ee 
| Oe Veit Were 9.9 9.3 5.9 
Singapore’ . : | 23 2.4 1.9 1.9 2.0 2.8 2.8 3.1 3.0 || 2.6 2.6 0.8 1.6 
GROUND NUTS & OIL | 
India . . hee | 148 2.8 0.4 0.6 4.7 2.0 2.1 | 
ee | 1.0 24 3.4 ne 0.3 0.3 
Brunei 0.1 01 | 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.2 | 0.2 0.2 0.1 0.1 
Burma sz. ay 10-| il | G3 1.0 a7 a7 | oy | a7 oe | oe | eels 
PSambodia | 22) 24] 26 | 28) 28 zo | 19 | $@ | S97 | 32°)" 27 I jgMmeneey 
Ceylon . |. 2 | 8.0 os 7.8 8.9 6.9 5.8 9.6 9.0 6.6 9.0 7.7 
Federation of ‘Malaya ; 379] 366 | 389 | 39.0 | 43.3 | 41.1 | 373 | 99.5 | 45.7 || 45.7 | 35.2 | 43.5) 49.8 
emg 61.1 | 566 | 564 | 505 | 60.0 | 489 | 504 | 436 | 530 || 47.0 | 57.3] 55.4] 731 
N. Borneo 1.7 1.7 7 1.7 1.9 1.9 1.8 1.8 2.0 2.0 1.9 1.9 2.2 
aang 3.3 3.5 3.5 3.3 3.7 4.2, 5.3 4.4 3.0 3.1 4.2 4.9 4.9 
Singapore®* 6] 157 | 161 | 172 | 193 | 142) 166 | 156 | 1321 170 | 194) 126 )eeeom 
os | 0} 113 | 113 | te | laa | 42 | 123 | 19 | 152} teS.| 114 |) 2eeueen 
VietNam, Republic of . | s2] 5.3 6.1 5.7 6.1 6.2 4.3 7.7 6.4 78 4.5 8.7 8.0 
COTTON, RAW | 
India : 7.9 5.9 34 | 6.1 4.9 2.8 3.0 1.5 3.2 3.6 8.4 1.8 6.3 
ek. _ | ar | ee 3.3 3.6 g4 1 ay -, ae is. | St VS 
a ae | 14.0] 10.9 9.6 8.1 4.5 74 || 12.5 6.4 2.0 5.7 3.6 a4 0.8 
COTTON YARN (tons) 
Fed. of Malaya and seca 9/ 44 ll 43 | 158 226 || 295 | 186 | 215 93 | 143 mt oe 
Boag Kong ; 1,228 | 1,183 | 1,262 | 1,166 | 1,118 | 1,265 | 1,293 | 1,332 | 1,404 || 1,102 | 1,333 | 1,207} 2,071 
; aa ae 991 | 1032 |1,217 | 936 | 917 | 3,262 || 2,886 | 2,790 | 5,074 || 1,749 | 2,214-]°1,346| 4,106 
COTTON PIECE GOODS 
(million sq. metres) 
Fed. of Malaya and Stogapore" 5.0 4.5 4.5 4.2 3.2 2.9 3.1 2.7 2.7 2.8 3.2 ar a. 
Hong Kong j | 115 9s | i97 | 154--164-| 21.8 | 19.2 | 228 | 229 || 21.7 | 229 | 982.2n/"a93 
ie Godin sicirad | seg | se7 | 67.1 | 47.4 | 646 | 55.1 | 528 | 528 | 55.4 || 548 | 496] 401] 37.9 
sas | 793! 97.9 |1023 | 868 | 98.0 | 99.2 | 834 | 100.3 | 129.1 || 922 | 923) 964] 96.4 
JUTE 
a ae | e181 71.5 | 65.4 | 75.5 | 67.4 | 63.0 || 606] 414 |} 70.3 | 50.7 | 158 | 189ienedT 
India (bag and cloth) 79.6 | 67.9 || 659 ||| 67.2 | 73.2 | 686 | 71.2 | 76.7 | 694 | 554 | 74.2 | 61.3| 66.0 
HEMP, RAW 
Philippines. 9.3 | 10.2 9.6 8.4 8.1 8.4 7.4 7.6 8.6 7.0 8.0 6.2 8.0 
TIN CONCENTRATES ons) 
Gormct [ 63 76 os | fiz | im 118 gg | 135 | 131 70 88 59 a 
Federation of Malaya” 5,205 | 5,281 | 5,058 | 2,796 | 3,118 | 4.866 | 4,922 | 4,805 | 5,249 |} 4,481 | 4,938 | 5,597 au 
Indonesia . 2689 | 2,638 | 2,318 | 1,553 | 1,560 | 2,106 | 2,002 | 2,325 | 1,828 | 1,552. | 1,096 | 1,589 st: 
Eka: 3 15 33 39 37 38 || 60 45 23 35 87 21 i 
Thailand . . 935 | 1,052 |1,130 | 548 | 954 | 1,072 | 1,006 | 1,103 | 1,049 || 1,030 | 1,175 | 761) 1,507 
TIN METAL Fons 
Federation of Malaya** 3,204 | 4,399 | 4,252 | 3,212 | 3,727 | 6,396 | 5,284 | 7,275 | 7,382 | 5.673 | 6.755 | 5,633 | 6,880 
aeacanere 2,821 | 1,806 | 1,763 | 667 49 65 || 34 98 | 107 || 540 | 632] 511 40 
DUCTS — | 
PETROLEUM & PRO eh) aoe FOS | aan | 44g | 281 | eat | 372 | 970] 345.) 942 | sean 
Brunei (crude oil only) . | | 
Fed. of Malaya and Singapore" 268 239 206 172 183 195 190 180 233 223 253 Bh 2ee 
Bitccoskik gos | 877 | 1,301 | 1,122 | gg1 | 1161 1,099 | 776 | 1,178 || 456 | 958 | S69] 712 
a. Beginning June 1955, ui of Viet-Nam only. , Excluding ie between Singapore and federiuod of Malaya. 


b. From June 1960, data have been shown part 


weight; the latter converte 


Beginning 1961, unit changed to tons. 


In terms of oil equivalent. 
Net exports. 


a9 


ly in pieces and partly in hundred- 
d into tons are 709 for 3rd and 754 for 4th quarters. 


Excluding Federation of Malaya rubber transhipped at Singapore, 
Annual data: 12 months ending 21 July of year stated. 
Deliveries from mines in the Federation of Malaya to smelters in Singapore, 
Penang and Butterworth. 
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TRADE 
ll. INDEX NUMBERS OF QUANTUM, 0 AND TERMS OF 
1953 = 100 
chic iat a 
1960 
| 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 - a I a Tal Aug 
A. Quantum 
BURMA 
me WG 122 104 88 132 82 117 ics nae tee oes 
ate he tga | ae | ues | abe | Ee | Sal) tag, 0 Pezdaw |] rs) 1 eo 
CEYLON 4 98 | 96 
Imports: General . . 99 97 le.) Site | “Lie. ) © ze : Er ie 7 a ns a1 ies 
Exports: General : | 103 109 104 99 107 105 4 ee 165 126 118 97 109 108 
Imports (Central Bank index) | | 92 104 116 124 125 145 ee Pe en is 101 84 106 77 
Consumer goods er 91 99 112 111 123 138 13 tos re 117 138 119 94 181 
Intermediate goods. . 105 110 106 152 116 141 141 io A ae 189 142 146 182 
Investments goods . . | 85 124 154 ULsysl 149 196 175 ba if 168 113 109 130 126 
Exports (Central Bank index) | 103 109 102 100 106 104 110 
CHINA (Taiwan) | 
7 ‘A 105 98 94 102 133 125 139 162 138 149 184 
aia ta pace 69 86 83 97 118 111 109 130 72 113 119 
RE 
FEDERATION ¢ me na eg hie 140 139 139 139 146 138 140 159 148 ~ 
ls qaedes og 6 a a ade ae 110 | 118 127 130 130 130 131 124 134 138 134 14 
INDIA 
Imports}. 4. 6 llst| 125¢| |/147 168 151 159 161 176 166 154 - eo 
sajeqey A oo G&G ad oo 105£ TISs |110 119 108 119 109 101 106 124 8 
JAPAN = 
Imports: General. . . 104. —Sss«109 138 72 142 179 225 218 230 234 “ee pi nr re 
Exports: General. . . 133 174 208 232 240 285 324 308 382 373 
PHILIPPINES 
Imports? 5 Oo G8 A lll 125 115 137 121 109 121 120 135 118 111 123 
Igoe 6 & OG “Ge do iLL a ee 135 127 140 139 149 177 142 143 121 170 
THAILAND | 
Ieae « ¢g o ao g a | die 110 1T3 121 121 133 140 136 137 136 138 149 144 179 
Exports Si 96 113 ayUKS) 131 103 121 134 123 121 153 174 139 170 158 
VIET-NAM* 
ae! 6 4 8 @ A o 113 | ! 90 TY 95 82 85 87 84 80 99 31 
EXPOS see aus sss VES ha! 85 155 122 164 195 201 262 171 237 
B. Unit Value 
ania — —_ 
BURMA 
leh 5 wo 93 89 82 91 98 85 Sa nae see 
Exports Tf | 62 62 60 62 57 56 62 54 54 
CEYLON sl | 
Imports (Central Bank’ Index) | 93 | 89 89 95 88 89 89 94 88 90 91 91 90 94 
Consumer goods | 92 | 87 87 91 83 84 84 87 87 86 88 87 85 90 
Intermediate goods . 94 | 98 97 108 99 94 93 97 97 92 86 89 87 89 
Investments goods Shy | 95 94 101 98 109 118 116 114 lll 112 lll 125 121 
Exports (Central Bank index) LS 116 | 108 104 102 106 106 109 102 105 99 98 95 95 
CHINA (Taiwan) | | 
Imports (ordinary and ICA) | 108 lll 106 110 106 99 100 7 106 94 91 
Exports . . 105 | 110 105 116 100 90 85 88 86 87 88 
FEDERATION OF ‘MALAYA and SINGAPORE 
Importer F 90 | 92 Sy 96 9] 93 99 103 99 93 a2 90 
Exportsmeyes |e. le ys 94 120 110 105 95 115 126 135 124 110 102 104 
INDIA 
Imports + | 974| 95 || 99 107 100 98 98 99 37 97 101 101 
Exports Hix * “a «| 107s) ~~ Ses! iinoe 102 101 99 lll 109 112 112 115 117 
INDONESIA | | 
ee 5 6 4 GO a 4 | 91 91 89 88 96 83 $9 
lgoat yr. Soke we ar 96 110 103 99 89 88 105 
JAPAN 
Imports | 96 94 97 103 89 83 83 85 82 80 81 82 81 81 
Exports . . 91 94 97 94 95 98 98 33 98 96 96 95 98 
KOREA,4 Republic of (1957100) 
IMpPOMSw sh sl as aus | 100 92 86 84 85 83 82 82 83 84 
EXDOMS@R mmo cre 6. Us | 100 82 90 104 103 105 106 108 104 97 
PAKISTAN? | | 
inves ¢ 6 & o oO © 98 | 105 nly 124 134 129 134 135 136 134 142 138 
Exporser jee Ges 107 | 104 98 105 97 90 110 100 114 136 174 180 
PHILIPPINES 
Imports? Go, oe AR aoeeal 96 96 97 100 102 104 107 106 106 109 109 107 
Exponga ee. |*- S80, Bl 83 84 87 94 93 95 90 88 87 87 
THAILAND | 
Imports oo ate | 105) 6-108} 106.) Tel wel aes 1066 105 107. ~+# 107 107 107 105 ~~ 108 
ESpOra ee veetiar ec. tea 111} 109] 100 99 102 108 lll 2 
fader es | | | | 11 114, 108 108/ 12} 104 | 108 
Imports =e a ey LOL) 95 90 99 93 86 89 91 90 86 9] 
PGT 5 Gh 0 Bo 94 | 99 92 97 85 85 81 82 80 77 71 
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11, INDEX NUMBERS OF QUANTUM, UNIT VALUE AND TERMS OF TRADE (Cont'd) 
1953 = 100* 


1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 


_ a | | 


C. Terms of trade 


Percentage of unit value index of exports to unit value index of imports 


BURMA +e 83 70 76 66 63 67 


CEYLON (Central Bank index) 120 130 121 110 116 119 119 116 116 116 109 108 105 101 
CHINA (Taiwan)... . 97 99 99 105 94 90 85 91 81 93 97 
FEDERATION OF MALAYA 
and SINGAPORE . .. \|104 130 121 109 104 124 127 132 126 118 110 116 
UT SS a 110£ 103$  ||103 95 101 101 113 Iu 115 116 113 116 
INDONESIA, . 5 . . 106 120 116 uaa 93 106 oro 106 Bess sans ee som ae 
MeeeNe ee 8. (oon. |S 100 96 97 94 106 114 119 11S 122 123 118 7, WY 
KOREA, Republic of . ares ares sats 100 90 105 125 121 126 130 132 125 116 
BAKISEAN c¢ . « s « « 109 99 88 85 We 70 82 74 84 101 123 130 
BHILIPDINES . . s « = 93 85 85 84 85 90 87 90 84 81 79 SH abe ye 
THAILAND 2 eo) ct 106 103 95 91 S)¥/ 104 105 107 107 Ww 10 101 104 99 101 
MIGEIVAME . 5 &) 5 6. 8 93 \|104 102 98 91 SIS) 92 91 89 | 90 78 
= i ae | | = | \ | 
a. Original base: Burma, 1952; China: Taiwan, 1952; Ceylon, 1948, 1958 for b. Based on f.o.b. import prices. 
Central Bank index; Federation of Malaya and Singapore, 1952; India, Apr c. See footnote h to table 17. 
1952/Mar 1953 prior to 1960, 1958 since 1960; Indonesia, 1950; Japan, 1950; d. Index in terms of U.S. dollars, 
Republic of Korea, 1957; Pakistan, Apr 1948/Mar 1949; Pa&ilippines, 1955; e. Imports excluding land trade. Index in terms of U.S. dollars. 


Thailand, 1953; Viet-Nam, 1949. 


12. INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES RECEIVED AND PAID BY FARMERS 


1953 = 100° 
i 8 8 @ tf 8 Wl 
1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 ; = 
Il ny | IV Ig Ii | Jul | Aug 
CHINA (Taiwan) 
Prices received by farmers (R) . 102 110 122 122 136 189 190 199 201 
Prices paid by farmers (P). . . 101 111 118 120 132 79 182 190 185 
Cultivation cost . ... . 106 113 120 125 136 179 179 Ho; 7) 
Domestic expenditure . . . 100 109 117 117 130 179 183 189 187 
Baio (hy— (PP) « « 6 ss 100 93 103 102 103 106 103 105 109 
INDIA (Punjab) | 
Prices received by farmers (R) . 78 Wi 104 107 115 ise 106 107 1ll cm fea cdo 
Prices paid by farmers (P). . . 86 96 104 108 117 sii 1s 112 114 one at ee | 
Cultivation cost .... - 79 91 95 105 116 ihe 110 110 116 
Domestic expenditure . . .- 91 99 110 111 118 5a 116 113 113 
Hato (B)=-(P) . »§ « + + 90 101 100 99 98 ‘ait 94 95 97 | 
INDIA (West Bengal, 1954==100) | 
‘eontare farmers (R) . 102 118 135 143 141 arch 150 156 145 digs ants oH 
Prices paid by farmers (P). . . 98 106 113 119 120 nae 124 128 125 
Cultivation cost . . - =: - 98 103 105 111 116 sieve 116 123 122 
Domestic expenditure . .- - 97 108 118 124 122 nti 128 130 126 
Ratio (A) +). ---- > 105 | 413 | Vie | to) wy? me Wt eee tee ee 
ee Lig £ 98 99 oF 97 96 95 98 CHE 99 98 101 
ie “ee 102 105 103 103 105 105 106 107 108 110 lll 
ae ee Ge 7 | 190 | 99 | 100 | 101 | 103 | 105 | 205 
Cultivation cost . . - + + 98% 98 102 100 9 
i i 103% 103 106 105 107 109 108 109 110 111 113 114 
ee ee ik jit). g7-|  9h-| 04 | ga |) Ot.) 01.) 93 | 91) 9) Bo") st 


Ration) = (Pee wa | | | | | 


Original base: China (Taiwan) 1952; India, Punjab, Sep 1938/Aug 1939; West b. Index numbers of commodity prices in 473 towns or villages. 
a. : 


Bengal, 1939; Japan, Apr 1951/Mar 1952. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES 


153 
PRICES 1953 = 100" incl 
| | | 19 6 0 | lpg) 6h St 
| | | | | a a en aaa | eae |< saa i oo... 
| 1955 | 1956 | 1957 1958 1959 | 1960 | eo tea Vv I 0 tal Aug 
| | | | | | r 7 
| ea | ! 
| 
BURMA | | 103 113 |’ tio | ie | 320 Liy | 11s 
All agricultural produce | 96 | i me ae ee 114 | 111 122 115 115 121 
Sorc 107 1240) “1a%ea| = ed 115 || 118 | 110 | 240] 122 | 124 
Non-food agricultural produce 107 103 i = 
CHINA (Taipei) iso || 179 182 187 || 185 184 183 8 
as tz | ize | tes | dai} ies | tes | 195 | 203 | 212 | 208 203 | 203 | 210 
Apparel ee ee Maka bet, 186 198 | 206 202 198 | 197 194 192 | 190 
Metals and electrical materials" tis | asa | tea: | adel} ise | tes | 22 | 170 | 163) 174] 152 | tae | tea 
sf lapel cael 120 | 143 | ie2 | ise | 167 | 180 | 1e4 | 10 | 180 | 179 | 175 | 174 
EE al els | lis 198 163 | 163 | 191 197 | 201 | 196 | 193 191 188 | 184 
Industrial materials . A 
| 
| | 
| 
INDIA lig | ity | 120 | 2k |) Wee) Tele) tease 
Sa es = ah inte cine tl 13 | 12 | 16 | 12.) 108°) “Tih tiene oem 
Gi ain aan te a. | as | iio | io7 | ii2 | azo | zo | wae | tae | a7 | a4t | tal | as 
Industrial raw materials ot 106 joo | it0 | iI 122 | 121 | Wa | Tey 130 | 128 | 129 | 128 
ES baer ‘oe | i2 | uo | 11 | 13a | 19 | iz | 132 | 134 | 197 | 140 | 14a | Jas 
ES ae bara 101 106 109 110 111 121 | 120 122 | 126 130 126 126 125 
Finished products 
| | | 
| | | 
IRAN® | ag | | | 101 || 106 
i 1154) 230 ge | ee es 102 | 103 | 100 | 101 
Peresno eoods 117 | 124 | 181 | 133 | || 99 102 | 104 | 101 102 108 et 
Exported goods | 116 | 136 | 134 | 125 | |{100 99 || 100 98 98 99 | 99 
Bapcited oods 105 | 96 88 82 | ||100 102 | 101 102 | 103 102 | 104 
Cee tate 109 | 119 | 115 | 113 99 102 || 105 98 | 101 ie, | Ate | 
peumanoducts 165 | 171 ||/99 | 103 | 104 | 105 | 100 93 92 
Building materials 148 157 | 
Building materials® one | 99 | 105 104 | 107 | 1063 98 131 
| 
AN 
ie char index . 98 | 102 | 105 98 99 | 101 | 100 | 101 102 103 |} 105 | 105 | 106 
Edible farm products 122, | 109 | 12 | Wy | De, | My | to | 18 | fas 118} 119 | 118 | lig 
Textiles. : 87 88 62 1° 6 | ae 76 76 77 78 | 79 79 80 
Chemicals ; 90 94 95 88 e5 |) 87 fa 86 86 86 | 87 | 86 86 
Metal and machinery oy | 116 | Tio | 103 | 105 | Oe ) 105 | 108 } dea 102 | 104 | 103 | 103 
Building materials 96 | 104 | 115 | 107 | 110 115 |} 111 113 | 122 128 | 134 | 136 | 143 
Producer goods . 95 | 103 | 107 | 98 98 99 99 99 | 101 102 | 195 | 105 | 107 
Consumer goods | 101 | 100 | 102 99 | 100 103 || 103 | 104 | 103 104 | 104 104 | 105 
KOREA, Republic of ey 
eed index. | 100 | 192 | 183 | 143 |. 147 163 || 163 | 169 | 164 187 195 | 193 | 195 
Foods . 100 | 141 | 168 | 145 | 138 159 || 161 174 | 159 186 | 196 | 190 | 190 
Metal products and machinery 100 | 130 | 162 | 159 | 176 194 || 200 | 193 | 191 199 | 201 | 200 | 200 
Building materials ; | 100° | 121 | 395 | i44 |} tes 193 || 196 | 195 | 192 || 203 | 205 | 209 | 9299 
Fibre and fibre products 100 | 122 | 127 | 196 | 198 | 137 |} Iai 136 | 144 159 | 163 | 161 167 
Producer goods . 100 | 138 | 156 | 156 | 174 193 || 194 | 193 | 193 |} 220 | 9291 233 | 240 
Consumer goods. 100 | 129 | 152 | 138 | 186 | 151 || 152 160 | 152 173 | 180 | 176 | 1977 
PHILIPPINES (Manila) 
General index 92 95 99 | 103 | 104 108 | 106 | 109 | 12 113] 113 | 114 | 116 
Food 95 96 | 102 | 105 98 105 || 101 103 | 114 118 | 112 | 114 | 417 
Crude materials . 84 90 92 99 | 117 ig | 1s | 113 | 113 118 | 118 | 114 114 
Chemicals 38 88 93 96 | 100 | 97 99 | 95 | 95 98 | 102 103 | 103 
Manufactured goods 92 | 100 | 103 | 104 | 110 | 113 |} 112 | 113 | 1122 114 | 114 | 118 | 117 
: 
Domestic products 92 94 98 101 101 105 \ 103 106 109 110 110 was = ant 
Exported products 81 84 88 98 111 108 || 106 | 105 | 106 110 112 1t2" 7039 
Imported products 92 | 100 | 106 | 110 | 120 127 || 126 | 126 | 128 132 | 133 | 134] 1993 
| 
THAILAND (Bangkok) | 
General index 114 117 118 123 115 114 109 114 | 115 by a a FR 122 12] 
Agricultural produce! 1g6 | 190 | 190 | lag | 194 132 || 128 | 133 | 132 128 | 127 | 130 | 132 
Foodstuffs* log | 116 | 115 | taz | 4 106 99 | 107 | 109 } 14 ) 117 | 120 | 119 
Clothes 102} Ol | 102 | Wi) aot 101 | 101 | 102 | 102 | 102 | 102 | loz | og 
Metal . ; 126 | 189 | 14] | Wis | ise 121 | 123 | 122 | 118 | 114 | 119 | 119 | q19 
Construction materials . 104 103 105 103 103 103 || 104 103 102 || 102 102 102 102 
VIET-NAM (Saigon-Cholon) 
General index 117 | 122 | 128 | 124 | 119 125 || 121 129 | 136 135 | 139 140 | 141 
Rice and paddy . 99 | 113 | 106 | 119 96 99 87 | 109 | 124 124 | 134 | 137 | 197 
Raw materials : 145 | 131 | 139 | 126 | 199 156 || 169 | 154 | 143 137 | 140 137 | 187 
Semi-finished products . 128 | 181 | 188 | 129 | 197 126 || 121 126 | 133 130 | 132 139,. 1 kat 
Manufactured products 124 | 121 111 117 | 118 124 | 121 123 | 134 135 | Yee) ves 139 
Local products 1G | 198 | iat. | tga | dais lig | 116 | 125 | 133 130 | 137 | 138 | 138 
Imported products 121 a 124 L 130 | 131 132 137 132 139 148 148 146 147 149 
_ 7 EE Se a oY — ih = ——L 
a. Psginal ate, Berne, BBA: Chin li i gr pees hie c. Prior to April 1959, Teheran only. Beginning April 1959, base 21st March 


materials for which the base is 1951; 
ending March 1937 prior to 1959, Japan, 
pines, 1955; Thiland, 


Apr 1938/Mar 1939; 
‘ Beginning 1959, metals and manufactures thereof. 


India, 
1952; 
Viei-Nam, 


1949, 


Apr 1952/Mar 1953; Iran, 
Republic of Korea, 


year 
and Philip- 


1959-20th March 1960, 
Prior to 1959 index of foodstufts. 


- Cost of residential building materials. 
. Agricultural produce including 


including milled rice, 


paddy, rice meal, copra, 
pork, bananas, etc, 


Not a subdivision of the general index. 
rubber, etc.;, foodstuffs 


14. PRICE QUOTATIONS OF MAJOR EXPORT COMMODITIES 


| 1955 


Unit | 1956 
— = | = a 
RICE 
Burma £ per L. ton pr 411. 85.6 
Cambodia Ri per 100 kg. f E379) ews. 
China: Taiwan NT$ per m. ton 2,634 | 3,776 
Thailand £ per L. ton | 50.5 48.9 
SUGAR 
China: Taiwan US$ per ton 104.6 104.3 
India Rs. per maund 28.1 27.9 
Indonesia Rp. per 100 kg. 306 302 
Philippines Peso per picul 13.8 14.0 
TEA 
Ceylon Rs. per lb. 2.20 2.19 
China: Taiwan NT$ per kg. 11.49 11.96 
India Rs. per kg. 6.73 5.69 
Indonesia Rp. per 100 kg. 1,459 | 1,072 
PEPPER 
Cambodia Ri. per 63.42 kg. | 3,507 | 4,350 
India Rs. per maund 131.6 | 110.9 
Indonesia Rp. per 100 kg. 745 | 551 
Sarawak M$ per picul | 109.6 | 70.2 
Singapore M$ per picul | 135.6 | 94.7 
HIDES | | 
Pakistan Rs. per 28 lbs. 31.72 | 29.49 
SKINS 
India Rs. per 100 pcs. 287.6 | 300.4 
Pakistan Rs. per 100 pcs. 211.9 | 254.6 
GROUNDNUTS 
India Rs. per maund 15.94 24.42 
COPRA 
Ceylon Rs. per candy 209.5 | 212.2 
Fed. of Malaya M$ per picul 26.38 | 25.70 
Indonesia Rp. per 100 kg. 193 178 
Philippines Peso per 100 kg. | 27.12 | 26.02 
Singapore MS$ per picul 28.14 | 27.45 
RUBBER, NATURAL 
Ceylon Rs. per lb. 1.51 1.51 
Indonesia Rp. per 100 kg. | 888 821 
Singapore M Cents per Ib. (114.16 | 96.76 
Thailand Baht per kg. | 13.59.) 1125 
United Kingdom Pence per Ib. | 329 | 28.1 
TIMBER 
Burma K. per cu. ton 921 923 
Fed. of Malaya M$ per 50 cu. ft. | 156.6 158.2 
North Borneo = M$ per 50 cu. ft. | 779 775 
Philippines USS per 
1,000 bd. ft. 57 56 
Thailand Baht per cu. m. 3,614 4,098 
WOOL, RAW 
Pakistan Rs. per lb. 2.15 2.70 
COTTON, RAW 
Burma K. per lb. 1.33 1.00 
India Rs. per 784 lbs. 635.8 | 786.7 
Pakistan Rs per maund 79.6 88.8 
JUTE, RAW 
India Rs. per 400 lbs. 172 173 
Pakistan Rs. per 400 lbs. 150 187 
United Kingdom £ per L. ton 98 103 
HEMP, RAW ’ 
Philippines Peso per picul 31.0 37.4 
GROUND NUT OIL 
India Rs. per quarter | 11.92 | 17.82 
PALM OIL 
Indonesia Rp. per 100 kg. 220 233 
COCONUT OIL 
Ceylon Rs. per L. ton | 1,156 ; 1,168 
Philippines Peso per kg. _ =~(0.48 0.45 
Singapore M$ per picul bE. “a 44 
st es YARN 
Japa: Yen per lb. 173 172 
TION PIIECE GOODS 
“india Rs. per lb. 1.80 1.94 
Jap Yen per yd. 50 54 
TE “MANUFACTURES 
juTE (bag) Rs. per 100 bags | 115.6 | 111.2 
India (hessian) Rs. per 100 yd. 45.0 | 48.0 
TIN 
Indonesia Rs. per m. ton 14,986 16,078 
Singapore M$ per picul 365.5 | 387.0 
Baht per kg. 28.2 | 28.8 


Thailand 


1957 


34.2 
335 
3,644 
49.8 


139.3 
30.8 
350 
14.8 


1.87 
10.08 
5.79 
1,097 


4,771 
aed, 


171 


2.04 
48 


114.6 
44.3 


16,011 


373.2 
28.9 


1958 


37.0 
382 


15,649 
369.3 


28.0 | 


1959 


32.9 
356 
5,309 
47.7 


84.4 
36.0 
440 
14.9 


1.95 
16.20 
5.37 
1,039 


2,827 
100.2 
492 
82.6 

| 92.7 


\)104.36 
392.9 


301.5 | 


28.58 


302.6 
41.29 


237% 


46.66 
40.89 


1.42 
| 804 
(101.56 


13.92 | 


29.4 
861 
127.9 
74.6 


53 
3,956 


2.33 


1960 
I 
$2.3 || 92.0 
391 345 
5,244 5,239 
448 41,9 
86.9 83.4 
97.5 || 37.5 
465 440 
16.7 || 15,9 
2.02 1.82 
18.31 | 16.55 
5.82 5.57 
4,331 | 4,240 
4,594 4,200 
216.8 | 235.8 
3,716 3,992 
170.0 182.4 
188.0 192.8 
|| 
118.62 120.00 
344.3 || 379.2 
352.4 | 429.2 
33.26 | 32.49 
276.2 295.4 
33.17 || 33.33 
759 807 
39.63 | 38.23 
33.10 || 33.72 
1.50 |} 1.65 
3,465 | 3,877 
108.08 124.25 
16.23” 17.74 
31.4 36.0 
984 992 
155.6 155.9 
87.7. 96.8 
60 62 
4,368" 4,107 
2.50 2.51 
1.06 || 1.19 
840.7. 840.0 
91.1 || 90:0 
249 2.48 
288 272 
141 133 
61.6 || 63.0 
23.50 23.23 
831 809 
1,437 1,608 
0.70 || 0.71 | 
53 54 
147 147 
[2:71 || 2.59 
55 54 
138.9 131.0 
50.6 50.8 
66,946 69,773 
393.8 388.6 
Kh 
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PRICES 
oho Oy re Re i 
IV [-) OMe Jul | Aug 
22/0) | GSt0) 3:0) essiOM ess Omll S30 
416 444 A23™" "457" ne 259 460 
— | 5,239 || 5,764 8p) ay: noe 
47.5 | 46.2 || 46.2 | 49.5 | 514 | 49.7 
91.9 | 91.2 a Set moe ae 
97.5 | 87.5 | 37.5 | 37.5.) B75al 375 
440 540 590 590 590 590 
17.5 | 18.6 20.07} Bis nore eS 
205 || 2.17 2.14 | 1.96 | 1.89 
19.21 | 18.67 20.79 | 21.82 nth = 
656 1) 5.8 54) | eels dee soos 
4,223 4,445 ve ig oy ae 
5,200 5,100 4,150 a% noe ae 
241.1 | 185.1 |! 165.4 | 161.2 | 184.2.) 177.3 
4438 | 3,781 aS $5: eas ae 
181.8 | 148.6 eed |) Sao ee tral me ee 
182.5 | 146.4 | 143.3 | 149.2 | 146.2 | 142.5 
i | | 
113.33 ah | 115.83 (116.11 115.00 120.00 
306.2 250.0 289.6 275.0 250.0 250.0 
330.0 | 269.7 | 217.5 | 212.5 | 220.0 | 203.3 
35.09 | 34.82 | 35.96 | 38.12 | 41.32 | 40.48 
264.2 | 240.8 233.7 230.6 | 208.2 | 205.3 
31.00 28.00 | 27.50 | 26.50 | 27.00 | 26.75 
763 691 ee s se ae 
36.79 | 35.81 || 38.15 | 37.41 | 37.25 a 
30.38 | 27.63 || 26.93 | 26.54 | 26.13 | 27.53 
1.42 1.46 1,34.) 1:30 ) 137 +)--139 
3,446 2,806 Baht ee <e Ae 
103.46 89.46 82.82 87.49 84.40 85.46 
16.18 | 19.84 || 12.13 | 12:66 | 19-37 Shy 
29:3} 262 || 24.471" O56 ong woaA 
973 | 1,038 Tie a aces 
161.7 | 150.3 || 139.4 | 129.1 | 182.0 | "132.8 
89.3 79.1 HS || We Sep eigl: Pets ave 
60 57 57 =e & 
4662 4,576 4,834 | 5,235 5,318 
265 | 2:87 || 2:42) 950 | ose ease 
Te |e ee a nee me 
840.0 846.4 843.6 842.0 | 839.2 | 834.5 
94.2} 904) 95.3 | 94.1) 86.1 | 87.8 
| | | 
230 318 | 959 | “S19 / 305 |= 259 
259:| 405) 451] 7k caeeieaeam 
125 190 | 206 | 175 
59.5 57.1 62.2 | 
24.23) 24.47 26.60 | 28.31 | 29.25 | 27.43 
828 | 823 | sge4 
| 
1,349 | 1,252 | 1,213 | 1,208 | 1,268 | 1,154 
0.65 0.63) 0.68 0.67 | 0.64 | +e 
48 44 44 421 al 40 
| 
147 147 147 147 | 147 bee 
3.08 —|| 0.60 0.59 0.59 0.59 
54 52 51 50 51 51 
137.3. 174.1 199.2 164.4 160.0 | 144.1 
48.9| 58.7|| 67.6 | 565 | 544 | 51.6 
65,434 65,405 Se <3 a on 
401.4 394.8 397.5 438.5 451.9 | 475.6 
30.9 | 31.9 Alo G0 Sule Co-Cmineeres 
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PRICES 14. PRICE QUOTATIONS OF MAJOR EXPORT COMMODITIES (Contd) 


— | 1966. 0 1 9 
Unit 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 ss, i = a j i 


= = 


PETROLEUM, CRUDE 51g | 549 | 534 667 


| 

i } } 160 163 163 181 181 524 } sitet 
eattarans Aes | 1.67 | 1.67 | 1.75 | 180 | 164 | 1.60 | te ac = | 1.58 | 1.58 
Sarawak M$ per m. ton 63 61 64 65 60 58 | | ae Ae 

UCTS | | 
“Saar eR per litre | 0.30: 0.31 | 0.30 0.32 0.31 | 0.97 || 0.98 | 0.93 TOR Ni HOR) 1.13 1.10 HENS) 
SPECIFICATIONS ; : : relate to whole kingdom, monthly and quarterly figures relate to Port of 
"ECL NS? 


Bangkok only. 
WOOL, RAW: Pakistan — Unit value of exports. : ‘ 
COTTON, RAW: Burma — Unit value of exports. India — Wholesale prices, 
Jarilla M.G.F, at Bombay prior to August 1959; at Madhya Pradesh 25/32' 
for August 1959 to December 1959; at Madhya Pradesh 26/32” for subsequent 
period. Pakistan — Monthly average wholesale prices of 289 F. Punjab R.G. 


SE: Burma — Average of export contract prices f.o.b. white rice, No. 1 small 
Pn ees Pichi Chis bedia— wholesale prices of white rice No. 125% 
broken, at Phnom-Penh. China: Taiwan—Unit value of export of rice and 
paddy. Thailand—Export price f.0.b. Bangkok, white rice 5% broken. 
SUGAR: China: Taiwan — Monthly average price of all kinds of sugar f.0.b. 
Taiwan ports. India — Wholesale prices, D. 28 Kanpur. Indonesia — Doinestic 


i whi j ‘lippines — W i f Karachi. ; 7 ; 
ae a ee eres eR Ree I Ma de Base a ead JUTE, RAW: India — Domestic price at Calcutta, raw lightnings. Pakistan — 


TEA: Ceylon—Average weekly auction prices of weighted average for ae ag reid ag Ree eine Pa Meeig mer She bhoccey Kingdom 
grades of Hack tain Colombo, Chinas Taiwan — Ont snus of crt of az HAW. "Phitppines ~Domesic/expor price st’ Nanay Manila Hemp, 
* . sTade . 
PEPPERS. Comdodiaa- Wholesale prices, black ex-store.India— Wholesale prices, eee aie ee naked, Bombay. 
wad in toa agers i ee ain ress Leen a (aye igo ences; grades. Philippines — Wholesale 
HIDES. Pakistan — Average. wholee pres of Karachi bnframed arsinicated RAYON YARN: Japan — Export prices f.o.b. viscose, 120 denier hank, Ist 
SKINS:. fndia— Wholtmle prices of raw” goat akin, average qulit, Caleota, COLTON, PIECE GOODS: Jodie — Wholeale sles: of ey aneary ripe 


aie Ge wholesale prices of sheep skin, Papra (dewooled all 1960, since January 1961 — modern mille exey shirting 923 sheeting 34” < 40 
GROUNDNUTS: India— Wholesale prices of groundnuts, machine shelled, yds. (on the basis of Rs.0.68 = index 163.5, which is equivalent to ere 
Guddalore. of the preceeding series) Japan — Export prices f.o.b., heavy shirting s/200 


grey 38”, 
JUTE MANUFACTURES: India—Export prices of bags, B-twills 24 Ibs. 
44 x 263” (22 & 264” since April 1960) f.a.s. Calcutta. India—Domestic/export 


COPRA: Ceylon —f.o.b. prices for all grades. Federation of Malaya — Whole- 
sale prices, sundried. Indonesia — Export prices f.o.b. mixed. Philippines — 
Wholesale prices, resecada, Manila. Singapore — Wholesale prices, sundried. 


RUBBER, NATURAL: Ceylon—Unit value of exports of rubber sheet. Indonesia prices of hessian cloth 103 oz. 40” Calcutta. ; : ; 
—Export prices f.o.b. R.S.S. 1 and Crepe 1. Singapore—Buyers’ midday prices, TIN: Indonesia — Unit value of exports of tin and tin ore. Singapore — 
f.o.b. Singapore No. 1 RSS in bales. Annual prices are the averages of daily Export prices ex-works. Thailand — Unit value of exports of tin ore and 
prices. Thailand — Unit value of exports of rubber smoked sheet. Annual tin in concentrates. Annual figures relate to whole kingdom, monthly and 
figures relate to whole kingdom, monthly and quarterly figures relate to Port quarterly figures relate to Port of Bangkok only. 
of Bangkok only. United Kingdom — domestic/import price cif London, No. PETROLEUM, CRUDE: Indonesia — Unit value of exports of crude petroleum. 
1) RSS. Iran — Export price, f.o.b, Abandan, 31-31.9° API gravity. 
TIMBER: Burma— Unit value of teak exports. Federation of Malaya — Unit Sarawak — Unit value of exports of crude petroleum. 
value of net exports of timber. North Borneo—Unit value of sawn logs and PETROLEUM PRODUCTS: Indonesia—Unit value of exports of motor spirit. 
veneer logs, non-coniferous. Philippines — Unit value of exports of logs and a. Since 1959, Rs per 82 Ibs. b. Port of Bangkok only. 
lumber. Thailand— Unit value of exports of teak board. Annual figures c. Since 1961, Rs. per yd. 
15. INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING 
1953 = 100 
| | | 1.8 60 F763 gee 
| 1955 1956 1957 1958 | 1959 | 1960 | F : j 
| | | St | oe Do a 
A. All items 
BURMA: Rangoon f 99 | 106 | 112] 108 | 96 | 108 | 111 | 111 | 109 || 108 | ] 7 14 
t We es no: eae | 109 108 | Ill 1l 
Seana Phnom-Penh .. . pail 127 127 Iso 141, | Tbe ll - the 1) 158 160 160 : ne 
ONC olomboms ee 99 99 101 103 104 102 || 101 | 100 | 102 102 103 | 108 }. 104 


CHINAS laiper ~~. =. « 


FED. OF MALAYA (all races)? . 89 90 95 94 91 | || 91 | 91 90 91 91 30 90 91 
poe KONG bho fut S. cue 95 97 98 96 104 100 100 | 99 98 | 100 101 99 | 101 
CDG. BHU) 3 5 5 91 99 105 109 114 | 117 116 119 | 118 || 116 117 | 21s 121 


INDONESIA: Djakarta? . . . (a Se ae on Te ee 


TRAN es ae 122 | 130 | 139 | 198 | 152 | 164 || 163 | 172 173 
| | 164 168 a l 
JARAN Garten 2 2 kt 105 | 106 | 109 | 108 | 110 114 | ais | 135 | Ys 117 e | ae 
JAPAN (urban) | 118 | 121 122 
Pececal Vlems (alec xs 231 | 284 | 350 | 339 | 958 382 || 388 | 391 | 382 || 412 | 416 | 416 | 496 
LAOS: Nisniiond = 6 5. 125 | 141 | 174 | 187 | 199 203 189 a | has Ge ee 
TAN Karachi en 94 97 | 106 | 110 | 106 | 114) 114 | 124 | 113 | aaa | ais | us | aay 
arayanganj . . 85 99 | 104 | 110 | 109 113 || 114 | 414 112 |} 11 20 19 
PHILIPPINES: Manila . . . . es | 100 | 102 | 19s | uo | too} toe | ii: | 233-1 gp.) ame | gene 
cre i rs eg eee 9] 92 94 92 92 eal 92 | 91 = mr ae 
tBangkok os. . 3 | 105 | ib ae | aa) | we] dye | are | ke | inde 126 | 
ILAND: Ba | 24 126 
VIETNAM: Saigon... . . | 124 | 139 | 133 | 190 | 133 131 | 128 | 133 | 135 | 135 | 137 | = | a 
2 7 B. Food < c 
BURMA: Rangoon . . , ) oT me] as" | i 9 ] ] - 
P. £ 5 113 115 11 | ] 
CAMBODIA: Phnom-Penh . . . 119 | 130 | 199 | 141 143 | 146 | 143 + 7 oH | oe 
CEYLON: Colombo 2) 99 97 99 | loo | 96 || 95 92 95 94 94 94 94 
CHINA: ree plea 108 | 126 | 137 | 138 | |l154 190 | 188 | 202 | 201 || 199 197 194 198 
eS all races’. a ee oe se | 200 | 2 oes 99 | 100 | 100 98 98 | 99 
INDIA (interim index). 1 | | a ae ies a | ne | fs a nee Bee sia 
im i 3) ne 114 
ee Diakerta® 5 ay 141 161 177 258 | ||100 121 124 127 | 128 138 io ss < 
Ft ee errr 114 121 126 120 | 135 147 146 148 151 || 162 170 158 | 158 
BC ps 105 108 106 107 lll 110 114 112 | 114 113 119 | 120 
OUE Soy a 282 | 339 | 310 | 308 353 | 363 | 375 | 348 || 393 | 396 | 399 | 
PROS lenis 2 He 122 | 157 | 176 | 189 | 197 175 183 | 257 | oP ateaa 
ee | loo’ | is) iy) oe | | 123 | 123 | ya | qo¢ 
Norayanganj . . 80 97 102 105 ine | an} oon ae a ie a= 124 128 
PHILIPPINES: Manila ... . 98 | 101 105 | ll 107 re | i ue ie eee eae ies 
SINGAPORE oo e BL BS ul i | 198 5 122) 114 113 118 
THAUAND: Bengkok . . .. | 108 | 108 | Tz | age | ate | ite | amy || dar | igi) eyed ates ee 
SR ee eee ee SH EO 129 | 125 124 120 || 115 123 124 127 129 140 | 147 
i eee ne ee Puan ae are JancJun 1937 prior to 1959, 1956 since 1959; Hong Kong, Mat 1947, Indi 
Gas sne Cablic sebvacse piiek 18-108", Bewning tose pe ce 1949; Indonesia, July 1938 prior to 1959, 1959 for pi hoa oer gene pd 


prices; Hong Kong, clerical and technical workers; Indonesi C Te Republic of Korea, 1955; Laos, Dec 1948; rati 
ployees; Japan, urban population; Republic of Korea, selebies, Werle cae oe tee Biot to 1oe0, 1997 anes 19a), Pakistan, fie 1948/ Mar 49, Philip 
earners: Laos, middle class; Singapore, low income clerks and labourers; That. or 
land, low salaried workers and civil servants. ; . l fh : . 
a. Original base: Burma, 1958; Cambodia, 1949; Ceylon, 1952; China: Taiwan = Desired cee a Ne tee 
‘ 5 se rent, 


Jan 
Mar 1949; Philippines, 


Singapore, 1939; Thailand Apr 1938/Mar 1939; Republic of Viet-Nam 


d. Beginning 1959, base 1959 — 100. 


lil 
16. EMPLOYMENT End of period EMPLOYMENT, WAGES 


Government workers (Colombo)* 104 | 106 
CHINA (Taiwan) 
Index of earnings* 


1 9 6 1 
Toth | ital do Aue 
CHINA? (Taiwan, Pe iF 
Mining. 5 ‘ | 
Manufacturing 3 a | 270 sp | i 
Transport. . 66 68 71 | | : 
7 | 
FEDERATION OF MALAYA? housand) ee ee ee ee 
state® 3 ae 309 309 307 314 31 
l 
Bente: eee cee, 278 | 280 | 277 | 282 | 282 cy. | 
et 40 38 26 oy el | 
mau a rer}, FF. tog ae oe 
INDIA (thousand) | ch | ety | | 
Boctorien fender Factory act* . . | 2,690 | 3,402 | 3,480 | 3,413 | 3,695 | 3,665 | | | 
as 758 | 807 813 43 | arate a aati cn Pac inate S56 
ei mtie | - = a 948 i ee ae ~ ee | 759 | 783 | 781 784, 784 803 | 806 
pee oe . a ! | | | 375 | 378 389 413 392 376 
Oitice workers ee ex | BRT | Ser | seg | ais | eee | (8 WV 3a3 | 
anual workers . ... . 396 | 388 389 401 
JAPAN® (million) et eae 
All industries. 40.9 |} 417] 428 | 431 | 43.7 | 44.7 | 
Agriculture forestry and hunting fee tka ai) ies | isa fo iaa | tee ise | 147 By) Se Me 7 
etre cys 05) 0.5 0.6 0.5 0.6 05 || 05 | i : ; ; 
Manufacturing . 77-4 Fei, ee gel 65 es | ae | ap oe lee ae 101 itz 
Construction wei -t8 | 20) 80) 32) 23] 22] 23 | 25 | «27 hee So: eco eae 
Commerce é ori Spl Ws) 7E) ve] 60] Fe | eo | ‘82 h coy | aig ome 
Transportation, communication ‘and | j 
other public utilities . au 1.9 2.1 on 2.2 2.3 2.4 2.4 2.4 2.4 | 2.4 Ye | 2.6 2.9 
pation (non-government). . . 4.3 4.6 49 5.0 5.2 5.5 9.2 5.7 CPcha| he ||) Hood 3.3 
Index of oe (1953 =100) | | | 
Mining . . i eee 81 81 ah 72 68 68 | 68 67. 6.8 81 | sess | Merete 
Manufacturing a ae ow Ne 106 107 | ii3 2 113 119 123 } 122 PZ ele 120 aos | caren || 
THAILAND® (thousan | | | | 
Mining a Pes pee me: ts 15.6 16.6 17.4 144.9 | 141 15.1 || 15.0 15.3 | 16.0 15:9 NGA || Ale7/ 17.2 
es a ee a a | 
a. Staff and permanent workers. skilled, semi-skilled workers. 
b. August for 1955, July for 1956 to 1959. ; g. Average for the week ending on the last day of the month, except for 
. | agree dle oil palm, coconut, tea and pineapple. ; Sama voce a prior to Loo seasons was chosen. 
° verages. 1. Compr = q . 
e¢. Average daily employment in all coal mines governed by the Indian Mines workcd saucer, a ee ae ae ie pe ed ae pair nt rae 
Act. Monthly figures are slightly short of total coverage. of the month. Excluding proprietors, self-employed persons, domestic servants 
f. Regular Central Government establishments excluding railways. Office workers and unpaid workers. ‘ 
comprise administrative, executive and clerical staff; manual workers comprise 
17. WAGES pase for oe devia 1953" 
a — 
| 6 0 | 
| | 1 
| 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 | 1960 | z ‘ : 
| | To IV I Ly sul | Aug 
CEYLON z | | | | - | | 
Index of wages | | | | | 
Tea and rubber estate workers? 106 | 107 108 | 110; 110 109 || 109 | 107 | 109 109 109 109 | 109 
109 125 | 125 125 i 125 125 } 125 125 125 IAG) IS) 
| \| 


243 246 271 || 270 | 267 | 285 296 301 


INDIA | | 
Wages or earnings (rupees) | 


eet See fee, og | BL} Te 227 | | 
Manufacturing . . . . - 125 | 141] 155 | 165 | 177 | 207 || 203 | 209 | 217 || 254 | 249 
FED. OF MALAYA | } | 
Earnings (Malayan dollar) | | 
Rubber toppers (Monthly) . . | 75.4°| 78.0'| el.of|  . | 82.0 ee | 
| 


_ 
— 
co 
_ 
— 
i) o 
“N = 
Oo : 
ie) 
(de) 
bo 


Cotton mills* (Bombay, monthly) 94.8 98.8 104.2 | 111.6 116.4 AEP ||, CIES) |) Mis) ; | 2 | 130.8 aes 
Coal mines® (Jahria, weekly) . 14.2 17.4 20.5 22.0 22.8 yes: ||| Psy) |) A || ee 23:9: | 230) Was 24.0 
JAPAN | | | 
Index of eel | | | 
Mining . . a ees el 108 118 137 140 | 144 154 || 140 | 167 178 USG3 |e 4 Om eee 
Manufacturing ‘ 109 120 124 127 | 136 147 || 138 | 149 | 182 125 150 | 233 , 144 
Daily money wages of agricultural | | 
Iabour, male (yen) . .. - 301 308 323 337 348 372 || 384 | 382 | 9392 368 


KOREA, Republic of | | | | 
Wages? (thousand hwan) | 


Piniticngwetk Pa «+ 4 )ts + “¢ Aes Api 26.4 27.0 32.2 35.7 34.3 | 36.2 38.4 37.3 | 39.6 41.3 41.4 
Manufacturing eael F's ae decd sale 20.3 21.7 23.5 26.0 24.8 26.8 28.2) I 27.5 | 27.9 29.9 27.0 
PHILIPPINES | | | 
Index of wages* aps | | 
Skilled . . - =. ae 101 101 101 104 | 106 106 106 | 106 | 105 105 105 
Unskilled . . eo 102 103 | 102 | 103 | 104 104 } 104 | 104 104 105 
VIET-NAM, Republic of ; | 
Earnings™ (Saigon-Cholon, oe | 
eet a te sa : 86.7 89.4 99.2 | 102.1 102.3 102.3 | 102.5 | arti 102.3 
imaitlicd aa els ete 6 pecs <2 ce 47. 8 | 96. 0 63. As Gi 70.2 | 70.0 | 72.2 || 72.3 | ++. | 72.2 | 


1939; Chi: Tague une 1949; Japan, 1955; Philip- i. Average eis cash earnings per regular worker: 
me pcg. ha este Bencieoe ) : ep j. Total monthly average earnings of production workers based on the payroll 


Daily rates of minimum wages (basic wages plus special allowance). reports collected from representative sample establishments throughout the 


b. 

c. Monthly wage rates for unskilled male workers in government employment. ppt a in mining and manufacturing (excluding tobacco and _ salt 
llowances including payment in kind. manufacturing 

yoy catirpal ees pen i yay k. Daily average wage rates of all classes of workers. 

f. At Tale. m. Daily average earnings (basic wages plus allocations in kinds and annual 

g Movthi minimum basic wages plus dearness allowance. bonus? of workers in industrial plants. Figures relate to last day of the 

h. Average weekly earnings (basic wages plus dearness allowance and other pay- period, 


ments) of underground miners and loaders in coal mines. 
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CURRENCY AND BANKING 18. CURRENCY AND BANKING 
End of period 


| 1 9 6 O L759 ebaee 
1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 | 1960 |. _ 
J hai Il IV I I Jul Aug 
| te ad a, 
: pee Pe. _| 4 l + 
| 
BURMA (million kyats) | 1,535 1,509 
1,485 | 1,467 1,560 |1,503 |1,467 |/1,624 {1,553 | 1, ‘ 
Bee ee aren: amie 18 | tesa | vag | asa (1021 | ood logs |1o10 | 1004 1.155 | 1,007 | 1.084 1,087 
Deposit Ee nee : 391 | 513 | 360 | 458 | 464 463 471 493 | 463 469 456 | 451 442 
time deposits (Commercial i 
ses pons | HR | 33 |S | | | aE BS | ae | | a | a |e) 
vernment de osits TR os, 2a 248 248 282 28 I 
Saad Bank at Intoher(es Gg pc 130 bity/ Te 50 48 60 | 40 45 60 33 47 52 ne 
Commercial Bank®... 118 131 205 | 231 214 253 || 263 | 247 | 253 267 | 266 282 = 
Bank clearings . . . . . A 946 | 993 | 917 | 270 | 289 338 || 386 347 288 | 293 377 289 _ 
Foreign assets . . “ee 540 | 652 | 446 | 576 | 642 644 || 729 | 665 644 522 552 577 leat 
Union Bank of Buma .. . 415 | 535 | 382 | 490 | S68 567. 645 583 567 461 472 507 527 
Commercial banks ... . 124 117 64 86 74 Vy ny 82 77 | 61 8 70 62 
Claims on private sector : 
commercial banks) . . . . 216 | 250 | 343 | 270 | 305 379 || 359 | 355 379 525" | 475 455 442 
eee on government. . . . 941 |1,020 |1,002 |1,185 |1,375 | 1,241 |1,238 |1,260 |1,241 | 1,359 |1,344 | 1,363 | 1,367 
Union Bank of Burma? . . . ea2 | 662 | 7ee | 710 | 797 729 723 | 709 723 927 | 919 873 829 
Commercial banks . . . . 989 | 358 | 240 | 475 | 578 512 || 515 | 551 512 | 432 425 490 538 
of interest (Yo per annum) | 
aeeal money a : f A 1.27 | 0.94 | 142 | 1.60 | 1.08 | 1.52 || 1.50 | 1.85 | 1.75 || 258 | 233 | 150 | 150 
Yield of long term ary t bonds"A 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 | 3.00 3.00 3.00 | 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Exchange rate. . [4.778 | 4.808 |4.775 [4.785 |4.790 | 4.770 4.775 4.765 | 4.778 4.788 | 4.805 | 4.798 | 4.775 
CAMBODIA (million riels) I i 
Money suppl | | 
Cineseye in circulation. . 999 / 1,058 |1,355 {1,472 |1,799 | 2,017 | 1,985 |2,103 |2,017 ||2,299 |2,299 | 2,235 | 2,228 
Demand deposits in commercial } } 
banks . . . . . « {1,035 |1,104 | 693 | 885 |1,143 | 1,492 |1,444 |1,562 |1,432 1,380 |1,368 | 1,446 | 1,365 
Private time deposits . . . . 37 15 84 76 159 274 || 254 | 277 274 : 285 275 276 276 
Bank clearings . . . . . A 446 | 412 | 481 | 520 | 570 725 | 686 738 794 820 831 746 878 
Foreign assets . 1,968 | 2,559 |2,911 |3,442 |3,505 | 3,903 /|3,780 |3,920 |3,903 3,974 |4,123 | 4,143 | 4,094 
Banque Nationale du Cambodge | 1.751 |2454 |2.756 |3.366 |3.566 | 3,706 3,636 | 3.748 | 3.706 3,844 |3,979 | 3,970 | 3.919 
Commercial banks . . . . 217 105 155 76 139 197 144 | 168 197 || 130 145 173 175 
Claims on private sector . . 329 563 812 776 1,147 1,719 1,421 1,648 1,719 || 1,802 1,713 1,678 1,738 
Claims on government by Banque I | 
Nationale du Cambodge . . / 1,014 [1,014 |1,014 [1,014 |1,114 |1,014 |1,014 |1,014 |1,014 /1,014 814 | 814 814 
CEYLON (million rupees) 
Money supply . . . . . . | 1,062 | 1,118 [1,032 [1,067 |1,169 | 1,197 |/1,161 {1,172 |1,197 | 1,200" |1,210 | 1,212 | 1,220 
Currency: net active. . . . 384 | 401 | 435 | 530 | 565 595 | 594 | 580 595 615 641 646 649 
Deposit money . ... . 677 | 717 | 597 | 537 |! 604 | 602 || se7 | 593 602 || 585 570 586 571 
Private time deposits . . . . 450 | 510 | 558 | 617 | 688 | 770 || 724 744 | 770 764 758 744 744 
Government deposits . . . . 116 176 128 164 100 92 66 87 92 || 100° 78 | 87 102 
Central Bank of Ceylon. . . 42 67 12 28 18 12) 12 | as Le il fe 14 13 14 
Commercial banks . . . . 74 | 109 | fe | 496 81 g1 || 53 75 gi || eg | 63 74 83 
Bank clearings as 758 | 785 | 730 | €6% | -9i4 743 (|| 731 761 754 || 765 677 835 | 794 
Bank debits? . . . . . . A | 1,060 | 1,063 |1,111 | 970 |1,050 | 1,094 1,084 |1,122 |1,052 |)1,052 983 | 1,182 | 1,071 
Foreign assets (ve). . . . 857 878 679 606 456 268 383 | 318 268 || 283 321 | 288 | 275 
Central Bank of Ceylon. . 655 | 736 | 589 | 518 382 186 311 | 219 186 183 235 189 174 
Commercial banks . .. . 200 143 90 88 7o-|| "8s 72. | SS 83 100 87 99 101 
Claims on the private sector 
(commercial banks) . . . . 256 | 344 | 399 | 436 | 458 | 48 493 501 488 | 493 485 497 488 
Claims on government. . . . 596 | 672 | 750 | 906 | 1,182 | 1,451 | 1,229 | 1,328 |1,451 | 1,442" |1,463 | 1,492 | 1,597 
Central Bank of Ceylon. . . 18 ll 88 261 514 760 584 678 760 745 780 81l 855 
oS banks bec : 578 | 661 665 | 645 | 668 691 || 645 650 691 697" | 683 681 682 
ates of interest (% per annum) I 
Call money rate. . . . A | 0.50 | 0.50 | 1.08 | 1.25 | 1.42 | 188 | 1.75 | 225 | 200 | 200 | 2. 2 
Treasury bill rate. . A 0.79 | 0.68 | 0.88 | 154°] 1.93 | 244 || 244 | 248 | 260 || 267 ri 288 oes 
é oe of long aa gov't bonds*A jae 3.04 | 299 | 2.91 | 2.76 | 2.90 || 261 | 2.87 | 3.47 3.44 | 3.42 | 3.38 | 3.55 
xchange rate (selling Seghcn,° 4.800 |4.765 |4.755 | 4.753 | 4.762 ||4.765 | 4.76 : ] 
CHINA: Taiwan: (million new Taiwan|dollars) | “a bes Sea, [4.8] tree eee 
Money supply . . . . . + | 2,636 | 3,261 |3,938 [5,238 |5,981 | 6,514 ||5,927 |6,014 |6,514 |\6.287 |6,914 
ee net active. . . . rae 1,883 | 2,228 [2,927 |3,277 | 3,426 | 3,127 3,113 | 3,426 |/3,132 !3,330 
Deposit money . . . . . (032 | 1,378 |1,710 |2,310 | 2,704 | 3,088 |2,800 |2,901 |3.0398 | 
Private time deposits . . . . 1,010 | 1,049 |1,473 {2,687 | 3,476 4,729 3,910 | 4,316 ina ee oot 
Government deposits . . . . / 998 | 1,295 /1,606 |1,738 | 1,955 | 2,062 | 2,298 | 2,305 |2,062 ||2081 |1':935 | 2,780 | 2997 
Bank of Taiwan. . . . 625 | 1,167 | 1,441 {1,551 | 1,727 | 1,854 |2070 | 2.042 11954 1847 |1710 | 
Other banks . . . . . . 172 | 128 | 164 | 188 | 228 | 208 | 226 | 263 | 208 || o94 | ‘295 
Counterpart funds ©. 5 A | 2405 | 1485 | 1.651 1,553 | 1,885 | 2.624 (1,809 | 2,122 | 2,624 | 3,004 | 2,984 | 2,415 | 2.487 
oy ee ie 2,887 | 3,857 /5,121 |5,410 | 6,892 | 8695 |8,797 | 8,794 | 9,194 8,914 | 9,945 {10,917 [11,188 
Bank of Taiwon . . . , , | 504 528 649 11,708 | 1524 
: 2,597 || 1,992 | 2,103 | 2,597 |!2,651 |3, 
Se ee cotton. 1,960 | 2,198 | 3,043 | 4,122 | 5,684 | 6.694 | 6,337 | 6.473 |6.604 | 6.848 7520 7,737 | 7,858 
cin ee au ae 731 1,023 | 1,091 | 1,135 || 1,201 | 1,128 |1,135 |/1,104 | 1.230 a jek 
Clai : 816 | 2,400 | 3,391 | 4,593 | 5,559 | 5,136 |5,345 |5.559 |/5.744 |6.291 
Bako! folec, CC tC*| «2887 | 2.020 | 2.86% | 2.974 | 2.604 | S178 -a,78) | aoe lease Wesg, feeeall mEteenne 
anksoielciwan . . . 1,652 | 1,974 , : ' 3.918 | 4,132 
Ciheoteake met as ae ae 2,895 || 2,394 | 2,613 |2,895 | 3,157 | 2997 oe ; 
Claims on official entities’. . | 2,046 | 2,563 2,905 | 3,350 | 3,707 4,359 3,579 3,866 4,359 re Pee 933 B82 
Bank of Taiwan. . . . . | 1948 | 2473 | 2,827 |3248 | 3,608 | 3.939 | 3426 | 661 | g's 3 a55 iar oe ea 
i , - 7 q * ' |v, ’ a 
Commercial banks . . . . 98 90 78 102 | 99 420 | 153 | 205 | 420 381 43 
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18. CURRENCY AND BANKING (Cont'd) CURRENCY AND BANKING 
End of period 
+ = aie — 1 = 
t 79 -@. 5 een Gy 
1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 | 1960 ae  —— 
II I IV I II Jul | Aug 
7 ; = Biden AS 
CHINA: Taiwan: (million new Taiwan dollars) (Cont'd) 
Exchange rate 
Buying: 
Sugar, Rice Exports 20.35 |20.35 | 20.35 | 36.08 
Other Exports: 
Government 20.35 | 26.35 
Sethe ertleg 26.35 | 37.58 + 39.70 | 39.85 | 40.00 | 40.00 | 39.85 || 39.91 | 40.04 | 40.04 | 40.03 
Non-Trade 21.95- |24.68 ]24.68 | 36.08 
29.05 |29.05 | 29.05 | 37.59 
Selling: 
Government Imports 24.78 |24.78 |24.78 | 36.38 | 36.38 36.38 
Other Imports $2.28 |92.28 | 92.28 | 37.78 | 39.85 40.00 | 39.85 || 39.91 | 40.04 | 40.04 | 40.03 
Non-Trade [24.78 |24.78 | 24.78 Be Ge 40.00 
FEDERATION OF MALAYA 
and SINGAPORE (million Malayan dollars) | 
Money supply Ba 1,267 | 1,268 | 1,230 | 1,237 | 1,430 | 1,504 | 1,491 | 1,492 | 1,504 || 1,494 | 1,483 | 1.471 | 1.472 
Currency: net active . 861 | 892 | 889 | 892 | 1,013") 1,063 | 1,038"| 1,053"| 1,063 || 1.047 | 1.031 | 1.029 | 1.028 
Deposit money 406 | 376 | 341 | 345 | 417"| 441 || 453"| aggr| 441 || 447 | 452 | 4a2| ‘44a 
Time deposits oe ee 338 | 320 | 305 | 355 | 462 | 559 | 5Sio | 545 | 559 | 570 | 583 | 593! 615 
Bank debits® . . . . . .A | 1,438 | 1,600 | 1,679 | 1,628 | 1,762 | 1,958 || 1,865 | 2,030 | 1,983 || 1,866 | 2,019 | 2,243 | 2,217 
Foreign assets 1,547 |1,468 | 1,375 | 1,460 | 1,760 | 1,804 || 1,824 | 1,809 | 1,804 || 1,742 | 1.710 | 1.638 | 1.810 
Currency Board . 965 | 992 }1,004 | 1,082 | 1,379 | 1,440 | 1,431 | 1,426 | 1,440 || 1,444 | 1.424 | 1.432 | 1.413 
Other banks (net) . 582 | 476 | 371 | 378 | 382 | 364 || 393 | 383 | 364 | 298 | 286 | 256 | 397 
Claims on private sector 194 | 252 | 279 | 295 | 372 | 474 || 455 | 491 | 474 | 556 | 578 | 623 | 663 
Claims on government. . . . 95 98 | 104-4 113 | 140 179 || 158 | 163 | 179 | 161 |” 204 Vise" 93 
Exchange rate (par rate) 3.06 | 3.06 | 3.06 | 3.06 | 3.06 | 3.06 | 3.05 | 3.05 | 306 || 3.06 | 3.07 | 307] 3.06 
HONG KONG (million HK dollars) 
Money supply <a 
Currency notes: in circulation . 727 | 732 | 755 | 772 | 938 | 931 || 900 7 902 | 931° l-935--l) 044.beco45: Wucoas 
Bank clearings 1,160 |1,276 |1,412 |1,309 | 1,480 | 1,925 |/1,856 | 1,870 | 2,071 | 2,131 | 2,297 | 2,096 | 2,084 
INDIA (thousand million es 
Money supply ; 20.47 {21.79 | 22.76 | 23.50 | 25.21 | 27.37 || 27.02 | 26.31 | 27.37 || 29.01 | 28.72 | 28.08 | 27.98 
Currency: net active . 13.86 |14.85 |15.27 | 16.06 | 17.53 | 18.99 | 18.69 | 18.20 | 18.99 || 20.28 | 19.70 | 19.37 | 19.20 
Deposit money 6.61 | 6.93 | 7.49 | 7.43 | 7.67 | 8.33 | 8.33 | 811 | 8.38 | 8.74 | 903 | 8.711 8.78 
Private time deposits 6.13 | 6.98 | 893 | 11.40 | 13.98 | 14.30 | 15.07 | 14.77 | 14.30 | 14.14 | 14.99 | 14.58 | 14.84 
Government deposits | 
(Reserve Bank of India) . 0.70 | 0.73 | 0.72 | 0.79 | 0.90 | 0.85 || 087 | 086 | 0.85 || 112 | O80 | 1.03 | 0.91 
Bank clearings . . A | 652 | 7.03 | 7.41 | 7.96 | 8.99 | 10.11 ||10.06 | 9.74 | 10.80 || 11.12 | 10.89 | 11.13 | 10.55 
Forei assets (Reserve Bonk of 
India) : be 775 | 649 | 415 | 3.07, | 331. | 2:70 |) 2.75. | 257 | 2.70 || 954 | 292°) 216 eel 
Claims on private sector 7.04 | 884 |10.16 | 10.39 | 11.64 | 13.84 13.42 | 13.45 | 13.84 || 15.35 | 15.49 | 15.15 | 15.02 
Commercial banks 6.78 | 8.48 | 9.61 | 9.65 | 10.57 | 12.49 |) 12.22 | 12.12 | 12.49 | 14.00 | 13.87 | 13.53 | 13.46 
Cooperative banks O76 | 036 | 055. | 074 | 107. \- 134 | 1.20. | 1.43.) 124 || “135 Vell eel cou. 
Gites on government . 13.93 |16.78 |21.73 | 26.19 | 28.78 | 29.40 | 30.37 | 29.45 | 29.40 | 30.02 | 29.93 | 30.21 | 30.41 
Reserve Bank of India 7.13 | 9.82 |14.13 | 16.35 | 17.35 | 19.03 ||19.09 | 18.31 | 19.03 | 20.11 | 20.17 | 20.06 | 20.05 
Other banks 5.74 | 596 | 6.63 | 8.84 | 10.58 | 9.41 |/10.33 | 10.24 | 9.41 | 883 | 8.74 | 911 | 9.33 
Treasury currency” . | 106 | 1.00 | 0.97 | 0.99 | 0.83 | 095 | o95 | 0.90 | 0.95 | 1.03 | 1.07 | 1.04 | 1.02 
m) 
cea i Seem 259 | 321 | 371°| 296 | 2.74 | 3.71 || 3.61 | 351 | 4.16 || 5.23 | 4.06 | 946 | Boa 
[ot ae hcl ! 17 | 4.05 | 4.06 || 409 | 406 | 4.05 || 4.04 | 4.10 | 4.14 | 4.14 
Yield of long-term gov't bonds A Be) Woe 4.13 4, : : - f ae ‘ ao 5‘ ae ‘ ay r oe ‘ 
Exchange rate (selling) 4.778 (4.805 4.770 /4.780 | 4.783 | 4.773 |/4. ; : it 
INDONESIA (thousand million rupiah) eee eee ee er 
Money supply 12.23 |13.39 | 18.91 | 29.37 | 34.89 | 47. : ’ 
Currency: net active . 8.65 | 9.37 | 14.09 19.87 26.88 34.08 aid 31.81 24.08 34.58 
Sree deel ae tweet ceeds) ote) cas | een? | ago" oss | aactimog 
Private time deposits 0.33 0.29 ; : : . E 5 ; f 
Foreign assets (net) 2.77 | 1.68 | 1.26 | 2.48 |14.75 | 18.40 ||18.36 | 17.51 | 18.40 |] 15.17 | 13.49 
Bank end 195 | 090 | 0.58 | 2.15 | 12.43 | 14.62 |/16.12 | 15.48 | 14.62 |) 11.10 | 7.55 
Bank Indonesia 95 i F : 5.4 
i 350 | 2.90 | 2.55 | 248 | 13.50 | 15.17 |} 16.69 | 15.75 | 15.17 || 11.90 | 8.09 
eee eee BS ies | 167 | 0.86 | 107 | 055 || 0.57 | O27 | 0.55 || O80 le0.54 
oxcae geaggoliag 070 076 | 068 | 0.33 | 2.32 | 3.77 || 2.24 | 2.03 | 3.77 |) 4.06 | 5.94 
Salome : 4.02 | 4.93 | 4.47 | 6.56 | 13.08 | 19.89 || 18.56 | 17.63 | 19.89 || 21.77 | 27.26 
\ ore palladowadipaaal oss |-0e6 | 0.77 | 1.77 | 246 | 1.39 || 963 | 221 | 1.39 | 1.76} 2.21 
A images 316 | 407 | 3.73 | 4.79 | 10.62 | 18.50 |}14.94 | 15.42 | 18.50 | 30.01 | 25.05 
ce et 929 |15.00 |21.09 | 30.91 | 34.58 | 34.95 || 32.40 | 30.50 | 34.95 || 37.12" | 39.82 
eee ee ss 3.68 |12.78 |19.80 |29.10 | 34.21 | 34.90 | 31.75 | 30.13 | 34.90 | 37.10 | 39.75 
re earn, 002 | 169 | 067 | 1.03 | 0.90 | 0.50 || 1.04 | 080 | 0.50 || 0.39 | 0.41 
er banks - : MH E: 9 36° 
'53 | -0.45 ||-0.39 | -0.43 | -0.45 || -0.36" | 0.39 
Treasury currency 0.59 0.53 0.62 0.78 0.53 
Exchange rate: 36.0 | 45.0 | 45.0 || 45.0 | 45.0 | 45.0 | 45.0 
Principal export rate . 11.36 ae PHA 30.3 36.0 45.0 
45.0-|| 45.0-| 45.0-| 40.0-|| 45.0-| 45.0-| 45.0-| 45.0- 
incipal i ate . 11.48- |11.48- | 28.4-| 37.9-| 45.0 4 
Principal import rate 92.95 | 22.95 42.6 56.8 ae 72.0 oh 72.0 72.0 72.0 1210) 72.0 has 
i 34.42- | 28.68- | 56.8- im “~t 200.0 a 200.0 | 200.0 | 200.0 | 200.0 | 2¢0.0 | 200. 
eee ae 57.38 |57.38 | 78.1 | 104.2 | 135.0 135.0 
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18. CURRENCY AND BANKING (Cont'd) 


BANKING 6. ‘ 
CURRENCY AND Bhat pena 
pas ees | | | 1960 | 1 es eae 
| | f ——_____—_—_—_— SSS 
} 955 | 858) 2887 SEE ee ee eee a ga | ame 
| | | Tia I fee 
Ilion vials, 20th of last month of period ) 
Reece cecly oe ae e 20.22 359 27.69 36.33 39.96 42.82 | 44.37 

aaa aera ee 24.26 | 27.79 30.48 32.74 34.68 

Currency: net active. . . - 17.71 | 20.78 : hae se | 9.49 10.08 9.69 

Deposit money . + +: + ae a Ber | tes | aa 1037 10.93 ne 
Private time deposits ee eth chante 4. S Be | ane ener 779 3.79 9.09 7.79 
Government deposits . . .- -; 4.08 4. : | 8. | ae 
Bank debits . A | 15.33 | 16.80 | 18.20 | 20.71 | 20.62 sonal) UL eed nee age | 
Foreign assets" (National bank) : West 8.44 | 18.57 | 19.18 | 16.12 | 13.86 ae, : ; | | 
Claims on private sector Sl Sey 10.82 13.98 | 22.61 32.24 Srent i yas 

National Bank ee ees 5.72 | 7.45 | 8.37 | 12.73 | 15.87 | 18.67 | 17.46 | 18.92 | 18.67 

5.61 | 9.88 | 16.37 ... | 19.70 | 20.62 as 

Commercial banks ... . S199 3.36 | 15.00 | 16.64 
Claims on government . . | 11.07 | 12.64 | 13.81 | 14.73 | 13.33 | 16.64 | 13.66 | 

i icial entities | 
eeartonels rene) ela. at 6.24 | 6.88 | 9.09 | 12.27 | 15.60 15.71 16.92 | 16.18 | 15.71 7 
Exchange rate: selling. . . . | 76.50 | 76.50 | 76.50 | 76.50 | 76.50 | 76.50 | 76.50 | 76.50 | 76.50 | 76.50 | 

thousand million yen) | 
meee Ar aes ca. « 2.331 | 2,714 | 2,824 | 3,185 | 3,711 | 4,420 3,510 | 3,681 | 4,420 | 4,270 | 4,464 

Currency: net active. . . . 627 | 721 | 750 | 795 | 604 | 1,097 || 822 | 800 | 1,097 923 | 1,023 

Deposit money. . « | 1,705 | 1,993 | 2,074 | 2,390 | 3,107 | 3,323 || 2,688 | 2,881 | 3,323 || 3,347 | 3,441 | 
Time deposits (other banks) . . | 3,064 | 3,837 | 4,767 | 5,867 | 7,236 | 8,937 7,909 8,390 | 8,937 | 9,641 | 10,065 | 
Government & Local Government yen ee es he 320 || 328 | 334/ 320 || 623 | 434 | 

Bank of Japan. . «se 61 66 46 54 | 54 26 40 37 26 308 4] 

Other banks . . . .. | 118 | 144 | 175 | 197 | 225 | 294 | 288 | 297 | 294 315 392 
Bank clearings . . . . . A | 2,750 | 3,342 | 4,264 | 4,745 | 4.775 | 5,581 | 5,327 | 5,577 | 6,380 | 6,466 | 6,913 
Horeiqnmassetsia-men ismey lel ie 447 457 2/2 || 396 532 623 491 $75 623 554 457 

Bank of Japan. . 4) 170 153 = 91 212 322 219 249 322 376 415 

Foreign Exchange Fund . 0 ie oe oe | 305 pe oe ee ta ee o 

Chine lei — «6 5 = 5 oo = = = eae ule = ) = * 

Claims on private sector . . . | 4,684 | 5,917 | 7,253 | 8,501 10,287 |12,868 11,255 11,959 12,868 13,876 | 14,700 
Claims on Obi aie ; : 427 442 44 652 798 876 587 535 876 850 573 
Rates of interest (% per een 

Call money rate (Tokyo). . A | 7.36 | 6.57 | 1094 | 9.69 | 843 | 840 840) 840 840 840 840/ 840 8.40 

Yield of long-term gov't bonds™A | 6.33 | 6.34 | 6.33 | 6.3 6.32 | 6.38 632 | 643) 643 643| 643 | 643 | 6.43 
Exchange rate (par rate) . . . | 360.8 | 360.8 | 360.8 | 360.8 | 359.8 | 359.6 361.8 | 359.6 | 359.6 361.8 | 361.8 | 361.8 | 361.8 

KOREA, Republic of | 
(thousand million hwan) | | 
Money supply . . ... . 93.5 | 120.9 | 145.1 | 192.6 | 209.9 | 219.1 | 206.9 | 199.3 219.1| 215.1 | 245.6 | 261.7 | 273.9 

Currency: in circulation. . . 58.8 | 73.4 | 86.2 | 1111 | 1238 | 1394 117.9 | 1236] 139.4) 115.4 | 1322] 137.2 | 1515 

Deposit money. ae 34.7 | 476 | 59.1 | 815 | 86.3 | 79.7 | 890} 75.7| 79.7) 99.7| 119.4 | 124.5 | 1224 
Uncleared checks and bills Pees — 6.0 | -15.2 | -13.2 | -20.9 Zo 40.8 2o.0 41.0 40.8 —4}.] —-17.2 -18.1 | 183 
Time deposits? . . eas 10.0 | 169 | 176 | 24.0 | 634 | 621 | 740/ 626! 621) 61.3| 6281 667 ae 
Bank clearings A | 107.4 | 207.7 | 201.2 | 2269 | 292.3 396.6 361.9 404.9 459.7" 547.7" 416.3 262.0 | 301.0 
Bank debits eet 5 SA ... | 306.5 | 361.3 | 417.5 | 559.9 701.6 666.3 704.8, 774.2 |) 938.0 754.7 | 470.4 | 529.7 
Government deposits . . . . 33.4 | 68.0 | 133.0 | 125.9 | 125.0 131.1 1025 1243 131.1) 148.7 139.9 127.1 | 130.2 
Counterpart funds . 14.2 Sor Las 98.9 63.7 86.3 39.1 83.0 86.3 84.8 70.4 70.4 he 
Foreign assets, Bank of Korea (nei) 24.0 | 25.5 4° 335°) 49.9 50.5 yaa 60.6 66.9 744 158.1 | 170.4 | 176.9 | 194.1 

Gross foreign assets . ee ay 48.6 ; 57.0 | 72.4 Ve 100.9 89.3 96.2 | 100. 218.2 | 230.8 | 236.2 | 252.3 

Foreign liabilities?» . . . . 23.4 | 23.1 | 235 | 23.1 | 222 | 288 | 289| 293] 288] 601| 6041 5931 5se2 
Claims on private sector . . . 42.7 | 76.9 | 113.5 | 162.8 | 187.0 | 246.8 209.9 | 218.1 | 2468) 259. 26831 271.7 Pe 

Bank of Korea. . . . . . 5.5 5.8 69 1} 84 5.9 5.8 6.8 6.5 58] 115] 115] 11.3 

Other banks . . . . . 37.2 | 71.1 | 107.7 | 157.4 | 91.5 | 241.0 | 203.1 | 211.7| 241.0) 248.0] 2568] 2604 | 
Claims on government. . . . | 111.4 | 213.5 | 304.9 | 308.3 | 300.0 | 2912 2384 2829) 2912  2962| 2971 | 2969 | ||’ 

Bonk of Korea. . . . . . | 109.5 | 209.7 | 299.9 | 303.4 | 295.5 | 287.5 235.1 276.0) 287.5 | 2928] 2935 | 2933 | 2906 

Other banks . . boa ee) eye] Sei ee 4.5 3.7 3.3 3.9 3.7 $4) 88] 36 
Claims on official entities . 8.5 | 5.4 9.67) 17:5 17.4 | 186 17.8 18.4 18.6 18.6 | 186] 18.6 

Bank ofKorea. . . . . 2.7 | 4.0] 80] 160] 160] 164 164| 164] 164] i164} 164] I64| Iea 

Commercial banks . . . . ON oe 0s the Ce ne ee } 22) 14) 20) 22) 22} 22] 22 
Exchange rate (official) . . . 500 | 500 | 500 | 500.|} 500 650 | 650) 650} 6501 1,300 | ; 300 

PAKISTAN (million rupees) | SO | 20Y eter ieee 
Money supply . . . . . . | 4,369 | 4,923 | 5,234 | 5,502 | 5,762 | 6,162 | 5.956 | 5.744 | 2 | 

Currency: in circulation. . . | 2,990 | 3.496 | 3.583 | 3,742 | 3844 | 4182 3815 es | ine Last eaae 2773 onl 

Deposit money . . . . . | 1,380 | 1,457 | 1,651 | 1,760 | 1918 | 1,980 | 2.041 | 2.085 | 1980 2.092 | 21023 2,054 | 2.039 
Time deposis . . . . . . 889 | 968 | 1,083 | 1,180 | 1,454 | 1,592 | 1,416 | 1,540| 1592, 1.648 | 1.724 | 1650 | 1/655 
Bonk clearings . . . . . A | 583) 696 | 761 | 789 | ‘980 | 1,231 | 1,197 | 1,181] 1.350) 1.319 | 1'399 | 1398 | 199 
Government deposits | 163] 61 69 a5 | 200 | tig ‘iga| ‘tas| tig) a7) cope Gee heen 
fioteton assets (State Bank of | | 44 

akistan)* 1,774 | 1,854 | 1,594 | 1,485 | 1,908 
Gee rae acact | 1,978 | 1,909 | 1,860 | 1,978) 2,093 | 1,879 | 1,821 | 1,764 

(scheduled banks) 1,183 | 1,256 | 1,294 | 1,314 | 1,509 
Claims on government . 2,612 | 3,218 | 4,044 | 4,439 | 4,505 Hee cen yor cee tee Peet ee eo 

State Bank of Pakista l | i : ‘ 4,699 | 4,717 | 4,764 | 4,723 | 4,731 

n 338 | 1,848 | 2,507 | 2,791 | 2.658 | 284 
| 848 | 2,770 | 2,812!) 2,848 || 2,862} 2,948| 2912 | 2909 

Other banks 1,036 | 1,119 | 1,260 | 1,367 | 1,558 | 1,612 || 1,517 1.614] 1612] 1610| 1579 | 1 

Treasury currency . 238 | 261 | 276 | 280 | 288 | 239 ‘229 ‘217| ‘239| ‘o4s| ie oe 
Claims on provincial governments | 122 | 117| 228 | 256 | 271 926 301 270 sel aed ot ee 

State Bank of Pakistan . 12 2) 119) 122 | 93] i931 195] ya] ~ 391 a meets os oe 

Scheduled banks . 110 | 115 | 109} 134 | 178 | 195] 176 | 197] Jos oe ee 54 19 
Rates of interest (°% per annum) | 193 192 192 192 

Call money rate. . . 1.45 2.04 | 
ria eects ie goveranen | 2.03 | 1.66 | 153} 9.42 | 382] 238) 4.11]) 435] 364] 3.75] 3.75 

bonds® . « : A 3.15 3.15 | 3.20 | 3.20 | 3.95 3.50 | | | 

15 | | 320 | 3.2 50 | 348] 3.50] 3.56| 
Exchange rate (selling) . 4.782 | 4.805 | 4.778 | 4.785 | 4.790 | 4.780 | 4.775 | 4.770 | 4.780 | 1792 4.608 1600 1778 
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A 
18 CURRENCY AND BANKING (Cont'd) CURRENCY AND BANKING 
End of period 
9) 66 
1955 | 1956 | 1957] 1958 | 1959 | 1960 = ' aN ie ake = 
| | { II Ill IV I i II Jul | Aug 
+ - = 
PHILIPPINES (million pesos) | 
oney supply 
Fe anieapat active . — i. a ne a 1,902 || 1,800 | 1,790 | 1,902 || 1,947] 2,026) 2,019 
oe caner ig ee 8 949 || 953 | 888] 949 || 943] 944| 941 

Be deceit 68 0| 817} 919 | 948 | 953 || 947 | 902] 9531 1,005! 1,082! 1.039 

on dean S86 658 | 803 | 868 | 1,032 | 1,158 | 1,035 | 1,087 | 1,158 || 1,247] 1.355 | 1.432 

Rent dabite® eat 739 876 915 | 1,058 oye head das sus bea 

a = ids 1908 1492 1,768 | 1,978 | 1,960 | 2,067 | 2,001 || 1.845] ... ee 

a ee 278 | 311 || 377 | 349 
elie to of oo Ee ran 52 | 105 s4| iss} 207 | 251 || siz | 273| 281 313 a9 | 447 389 

Soaciguaen ational Bank 133 | 168 | 113 1 71 80 65 76 80 80 g 
oreign assets (net) 4] r . ne Bo ae 
agen 8 | 450} 201] 192 | 311 | 441") 407 | 431] 441" 446] 398] 382]... 
ee ae se 322 182 he 165 | 297 | 252 | 312] 297] 288| 207) 223] 214 

ae on ee a 0 146 144" || 144] 119 | i447] ise} i191 | 159 
aa 1,106 | 1,254 | 1,513 | 1,588 | 1,779 | 1,963 | 1,806 | 1,872 | 1,963 | 2,031 | 2,1 

Claims on government . 531 | 730 | 804] 929 | 1,026 | 989 | 1,019 | 978| ‘989/ 1,030 oe a 
— jen. 226 | 268| 376] 462 |] 501 | 559 | 528 | 523] 559] se7| 591 | 676 
Centr 1 Bank of the Philippines 188 198 315 | 393 | 418 | 485 | 442 | 439/ 485] 514] 508 | 587 

Se eee 8 60 69 84 74 86 84 74 
Exchange cheers ; 2.015 | 2.015 | 2.015 | 2.015 | 2.015 | 2.015 || 2.015 | 2.015 | 2.015 ae ai Sie 2.015 
THA a. | 

Money supply ; 7,227 | 7,728 | 8,197 | 8,452 | 9,076 |10,066 || 9,146 | 9,404 | 10,066 || 7 
Currency: net active. . . | 51179 | 5.424 | 5573 | 5.504 | 5.788 | 6.048 | sis93 | S708 | 6.045 | 6465 | 6.030 | 6.045 | C012 
‘Deposit money . . . . . | 2,048 | 2,304 | 2,624 | 2,948 | 3,292 | 4,020 | 3,533 | 3,698 | 4.020 || 4.122 | 4.207 | 4.333 | 4.473 

Time deposits . . . . - . | 776 | 1,192 | 1,469 | 1,770 | 1,899 | 2,331 | 2,072 | 2,239 | 2,331 || 2.416 | 2,497) 2.591 | 2,698 

Government deposits | sie | sea] 639] 679] 880 | 1446 | 928 | 984] 1,446 1,616 | 2.043] 2.150 | 2,401 
Bank of Thailand . | 326 | 438} 394| 469 | 474 | 993) 515 | 517] 993) 1.070] 1.475] 1.626] 1.858 
Deposit money banks , 190 150 245 Bie 407 453 413 467 453 546 568 534 543 

Bank clearings A | 2,598 | 2,816 | 3,095 | 3,451 | 3,764 | 3,966 || 3,765 | 3,790 | 4,189 || 4,846 | 4,579 | 4,540 | 4,938 

Bank debits : 3,600 | 4,698 | 4,727 | 5,002 | 5,495 | 6,384 || 6,064 | 6,190 | 7,005 | 7,784 | 7,452 | 7,436 | 7,273 

Foreign assets (net) . 6,078 | 6.225 | 6,396 | 6,124 | 5.898 | 6,957 | 6,321 | 6.486 | 6.957 | 7.581 | 7.646] .. 
Bank of Thailand. . 4.759 | 5,065 | 5,401 | 5,303 | 5,203 | 5,802 || 5,338 | 5,415 | 5,802 || 6.433 | 6,697 | 6,832 | 6,922 
Deposit money banks 67 | -80| -31] — 4] -270 | -248 || -258 | -322 | -248 | -236 | -434| -992 | -211 
Exchange Fund 1,252 | 1,240 | 1,026] 925 | 966 | 1,403 || 1,191 | 1,403 | 1,404 || 1,984] 1,383| ... | ... 

Claims on private sector 2.644 | 3,219 | 3,712 | 4,354 | 4,913 | 5,762 || 5,285 | 5,815 | 5,762 | 6178] 6.102 | 6,320 | 6,255 

Claims on government ’ | | a'5s4 | 5.674 | 5.552] 5,974 | 6,520 | 4,542"| 5,977 | 5.969 | 4,542" 4.3437] 4425] ... |... 

Treasury bill rate (% per annum\A | 2.26 | 2.28| 2.27| 2.91] 299] 3.35 | 297 | 299] 441 |) 416| 442] 443] 491 

Exchange rate (selling) . - | 20.9: | 20.66} 20.90 | 21.10 | 21.18 | 21.14 || 21.19 | 21.19 | 21.14 || 21.09 | 21.04 | 21.04 | 21.04 

VIET-NAM, Republic of 

(thousand million piastre) 

Money supply . . . 12.39 | 12.16 | 10.97 | 11.71 | 14.07 | 16.77 |] 15.37 | 16.36 | 16.77 || 18.21 | 17.73 | 17.33 | 17.22 
Currency: net active . 6.78 | 8.26] 7.56| 7.85 | 8.91 | 11.23 || 10.06 | 10.69 | 11.23 | 12.71 | 1240] 12.12 | 12.02 
Deposit money 562} 390] 341] 386] 5.16 | 5.54 || 5.31 | 5.67] 5.54 || 5.50| 5.33) 521 | 5.21 

Time deposits ; 0.70 | 1.26] 0.85| 1.08] 1.15] 1.28 || 1.02 | 1.22] 1.28] 1.24] 124] 133] 1.40 

Bank clearings A | 313 | 286] 3.20! 3.21] 343] 410 | 398 | 421] 438|| 498] ... ed Se 

Pacigd caescta (xo). ss CC 429} 458| 470] 5.66| 6.19 | 7.39 || 6.59 | 7.21| 7.39] 7.06! 6.76] 6.57] 6.30 
Banque Nationale du Viet-Nam 4.36 4.62 4.40 5.33 5.84 7.26 6.47 TeliZ 7.26 6.96 6.73 6.52 6.27 
Other banks y - |-oo6 | 9.04} 0.30| 0.33 | 0.35 | 0.13 | 012 | 0.09] 0.13] 0.20) 0.03] 0.05] 0.03 

Claims on private sector 1.62 1.81 3.22 3.01 3.67 4,34 4.15 4.35 4.34 6.05 5.38 5.39 5.48 

Claims on government 1313 | 12.35 | 11.62 | 12.32 | 13.21 | 13.48 || 13.00 | 13.25 | 13.48 || 13.02 | 13.24 | 13.04 | 13.06 

Exchange rate: 

Official rate 35.00 | 35.00 | 35.00 | 35.00 | 35.00 | 35.00 | 35.00 | 35.00 | 35.00 || 35.00 | 35.00 | 35.00 | 35.00 
Sek tee ale pi —__ | 73.00 | 73.50 | 73.50 | 73.50 || 73.50 | 73.50 | 73.50 || 73.50 | 73.50 | 73.50 | 73.50 


GENERAL NOTE: Net active currency: 


A 
a 
b. 


Cc. 


d. 


. Deposits of State Boards in State 


Total currency outstanding less holdings 
in all banks including the central bank and in government treasuries, Currency 
in circulation’ Total currency outstanding less holdings in all banks including 
the central bank. Deposit money: Private deposits in all banks, subject to 
cheque or withdrawable on demand, excluding inter-bank liabilitics. Govern- 
ment deposits: Including government currency holdings. Bank clearings: Total 
value of cheques and other collection items cleared through clearing houses. 
Claims on private sector: Claims by the banking system arising from the 
rendering of loans and advances, discounting of bills, the holding of securities 
in private companies, etc. Claims on government: Holdings of government 
bonds, treasury bills and government guaranteed securities by the banking 
system, plus circulation of treasury currency. Rates of interest: Rates prevail- 
ing in the capital city, except for India, where Bombay rates are used. Call 
money rate is inter-bank rate on money at call. Exchange rates are shown 
in unit of national currency per US dollar. Zé 7 

For the detailed explanation see IMP: International Financial Statistics. 
Monthly averages or calendar months. 
Commercial Bank (excluding the State 
Agricultural Bank). ; ' 
Including a constant amount of 99 million kyats, which is the value of a 
promissory note issued as cover for the currency issue. 

5 year treasury bonds. 

Debits to demand deposits of private sector. 


Pp. 
q. 


. Foreign assets were revalued in May 1957. 


3% national development loan 1965-1970 to earliest redemption date. 
Including bank's holdings of stocks and debentures. 


. Including the counterpart of post office demand deposits. 


Cheques sent out for local clearing and debits to current deposit accounts. 
Running yicld of 3% consols 1986 to earliest redemption date. 

Payments agreement liabilities, mainly to Japan and the Netherlands. 

The revaluation proceeds (7 billion 
rials) are held by the National Bank and are to be used for long term 
development. 


. Weighted yield (simple rate of interest) to latest redemption date of medium 


dated government bonds issued during the period stated. 

Including deposits of local government and government institutions in com- 
mercial banks and non-governmental foreign currency deposits in Bank of 
Korea. 

Clearing accounts with Japan. 

Including outstanding assets receivable from the Reserve Bank of India under 
the partition agreements; excluding foreign assets of Banking Department. 
Yield to maturity of 3% bonds 1968, 

Total debits to checking account of private sector. 


. Including a constant amount of 107 million pesos from 1952, representing the 


difference between foreign assets transferred from the Treasury and its note 
and coin issue, for which the Bank assumed liability. 
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